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PREFACE TO THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
EDITION 


INCE 7he Garden of Allah was published, some ten 

years ago, I have received several hundreds of letters 
about the book from strangers in many parts of the world. 
Some of these letters have been complimentary, some 
critical, a few abusive. 

The abusive scribes are very angry with Domini for 
"taking back” Boris to the monastery. They declare 
that a woman who really loved a man would never volun- 
tarily part from him, and that Domini had no right to 
conceal from Boris the fact that she was going to have a 
child. 

These people seem to me to have a very selfish con- 
ception of love, and to have no conception of the nobility 
of self-sacrifice. Their view evidently is that the love 
which can find the strength to make a great sacrifice is 
not love at all, but a form of indifference My view is 
that such a feeling manifested in such an action is the 
highest type of love. To a woman such as Domini a 
man's soul means more than his body. To my critics a 
man's soul is evidently of no account; ita condition does 
not matter. 

One woman wrote to me: "Why worry about your 
soul when you are having a good time in the desert?” 
Another wrote: " The truth is, Domini got sick of Borie, 
so she just took him and put him back.” 

„Some people, perhape, never " worry ” about their soula. 
The man who becomes a Trappist monk, even though he 
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subsequently escapes from his monastery and tries to 
enjoy the pleasures of the world outside, is not likely to 
belong to this easy-zoing type. The average Trappist is, 
I think, a man who cares more about the condition of 
his soul than about the condition of his body. He may 
strive to defy his own helief, as Boris did, but such a 
defiance brings not peace but a sword, and the Trappist 
longa for peace. In drawing the character of Boria I 
attempted to draw a monk, not a man of the world. In 
drawing the character of Domini my aim was not to 
describe and analyse a materialist but a woman whose 
religion was a reality, indeed the deepest reality in her life. 
There are such women, just as there are such men as Boris. 
They put God before man, showing thereby a prejudice 
which some of my readera evidently think absurd. 

Despite the criticism which has been freely lavished 
upon me I must say that, were I obliged to re-write The 
Garden of Allah, though I might, perhape, change a detail 
here and there, I shoułd not change the end. It seeniR 
to me the inevitable end to the book. Freedom is to 
be found within, not without. Boris broke out of his 
monastery and fed into the desert, but in the desert he 
was never free. His soul was in bondage there When 
Domini knew this she had to lead bim back to the life in 
which he had known freedom of the spirit 

Soine people, perhape many, think of a Tiappist'a lila 
as imprisonment, of life in the great desert as the wildest 
kind of freedom. But every man has not the soul of a 
kedouin. I have talked with Trappista who were aa free 
within the white enclosing walls as any Bedouin who 
wanders across the vast spaces of the sands and haa his 
home in the tenta 

Some time after Zhu Garden of Allah was published 
l received several letters, telling ine that the writers 
bad found out that my story dealt with fucta I wae in- 
formed that a Trappist monk had fied from his monastery 
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into tho Sahara desert with a woman, that he had married 
her, that they had had two children, and that they were 
living together "very unhappily ” in London. One corre- 
spondent concluded a long letter on the subject with 
the following words: "The poor things, as you very well 
know, are in Kensington at this moment.” 

Whether this be so or not, my story was suugested to 
ine, not by the needs of any poor things in Kensington or 
elsewhere, but by a conversation I had at Staoućli, in 
Algeria, wth a Trappist monk who had lived there for 
many ycars. I asked him whether he had ever known a 
case of a Trappist who, after he had taken the eternal 
vowś, had found the life of silence and strict discipline 
unbearable. 

« Yes," he replied, * one.” 

« What did that monk do?” I asked. 

" He disappeared from the monastery one night.” 

« Did he ever return to it?” 

« Never.” 

« Did you ever learn wliat became of him?” 

« We never knew anything more about him.” 

These few words gave me the idea which I afterwards 
used as the basis of my book. But I did not think about 
jt seriously till several years later, when I had visited 
Biskra—the Beni-Mora of the story—many times, and 
had become fanuliar with the wonderful desert region in 
the midst of which it les. 


ROBERT HICHENS 
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HE FATIGCE CAUSED BY A ROUGH 
sea journey, and, perhaps, the consciousness 
that she would have to be dressed before dawn 
to catch the train for Beni-Mora, prevented 
Domini Enfilden from sleeping. There was 
deep silence in the Hótel de la Mer at Rob- 
ertville. "The French officers who took their 
, pension tbere had long since ascended the 
hill of Addouna to the barracka. "The cafćs had closed their 
doors to the dnnkers and domino plavers. The lounging Arab 
boys had deserted the sandy Place de la Marine. In their 
small and dusky bnzaars the Israelites had reckoned up the 
takings of the dav, and curled thernsclres up in gaudy quilta 
on their low divans to rest. Only two or three gendarmes 
were still] about, and a few French and Spaniards at the Port, 
where, moored against the wharf, lay the steamer Le Genćral 
Bertrand, in which Domini had arrived that cvening from 
arseilles. 

In the hotel the fair and plump Italian waiter, who had 
drifted to North Africa from Pisa, had swept up the crumbs 
from the two long tables in the salle-i-manger. smoked a thin, 
dark cigar over a copy of the Depeche Algćrienne. put the 
paper down, scratched his blonde head. on which the hair stood 
up in bristles, stared for a while at nothing in the firm manner 
of weary men who are at the same time thoughtless and de 
pressed, and thrown himself on his narrow bed in the dusty 
corner of the little room on the stairs near the front door. 
Madame, the landlady, had laid aside her front and said her 
or to the Virgin. Monsieur, the landlord, had muttered 

js last curse against the Jews and drunk his last glama of 
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rum. They gqqrgqd like honest people recruiting their strength 
for the ore In number (23 Suzanne Charpot, Domini's 
maid, was dreaming of the Rue de Rivoli. 

But Domini, with wide-open eyes, was staring from her big, 
square pillow at the red brick fioor of her bedroom, on whi 
stood rarious trunks marked by the officials of the Douane. 
There were two windows in the room looking out towards the 
Place de la Marine, below whuch lay the station. Closed ger- 
siennes of brownish-green, blistered wood protected them. Że 
of these windows was open. Yet the candle at Domini's bed- 
side burnt steadily. The mght was warm and quiet, without 
wind. 

As she lay there, Domini stil] felt the movement of the ses. 
The passage had bcen a bad one. The ship, crammed with 
French recruita for the African regiments, had pitched and 
rolled almost incessantlv for thurty=one hours, and Domini 
and most of the rccruits had been ill. Donuni had had ań 
inner cabin, with a skylight opening on to the lower deck, and 
had heard above the sound of the waves and winds their 
groans and exclamations, rough laughter and half-timid, half 
defiant conversation: as she shook in her berth. At Marseilles 
she had seen them come on board, one by one, dresaed in every 
variety of poor costume, cach one looking anxiously around to 
sce what the others were like, each one carrying a mean yellow 
or black bag or a carefullv-tied bundle. ©n the wharf stood 
a Zouave, in tremendous red trousera and a fez, among great 
heape of dull brown woollen ruga. And as the recruita came 
hesitatingly along he stopped them with a sharp word, ex- 
amined the ticketa they held out, gave euch one a rug, and 
pointed to the gangway that led from the wharf to the vessel. 
Domini, then leaning over the rail of the upper deck, ha 
noticed the different expressions with which the recruita look 
at the Zouare. "To all of them he was a phenomenon, a mye- 
tery of Africa and of the new life for which they were em- 
barking. He stood there impudently and indifferently among 
the woollen rugs, his red fez pushed well back on his short, 
black hair cut en brosse, his bronzed face twisted into a grim- 
ace of fiery contempt, throwing, with his big and muscular 
arma, rug after rug to the anxious voung peasants who filed 
before him. They all gazed at hia legs in the billowing red 
trousere ; some like children regarding a Jack-in-the-box which 
had just sprung up into view, others like ignorant, but super- 
stitious, people who had unezpectedly come upon a shrine by 
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the wayside. One or two seemed dis to laugh nervously, 
as the very stupid laugh at anything they see for the first time. 
But fear seized them. They refrained convulsively and 
shambled on to the gangway, looking sidewavs, like fowls, 
and holding their ruge awkwardly to their breasts with their 
dirty, red hands. 

To Domini there was something pitiful in the sight of all 
these lads, uprooted from their homes in France, stumbling 
helplessły on board this ship that was to convey them to 
Africa. They crowded together. "Their poor bundles and bags 
jostled one against the other. With their clumsy boots they 
trod on each others feet. And yet all were lonely strangers. 
No two in the mob seemed to be acquaintances. And every lad, 
each in his different wav, was furtively on the defensive, 
uneasily wondering whether some misfortune might not pres- 
ently come to him from one of these unknown neighbours. 

A few of the recruits, as thev came on board, looked up 
at Domini as she leant over the rail; and in all the different 
coloured and shaped eves she thought she read a similar dread 
and nervous hope that things might turn out pretty well for 
them in the new existence that had to be faced. The Zouave, 
wholly careless or unconscious of the fact that he was an in- 
carnation of Africa to these raw peasanta, who had never before 
stirred beyond the provinces where they were bom, went on 
taking the tickets, and tossing the woollen rugs to the passing 
figures, and pointing ferociously to the gangway. He got very 
tired of his task towards the end, and showed his fatigue to the 
latest comers, shoving their rugs into their arms with brusque 
violence. And when at length the wharf was bare he spat on it, 
rubbed his short-fingered, sunburnt handa down the sides of his 
blue jacket, and swaggered on board with the air of a dutiful 
but injured man who longed to do harm in the world. By this 
time the ship was about to cast off, and the recruita, ranged in 
line along the bulwarka of the lower deck, were looking in si- 
lence towards Marseilles, which, with its tangle of fali honoee: 

„ita forest of masta, ita long, ugly factories and workshops, now 
represented to them the whole of France. The bronchial hoot 
of the siren rose up menacingly. Suddenlv two Arabs, in dirty 
white burnouses and turbans bound with cords of camel's hair, 
came running along the wharf. "The siren hooted again. The 
Arabe bounded over the gangway with grave faces. AII the 
recruita turned to examine them with a mixture of superiority 
and deference, such as a schoolboy might display when observ- 
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ing the agilities of a tiger. "The ropea fell heavily from the 

ts of the quay into the water, and were drawn up dripping 
by the sailors, and Łe Genćra! Bertrand began to move out 
alowly among the motionless ships. 

Domini, looking towards the land with the vague and yet 
inquiring glance of those who are going out to sea, noticed the 
church of Notre Dame de la Garde, perched on its high hill, and 
dominating the noisy city, the harbour, the cold, grey squadrons 
of the rocks and Monte C'risto's dungeon. At the time she 
hardly knew it, but now, as she lay in bed in the silent inn, 
she remembered that, keeping her eyes upon the church, she 
had murmured a confused prayer to the Blessed Virgin for the 
recruits. What was the prayer? She could scarcely recall it. 
A woman's petition, perhaps, against the temptations that beset 
men shifting for themselves in fur-off and dangerous countries ; 
a woman” cry to a woman to watch over all those who wander. 

When the land faded, and the white sea rose, less romantic 
considerations took ssion of her. She wished to sleep, and 
drank a dose of a e It did not act completely, but only 
numnbed her senses. "Vhrough the long hours she luy in the 
dark cabin, looking at the faint radiance that penetrated 
through the glass shutters of the skylight. The recruite, 
humanised and drawn toyether by nusery, were becoming ac- 
quainted. The incessant murmur of their voices dropped down 
to her, with the sound of the wares, and of the mysterious 
cries and creaking shudders that go through labouriug shipa. 
And all these notees seemed to her hoarse and pathetic, sug- 
gestive, too, of danger. 

When they rcached the African shore, and saw the lighta of 
houses twinkling upon the hills, the pale recruits were mar- 
shalled on the white road bv Zouaves, who met them from the 
barracks of Robertville. Already they looked older thau the 
had looked when thev embarked. Domini saw them marc 
away up the hill. They still clung to their bags and bundles. 
Some of them, lifting shaky voices, tried to sing in chorus. 
One of the Zouasves angrily shouted to them to be quiet. They, 
obeyed, and disappeared heavily into the shadowa, staring about 
them anxiously at the feathery palms that clustered in this Dew 
and dark country, and at the shrouded figures of Arabs who 
met them on the way. 

The red brick floor was heaving gently, Domini thought. 
She found herself wondering how the cane chair by the small 
wardrobe kept its footing, and why the cracked china basin 
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in the iron washstand, painted bright yellow, did not stir and 
rattle. Her dressing-bag was open. She could see the silver 
backs and tops of the brushes and bottles in it gleaming. They 
made her think suddenly of England. She had no idea why. 
But it was too warm for England. "There, in the autumn 
time, an open window would let in a cold air, probably a bitin 

blast. "The wooden shutter would be shaking. There woulc 
be, perhaps, a sound of rain. And Domini found herself 
vaguely pitying England and the people mewed up in it for the 
winter. Yet how many winters she had spent there, dreaming 
of hberty and doing dreary things — things without savour, 
without meaning, without salvation for brain or soul. lfer 
mind was still dulled to a certain extent bv the narcotic she had 
taken. She was a strong and active woman, with long limbs 
and well-knit muscles, a clerer fencer, a tireless swimmer, a fine 
horsewoman. But to-night she felt almost neurotic, like one of 
the weak or dissipated sisterhood for whom * rest cures” are 
inrented, and by whom bland doctors live. That heaving 
red foor continuallv emphasized far her her present feebleness. 
She hated feebleness. So she hlew out the candle and, with 
misplaced energv. strove resolutelv to sleep.  Possihlv her 
resolution defeated its object. She continued in a condition of 
dull and hearv wakefulness till the darkness became intolera- 
ble to her. In it she saw perpetuallv the long procession of 
the pale recruits winding up the hill of Addouna with their 
bags and bundles, like spectres on a way of dreams. Finally 
she resolred to accept a slecpless night. She lit her candle 
again and saw that the brick floor was no longer heaving. 
Two of the books that she called her ** bed-books** lay within 
easy reach of her hand. One was Newman's Prcam of 
(rerontius, the other a rolume of the Badminton Library. She 
chose the former and began to read. 

Towards two o'clock she heard a long-continued rustling. 
At first she supposed that her tired brain was still playing her 
tricks. But the rustling continued and grew louder. It 
sounded like a noise coming from something very wide, and 
spread out as a veil over an immense surface. She got up, 
walked acrosa the floor to the open window and unfastened the 
persiennes. Heavy rain was falling. The night was very black, 
and smelt rich and damp, as if it held in its arms strange 
offerings — a merchandise altogether forcign, tropicał and 
alluring. As she stood there, face to face with a wonder that 
she could not sce, Domini forgot Newman. She felt the brave 
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companionship of mystery. |In it she divined the beating 
pulses, the hot, surging blood of freedom. 

She wanted freedom, a wide horizon, the great winds, the 
great sun, the termble spaces, the glowing, shimmering radi- 
ance, the hot, entrancing noons 0 bloomy, purple nighta of 
Africa. She wanted the nomad's fires and the acid voices of the 
Kabyle d She wanted the roar of the tom-toms, the cłash 
of the cymbals, the rattle of the negroes' castancta, the fłutter- 
ing, painted figures of the dancers. She wanted — more than 
she could express, more than she knew. It was there, want, 
aching in her heart, as she drew into her nostrils this strange 
and wcalthy atmosphere. 

When Domini returned to her bed she found it impossible 
to read any more Newman. The ran and the scenta comin 
up out of the hidden earth of Africa had carried her min 
away, as if on a magic carpet. She was content now to lie 
awake in the dark. 

Domini was thirty-two, unmarried. and in a singularly inde- 
pendent — some might have thought a daidć lonely — 
situation. Her father, Lord Rens, had recently died, leaving 
Domini, who was his only child, a large fortune. His life had 
been a curious and a tragic one. Lady Rens, Domini's mother, 
had been a great beauty of the gipsy type, the daughter of a 
Hungarian mother and of Sir Henry Arlworth, one af the most 
> and ardent English Catholics of his day. A son of 

is became a priest, and a famous preacher and writer on 
religious subjecta. Another child, a daughter, took the veil. 
Lady lens, who was not clever, although she was at one time 
almost universally considered to have the face of a muse, shared 
in the family ardour for the Church, but was far too fond of 
the world to leave it. While she was verv young she met Lord 
Rens, a Lifeguardsman of twenty-six, who called himself a 
Protastant, but who was really quite happy without any faith. 
He fell madly in love with her and, in order to marry her, 
became a Catholic, and even a very derout one, aiding his 
wife» Church by erery means in his power, giving large suma 
to Catholic charities, and working, with almoet fiery zeal, for 
the spread of Catholicism in England. 

Unfortunately, his new faith was founded only on love for 
a human being, and when [ady Rens, who was intensely pae- 
sionate sand impulsive, suddenly threw all her principles to the 
winds, and ran away with a Hungarian musician, who bad 
made a furore one season in London by his magnifcent violin- 
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playing, her husband, stricken in his soul, and also wounded 
almost to the death in his p abandoned abruptly tbe 
religion of the woman who had converted and betrayed him. 

Domini was nineteen, and had recently been presented at 
Court when the scandal of her mother's escapade shook the 
town, and changed her father in a day from one of the happiest 
to one of the most cymcal, embittered and despairing of men. 
She, who had been brought up by both her parents as a Catho- 
lic, who had from her carliest years bcen earnestly educated in 
the beauties of religion, was now cxposed to the almost frantic 

rsuasions of a father who, hatung ali that he had formerly 

ored, abandoning all that, influenced by his faithlesa wife, he 
had formerly clung to, wished to carry his daughter with him 
into his new and most miserable way of life. But Domini, 
who, with much of her mother's dark beautv, had inherited 
much of her quick vehemence and passion, was also gifted with 
brains, and with a certain largeness of temperament and clear- 
ness of insicht which Ladv Rens lacked. Even when she was 
still quivering under the shock and shame of her mother's guilt 
and her own solitude, Ilomini was unable to share her father's 
intenselv egoiatic view of the religion of the culprit. She could 
not be persuaded that the faith in which she had been brought 
up was proved to be a sham because one of its profeseors, whom 
she had abore all others lored and trusted. had broken away 
from its teachinge and defied her own belief. She would not 
secede with her father, but remained in the Church of the 
mother she was never to sce again, and thia in spite of extraor- 
dinary and dogged efforts on the part of Lord Iens to pervert 
her to his own Atheism. His mind had been so warped bv the 
agony of his heart that he had come to feel as if by tearing his 
only child from the rehgion he had been Jed to by the greatest 
sinner he had known. he would be, in some degree at least, 
purifying his hfe tarnished bv his wife's conduct, raising again 
a little wav the pride she had trampled in the dust. 

Her uncle, Father Arlworth, helped Domini by his support 
and counsel in this critical period of her life, and Lord Rene 
in time ceased from the endearour to carry his child with 
him as companion in his tragic journey from love and belief 
to hatred and denial. He turned to the violent occupations of 
despnir, and the last veare of his life were hideous enough, 
as the world knew and Domini sometimes suspected. But 
though Domini had resisted him she was not unmored or 
wholly uninAuenced by her mother%s desertion and ita effect 
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upon her father. She remained a Catholic, but she ae: 
ceased from being a devout one. Although she had seemed 
to stand firm she had in truth been shaken, if not in her belief, 
in a more precious thing — her love. She complied with the 
ordinances, but felt little of the inner beauty of her faith. 
The effort she had made in withstanding her father's assault 
upon it had exhausted her. Though she had had the strength 
to triumph at the moment, a partial and secret collapse was 
the price she had afterwards to pay. Father Arlworth, who 
had a subtle understanding of human nature, noticed that 
Domini was changed and slightly hardened by the tragedy she 
had known, and was not surprised or shocked. Nor did he 
attempt to force her character back into its former way of 
beauty. He knew that to do so would be dangerous, that 
Domini's nature required peace in which to become absolutely 
normał once again after the shock it had sustained. 

When Domini was twentvy-one he died, and her safest guide, 
the one who understood her best, went from her. The vears 

sed. She lived with her embittered father, and drifted into 
the unthinking worldliness of the life of her order. Her home 
was far from ideal. Yet she would not marry. The wreck of 
her parents” domestic life had rendered her mistrustful of 
human relations. She had seen something of the terror of love, 
and could not, like other women, regard it as safcty and aa 
sweetness. So she put it from her, and strove to fill her life 
with all those lesser things which men and women grasp, a8 
the Chinese grasp the opium pipe, those things which lali cór 
comprehension of realities to slecp. 

When Lord Rens died, still blaspheming, and without any 
of the consolations of religion, Domini felt the imperious need 
of change. She did not grieve activelv for the dead man. 
In his last vcars they had been very far apart, and his death 
relieved her from the perpetua! contemplation of a tragedy. 
Lord Rens had grown to regard his daughter almost with 
enmity in his enmity against her mother's religion, which was 
hers. She had come to think of him rather with pity than 
with love. Yet hia death was a shock to her. When he could 
speak no more, but only lie still, ahe remembered suddenly just 
what he had been before her mother» flight. The su ing 

iod, long though it had been and ugły, was blotted out. 

he wept for the poor, broken life now ended, and was afraid 
for bis future in the other world. His departure into the un- 
known roused her abruptły to a clear conception of how his 
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action and her mother's had affected her own character. As 
she stood by his bed she wondered what she might have been 
it her mother had been true, her father happy, to the end. 
Then she felt afraid of herself, recognising partially, and for 
the first time, how all these years had seen e lone indifference. 
She felt self-conscious too, ignorant of the real meaning of life, 
and as if she had always been, and still remained, rather a 
complicated ae of mechanism than a woman. A desolate 
enervation of spirit descended upon her, a sort of bitter, and 
yet dull, perplexity. She began to wonder what she was, 
capable of what, of how much good or evil, and to feel sure 
that she did not know, had never known or tried to find out. 
Once, in this state of mind, she went to confession. She came 
away feeling that she had just joined with the priest in a farce. 
How can a woman who knows nothing about herself make any- 
thing but a worthless confession? she thought. „[o.say what 
you have done is not always to say what you are. And onły 
what vou are matters eternallv. 

Presently, still in this perplexity of spirit, she left England 
with only her maid as companion. After a short tour in the 
south of Europe, with which she was too familiar, she crossed 
the sea to Africa, which she had never seen. Mer destination 
was Beni-Mora. She had chosen it because she liked its name, 
because she saw on the map that it was an oasis In the Sahara 
Desert, because she knew it was small. quiet, vet face to face 
with an immensitv of which she had often drcamed. [dly she 
fancied that perhaps in the sunny solitude of Beni-Mora, far 
from all the friends and reminiscences of her old life, she might 
lcarn to understand herself. How? She did not know. She 
did not seek to know. Here was a vague pilgrimage, as many 
pilgrimages are in this world — the journey of the searcher 
who knew not what she sought. And so now she lay in the 
dark, and heard the rustle of the warm African rain, and smelt 
the perfumes rising from the ground, and felt that the un- 
known was very near her — the unknown with all ita blessed 


„ possibilites of change. 
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CHAPTER II 


ONG BEFORE DAWN THE ITALIAN WAITER 
rolled off his little bed, put a cap on his head, and knocked 
at Domini's and at Suzanne Charpot'3 doors. 

It was still dark, and still raining, when the two women came 
out to get into the carriage that was to take them to the station. 
The Place de la Marne was a sea of mud, brown and sticky 
as nougat. Wet palms dmpped by the railing near a desolate 
kiosk painted green and blue. The sky was grey and low. 
Curtains of tarpaulin were let down on each side of the car- 
riage, and the coachman, who looked like a Maltese, and wore a 
round cap edged with po yellow fur, was muffled up to the 
ears. Suzanne's round, white face was puffy with fatigue, 
and her dark evee, generally good-natured and hopeful, were 
dreary, and squinted sbzhty, as she upped the Italian waiter, 
and handed her mistress's dressing-bag and rug into the car- 
nage. The waiter stood on the discoloured step, yawning from 
car to ear. Even the tip could not excite him. Before the 
carriage started he had gonc into the hotel and banged the 
door. "The horses trotted quickly through the mud, descending 
the hill. One of the tarpaulin curtains had been left unbut- 
toned by the coachman. It flapped to and fro, and when ita 
movement was outward Domim could catch short glimpaes of 
mud, of glistening palm-leares with yellow stems, or gas-lampe, 
and of something that was like an extended grey nothingnese. 
This was the sea. Twice she saw Arabs trudging along, hold- 
ing their skirta up in a bunch sideways, and showing legs bare 
bevand the knees. lioods hid their faces. "They appeared to 
he agitated by the weather, and to be continually trying to plant 
their naked feet in dry places. Suzanne, who sat opposite to 
Domini, had her eves shut. If she had not from time to time 
pasaed her tongue quickly over her full, pale lips she would 
have looked like a dead thing. "The ooquettish angle at which 
her little black hat was set on her head seemed absurdly in-- 
appropriate to the occasion and her mood. It suggested a hat 
being worn at some festival. Her black, glov ands were 
tightly twisted together in her lap, and she allowed her plump 
body to wag quite loosely with the motion of the carriage, mak- 
ing no attempt at resistance. She had really the appearance of 
a corpee sitting up. The tarpaulin fiapped monotonousiy. The 
coachman cried out in the dimness to his horses like a bird, 
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prolonging his call drearily, and then violently cracking his 
whip. Domini kept her eyes fixed on the loose tarpaulin, 80 
that she might not miss one of the wet visions it discovered 
by ita reiterated movement. She had not slept at all, and felt 
as if there was a gritty dryness close behind her eyes. She also 
felt very alert and enduring, but not in the least natural. Had 
some extraordinary cvent occurred; had the carriage, for in- 
stance, rolled over the edge of the road into the sea, she was 
convinced that she could not have managed to be either sur- 
prieed or alarmed. If anyone had asked her whether she waa 
tired she would certainly have answered * No.” 

like her mother, Domini was of a gipsy tvpe. She stood five 
feet ten, had thick, almost coarse and wavy black hair that was 

arted in the middle of her small head, dark, almond-shaped, 

eary-lidded eyes, and a clear, warmly-white skin, unfiecked 
with colour. Nhe never flushed under the influence of ex- 
citement or emotion. Her forehead was broad and low. Her 
eyebrows were long and level, thicker than most women. 
The shape of her face was oral, with a straight, short nose, a 
short, but rather prominent and round chin, and a very 
expressive mouth, not rery small, slightly depressed at the cor- 
ners, with perfoct teeth, and red lips that were unusually fiex- 
ible. Her figure was remarkably athletic, with shoulders that 
werc broad in a woman, and a naturally small waist. lier 
hands and feet were also small. She walked spiendidly, like 
a Syrian, but without his defiant insolence. In her face, when 
it was in repose, there was usually an expression of still indif- 
ference, some thought of opposition. She looked her and 
had never used a powder-puff in her life. She could smile 
casily and casily become animated, and in her animation there 
was often fire, as in her calmness there was sometimes cloud. 
Timid people were generallv disconcerted by her appearance, 
and her manner did not always reassure them. Her obvious 
physical strength had something surprising in it, and woke 
wonder as to how it had been, or might be, used. Even when 
her eyes were shut she looked singularly wakeful. 

Domini and Suzanne got to the station of Robertville much 
too early. "The large hall in which they had to wait was 
miserably lit, błank and decidedly cold. "The ticket-office was 
on the left, and the room waa divided into two parts by a 
broad, low counter, on which the heavy luggage was placed 
before R weighed by two unshaven and hulking men in blue 
smocka. Three or four Arab touta, in excessively shabby 
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European clothes and turbans, surrounded Domini with offers 
of assistance. One, the dirtiest of the group, with a gaping 
eye-socket, in which there was no eye, succeeded by his pas- 
sionate volubility and impudence in attaching himeelf to her in 
a sort of official capacity. He spoke fiuent, but faulty, French, 
which attracted Suzanne, and, being abnormally muscular and 
active, in an amazingly short time got hold of all their boxes 
and bags and ranged them on the counter. He then indulged 
in a dramatic performance, which he apparently considered 
likely to rouse into life and attention the two unsharen men in 
smocks, who were smoking cigarettes, and ataring vaguely at 
the meta! sheet on which the luggage was placed to be weighed. 
Suzanne remained expectantiy in attendance, and Domini, 
having nothing to do, and secing no bench to rest on, walked 
slowly up and down the hall near the entrance. 

It was now half-past four in the morning, and in the air 
Domini fancied that she felt the cold breath of the comin 
dawn. Bevond the opening of the station, as sho passed an 
repassed in her slow and armless walk, she saw the soaking 
tarpaulin curtains of the carriage she had just left AREN 
in the faint lamp-light. After a few minutes the „Mrabs she ha 
noticed on the road entered. Their brown. shpperless feet 
were caked with sticky mud. and directly they found themselres 
under shelter in a dry place they dropped the robes they had 
been holding up, and, bending down, began to flick it off on to 
the fioor with their delicate fingers. Thev did tlus with extra- 
ordinary care and precision, rubbed the soles of their feet 
repeatediv against the boards, and then put on thesr yellow 
slippers and threw back the hoods which had been drawn over 
their heads. 

A few French passengers straggled in, yawning and looking 
irritable. The touts surrounded them, with noisy offere of 
assistance. The men in smocha still continued to smoke and 
to stare at the metal sheet on the fioor. Although the luggage 
now extended in quite a long line upon the counter they paid 
no attention to it, or to the violent and reiterated crics of the 
Arabe who stood behind it, anxious to earn a tip by getting it 
weighed and registered quickly. BRC: they were wrapped 
in savage dreams. At length a light shone through the small 
opening of the ticket-office, the men in smocks stirred and 
threw down their cigarette stumpe, and the few travellers 
pressed forward against the counter, and pointed to their boxes 
with their sticks and hands. Suzanne Charpot assumed aa 
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SH of attentive suspicion, and Domini ceased from 
walking up and down. Several of the recruita came in hastily, 
accompanied by two Zouaves. '[hey were wet, and looked 
dazed and tired out. (Grasping their bags and bundles they 
went towards the platform. A train glided slowly in, gleaming 
faintly with lights. Domini's trunks were slammed down on 
the weighing machine, and Suzanne, drawing out her puree, 
took her stand before the shining hole of the ticket-office. 

In the wet darkness there rose up a sound like a child 
calling out an insulting remark. 'This was followed imme- 
diately by the piping of a horn. With a jerk the train started, 
bad one by one the station lamps, and, with a steady jangling 
and rattling, drew out into the shrouded country. Domini 
was in a wretchedly-ht carriage with three Frenchmen, facing 
the door which opened on to the platform. The man opposite 
to her was enormously fat, with a coal-black beard growing up 
to his eyes. He wore black gloves and trousers, a age black 
eloth hat, and a thick black cloak with a black buckle near the 
throat. His cycs were shut, and his large, heavy head drooped 
forward. Domini wondered if he was travelling to the funeral 
of some relative. The two other men, one of whom looked like 
u commercial traveller, kept shifting their feet upon the hot- 
water tins that lay on the floor, clearing their throata and siyh- 
ing loudly. One of them coughed, let down the window, spat, 
drew the window up, sat sidewava, put his legs suddeniy up on 
the seat and groaned. The train rattled more harshlv, and 
shook from side to side as it got up speed. Rain streamed 
down the window-pancs, through which it was impossible to 
see anything. 

Domini still felt alert, but an overpowering sensation of 
drearinesa had come to her. She did not attribute this sensa- 
tion to fatigue. She did not try to analyse it. She only felt as 
if she had never acen or heard anything that was not cheerlesa, 
as if she had never known anything that was not either sad, or 
odd, or inexplicable. What did she remember? A train of 
trifcs that seemed to have been enough to fill all her life; the 
arrival of the nervous and badly-dressed recruits at the wharf, 
their embarkation, their last staring and pathetic look at 
France, the stormy voyage, the sordid illness of almost ereryone 
on board, the approach long after sundown to the amall and un- 
known town, of which it was impossible to see anything clearly, 
the marshalling of the recruita pale with sickneae, their pitiful 
attempt at cheerful singing, angrily checked by the Zouavee in 
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charge of them, their departure up the hill carrying their poor 
belongings, the śle pls Aichi. the sound of the rain falling, 
the scenta rising from the unseen earth. 'Uhe tap of the Italian 
waiter at the door, the damp drive to the station, the long wait 
there, the sneering signal, followed by the piping horn, the 
jerking and rattling of the carriage, the dim light within it 
falling upon the stout Frenchman in his mourning, the stream- 
ing water upon the window-panes. These few sights, sounds, 
senaations were like the story of a life to Domini just then, 
were imore, were like the whole of life; always dull noise, 
strange, flitting, pale faces, and an unknown region that re- 
mained perpetually inrisible, and that must surely be ugły or 
terrible. 

The train stopped frequently at lonely little stations. 
Domini looked out, letting down the window for a moment. 
At each station she saw a tiny house with a peaked roof, a 
wooden railing dividing the platform from the country road, 
mud, grasa bending beneath the weight of water-drops, and tali, 
dripping. shaggy eucalyptus trees. Sometimes the station- 
master's children peered at the train with curious eyes, and 
depressed-looking Arabs, carefully wrapped up, their mouths 
and chins corered by folds of linen, got n and out slowly. 

Once Domini saw two women, in thin, floating white dresses 
and spangled veils, hurrving by like ghosta in the dark. ać 
silver ornaments jangled on their ankles, above their blac 
slippers splashed with mud. Their sombre eyes stared out from 
circles of Kohl, and, with stained, claret-coloured hands, whose 
nails were bright red, thev clasped their light and bridal 
raiment to their prominent breasta. They were escorted by a 
Ez. man, almost black, with a zigzag scar acrom the left 
side of his face, who wore a shining brown burnous over a grey 
woollen jacket. He pushed the two women into the train as 
if he were pushing bales, and got in after them, showing 
enormous bare legs, with calvea that stuck out like lumps of 
iron. 

The darkness began to fade, and presently, aa the grey light 
grew alowly stronger, the rain ceased, and it was possible to sec 
through the glase of the carriage window. 

The country began to discover itself, as if. timidly, to 
Domini's eves. She had recently noticed that the train was 
going very słowiy, and she could now see why. They were 
pong a steep incline. The rich, damp earth of the plaina 
beyond Kobertrille, with its rank grass, its moist ploughłand 
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and groves of eucalyptus, was already left behind. The train 
was crawling in a cup of the lulls, grey, sterile, and abandoned, 
without roads or houses, without a single tree. Small, grey- 
bushea flourished here and there on tiny humpa of earih. 
but they seemed rather to emphasise than to diminish the as- 
tof poverty presented by the soil, over which the dawn, ris- 
ing from the wet arms of night, shed a cold and reticent illu- 
mination. By a gash in the rounded hills, where the earth 
was brownish yellow, a flock of goata with fiapping ears tripped 
slowly, followed bv two Arab boys in rags. Oneof the boys was 
paviog upon a pipe covered with red arabesques. Domini 
eard two or three bars of the melodv. They were ineffably 
wild and birdhke, very clear and sweet. "They seemed to her 
to match exactly the pure and ascetic light cast by the dawn 
over these bare, grev hills, and thev stirred her abruptly from 
the depressed lassitude in which the dreary chances of recent 
travel had drowned her. She began, with a certain faint excite- 
nient, to realise that these low, round-backed hills were African, 
that she was leaving behind the sea. so many of whose waves 
ze along Furopean shores, that somewhere, beyond the broken 
and near horizon line towards which the train was erceping, 
lay the great desert, her destination, with its pale sands and 
desolate cities, ita nunburnt tribes of workers, its robber, war- 
riors and priesta, its ethereal mysteries of mirage, ita tragie 
splendours of colour, of tempest and of heat. A sense of a wider 
world than the compressed world into which physical fatigue 
had decoved her woke in her brain and heart. The little Arab, 
playing carelesaly upon his pipe with the red arabesques, was 
soon invisible among his goats beside the dry water-course 
that was probably the limit of his journeying, but Domini 
felt that like a musician at the head of a procession he had 
playcd her bravely forward into the dawn and Africa. 
ht Ah-Souf Domini changed into another train and had the 
carriage to herself. The recruita had reached their destination. 
Hers was a longer pilgrimage and still towards the sun. She 
could not afterwards remember what she thought about during 
this part of her journey. Subsequent eventa so coloured all her 
memories of Africa that every fold of its sun-dried soil was 
endowed in her mind with the signińcance of a lirins thinz. 
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And so she forgot. 

A strange sense of leaving all things behind had stolen over 
her. She was really fatigued by travel and by want of aleep, 
but she did not know it. Lying back in her seat, with her head 
against the dirty white covering of the shaking carriage, she 
watched the great change that was coming over the land. 

It seemed as if liod were putting forth His hand to with- 
draw gradually all things of Fls creation, all the furniture He 
had pat into the great Palace of the world; as if He meant to 
leare it empty and utterly naked. 

So Domini thought. 

First He took the rich and shaggy , and all the little 
flowers that bloomed modestly in it. Then He drew away the 
orange grores, the oleander and the apricot trees, the faithful 
cucalyptus with its pale stems and tressy foliage, the sweet 
waters that fertihsed the sol, making it soft and brown where 
the plough seamed it into furrows, the tufted plants and giant 
reeds that crowd where water is. And stull, as the train ran 
on, His gifta were fewer. At last even the palms were gone, 
and the Barbary fig displayed no longer among the crumbling 
boulders ita tortured strength, and the pale and fantastic evolu- 
tions of ita unnatural fohage. Stopes lay everywhere upon the 
pale yellow or grey-brown earth. Urystala glittered in the sun 
ike shallow jewela, and far away, under clouds that were dark 
and feathery, appeared hard and relentlesa mountains, which 
lpoked as if they were made of iron carycd into horrible and 
jagged a Where they fell into ravines they became black. 
Tluar swelling bosaes and flanks, sharp sometimes aa the spines 
of animals, were stee] coloured, Their summita were purple, 
pa g where the clouds came down to ebony. 

ourneying towards these terrible fastnesses were CATAVYANS ON 
which Domini looked with a hcavy and lethargic interest. 
Many Kabyles, fairer than she was, moved slowly on foot 
towards their rock rillagea. 

Over the withered carth they went towards thę distant 
mountains and the clouds. The sun was hidden. The wind 
continued to rise. Sand found its way in through the car- 
riage windows. The mountains, aa Domini saw them more 
clearly, looked more gloomy, more unearthly. There was 
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The wind seemed so cold, now the sun was hidden, that she 
had drawn both the windows up and thrown a rug over her. 
She put her fcet up on the opposite seat, and half closed her 
cves. But she still turned them towards the glass on her left, 
and watched. It seemed to her quite 1mposaible that this shak- 
ing and slowly moving train had any destination. "The desola- 
tron of the country had become so absolute that she could not 
conceive of anything but still greater desolation lying beyond. 
Nhe had no feeling that she was merely traversing a tract of 
sterility. Her sensation was that she had passed the boundary 
of the world God had created, und come into some other place, 
upon which He had never loohcd and of which He had no 
knowledge. 

Abruptlv she felt as if her father had entered into some 
such region when he forced his wav out of lns religion. And in 
this region he had died. She had stood on the rerge of it by his 
deathbed. Now she was in it. 

"There were no Araba journeving now. No tents huddled 
among the low bushes. The last sign of regetation was 
obliterated. "The carth rose and fell tn a series of humps and 
depressions, interspersed with piles of rock. Every shade of 
selioe and of brown mingled and fowed awav towards the 
foot of the mountains. Here and there dry water-courses 
showed their tecth. "Their erumbling banks were like the rind 
of an orange, Little birds, the hue of the earth, with tufted 
cresta, trippod jauntilv among the stones, fluttered for a few 
yards and alighted, with an air of strained alertness, as if 
their minute bodies were full of trembling wires. They were 
the only hving things Domini could sec. 

She thought again of her father. In some such region a8 
this his kl must surely be wandering, far away from God. 

She let down the glass. 

The wind was really cold and blowing gustily. She drank it 
in aa if she were tasting a new wine, and she was conscious at 
once that she had never before breathed such air. There was 
e wonderful, a startling flavour in it, the fiarour ol gigantic 
spacos and of rolling lcagues of emptinces. Neither among 

zmountains nor upon the sea had she ever found an atmosphere 
so fierecly pure, clean and lively with unutterable freedom. 
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encounter with something gigantic, something unshackled, the 
being from whose lipe this wonderful breath fiowed. 

When two lovers kiss their breath mingles, and, if they 
really love, each is conscious that in the breath of the loved 
one ls the lored one's soul, coming forth from the temple of 
the body through the temple door. As Domini leaned out, see- 
ing nothing, she was conscious that in tlis breath she drank 
there was a soul, and it seemed to her that it was the soul which 
flames in the centre of things, and beyond. She could not 
think any longer of her father as an outcast because he had 
abandoned a religion. For all rehgions were surely here, 
marching side by side, and behind them, background to them, 
there was something far greater than any religion. Was it 
6now or fire? Was it the lawlessness of that which has made 
laws, or the calm of that which has brought passion into 
being? Greater lore than is in any creed, or greater free- 
dom than 18 in any human hbertyż Domini only felt that 
if she had erer been a alave at this moment she would have 
died of joy, realising the boundless freedom that circles this 
little earth. 

« Thank God for it!” she murmared aloud. 

Her own words woke her to a consciousnesa of ordinary 
things — or made her sleep to the eternal. 

She closed the window and sat down. 

A little later the sun came out again, and the various shadea 
of vellow and of orange that plaved over the wrinkled earth 
deepened and glowed. Domini had sunk into a owogji | 80 
complete that, though not asleep, she was scarcely aware ol the 
sun. She was dreaming of liberty. 

Presently the train slackened and stopped. She heard a loud 
chattering of many voices and looked out. "The sun was now 
shining brilliantly, and she saw a station crowded with Arabu 
in white burnouses, who were vociferously greeting friends in 
the train, were offering enormous oranges for sale to the 
sengers, or wcre walking up and down gazing curiousiy into 
the carriages, with the unblinking determination and indiffer- 
ence to a return of scrutiny which she had already noticed and 
thonght animal. A guard came up, told her the place was El- 
Akhars, end that the tmin would stay there ten minutes to 
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faint tracery of tiny lines. "The other was greyish white. Sleep 
bung in her eyes, over which the lids drooped as if they were 
partially paralysed. Her fingers were yellow from peeling an 
orange, and her smart little hat was cocked on one side. There 
were grains of sand on her black gown, and when she saw 
her mistress she at once began to compreas her lips, and to 
assume the expression of obstinate patience characteristic of 
properly-brought-up servants who find themselves travelling 
far from home in outlandish places. 

« Have you been asleep, Suzanne? ” 

« Na, Mam zelle.” 

« You ve had an orange? * 

« I could n't get it down, Mam'zelle.” 

« Would you like to see if vou can get a cup of coffee here? ” 

« No, thank you, Mam zelle. I couldn't touch this Arab 
stuff.” 

*« We shall soon be there now.” 

Suzanne made all her naturally small features look much 
smaller, glanced down at her skirt, and suddenlv began to shake 
the grains of sand from it in an outraged manner, at the same 
time extending her left foot. "Two or three voung Arabs came 
up and stood, staring, round her. "Their eves were magnificent, 
and grarely obeervant. Suzanne went on shaking and patting 
her skirt, and Domini walked away down the platform, won- 
dering what a French mards mind was hke. Suzanne's cer- 
„tainly had ita limitations. It was evident that she was horrified 
„by the sight of bare legs. Why? 

As Domini walked along the platform among the fruit- 
sellers, the guides, the turbaned porters with their badges, the 
staring children and the ragged wanderers who thronged about 
the train, she thought of the desert to which she was now so 
pear. It lay, she knew, beyond the terrific wall of rock that 
faced her. But she could sce no opening. The towering sum- 
jmits of the cliffs, jagged as the teeth of a wolf, broke crudely 
pon the serene purity of the sky. Somewhere, concealed in the 
jarkness of the gorge at their feet, was the mouth from which 
gad poured forth that wonderful breath, quivering with freedom 
god with unearthly things. The sun was already declining, 
Sad the light it cast becoming softened and romantic. Soon 
z „ - BĘ sa ah na cja NET would be 
mat wou re in the night with all things that 
|2e desert holds. o 
© A train of camels was passing on the white road that de- 
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scended into the shadow of the gorge. Some savage-looking 
men accompanied them, crying continually, * Oosh! Oosh!”" 
They disappeared, desert-men with their desert-beasts, bound 
no doubt on some tremendous journey through the regions of 
the sun. Where would they at last unlade the groaning 
camels? Domini saw them in the midst of dunes red with the 
dyrng fires of the west. And their shadows lay along the 
sands like weary things reposing. 

She started when a low voice spoke to her in French, and, 
turning round, saw a tall Arab boy, magnificently dressed in 
pale blue cłoth trousers, a Zouave jacket braided with gold, 
and a fez, standing near her. She was struck by the colour 
of his skin, which was faint as the colour of cafć au lait, and by 
the contrast between his huge bulk and his languid, almost 
cffeminate, demeanour. As she turned he smiled at her calmly, 
and lifted one hand towards the wal] af rock. 

* Madame has seen the desert? ” he asked. 

« Never,” answered Domini. 

<« It is the garden of obhvion,” he sad, still in a low voice, 
and speaking with a delicate refinement that was almost minc- 
ing. * In the desert one forgets everything; even the little 
heart one loves, and the desire of one s own soul.” 

* How can that be? ” asked Domin. 

« Shal-lah. It is the will of God. One remembers nothing 
anv more.” 

His eyes were fixed upon the gigantic pinnacles of the rocke. 
There was something fanatica] and highly imaginative in their 
gaze. 

« What is your name?” Domini asked. 

« Batouch, Madame. You are going to Beni-Mora? ” 

« Yes, Batouch:” 

* I too. To-night, under the mimosa trees, I shall com a 
pom It will be addressed to Irena, the dancingegirl. She is 
ike the littłe moon when it first comes up above the palm 
trees. 

Just then the train from Beni-Mora ran into the station, and 
Domini turned to seek her carriage. As she was coming to it 
she noticed, with the pang of the selfish traveller who wishes 
to be undisturbed, that a tall man, attended by an Arab porter 
holding a green bag, was at the door of it and waa evidently 
about to get in. He glanced round as Domini came up, half 
drew back rather awkwardly as if to allow her to him, 
then suddenliy sprang in before her. The Arab lifted in the 
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bag, and the man, endeavouring hastily to thrust some money 
into his hand, dropped the coin, which fell down between the 
step of the carriage and the platform. "The Arab immediately 
made a greedy dive after it, interposing his body between 
Domini and the train; and she was obliged to stand waiting 
while he looked for it, grubbing frantically in the earth with 
his brown fingers, and uttering mufiled exclamations, appar- 
ently of rage. Meanwhile, the tal! man had put the green bag 
up on the rack, gone quickly to the far side of the carriage, and 
sat down looking out of the window. 

Domini was struck by the mixture of indecision and blunder- 
ing haste which he had shown, and by his impoliteness. 
Evidently he was not a gentleman, she thought, or he would 
surely have obeyed his first impulse and allowed her to get into 
the train before him. It seemed, too, as if he were determined 
to be discourteous, for he sat with his shoulder deliberately 
turned towarda the door, and made no attempt to get his Arab 
out of the wav, although the train was just about to start. 
Domini was very tired, and she began to fcel angry with him, 
contemptuous too. The Arab could not find the money, and the 
little horn now piped ita warning of departure. It was abso- 
lutely necessary for her to get in at once if she did not mean to 
stay at El-Akbara. She trmed to pass the grovelling Arab, but 
as she did so he suddenly sprang up, jumped on to the step of 
the carriage, and, thrusting his bodv half through the doorway, 
began to address a torrent of Arabic to the passenger within. 
The horn sounded again, and the carriage jerked backwards 
preparatory to starting on its wav to Beni-Mora. 

Domini caught hold of the short European jacket the Arab 
was wearing, and said in French: 

« Fou must let me get in at once. The train is going.” 

The man, however, intent on replacing the coin he had lost, 
took no notice of her, but went on vociferating and gesticulat- 
ing. The traveller said something in Arabic. Domini was now 
very angry. She gripped the jacket, exerted all her force, and 
pulled Arab violently from the door. He alighted on the 

latform beside her and nearly fell. Refore he had recovered 

imself she sprang up into the train, which began to move at 
that very moment. As she got in, the man who had caused all 
the bother was leaning forward with a bit of silver in his hand, 
looking as if he were about to leave his seat. Domini cast a 
glance of o: at him, and he turned quickly to the window 
again and stared out, at the same time putting the coin back 
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into his pocket. A dull tłush rose on his cheek, but he at» 
tempted no apology, and did not even offer to fasten the lower 
handle of the door. 

* What a boor!” Domini thought as she bent out of the 
window to do it. 

When she turned from the door, after securing the handle, 
she found the carriage full of u pale twilight. "The train was 
stealing into the gorge, following the caravan of camels which 
she had seen disappearing. She paid no more attention to her 
companion, and her feeling of acute irritation against him died 
away for the moment. The towering chtls cast mighty shadows, 
the darkness deepened, the train, quickening its speed. seemed 
straining forward into the arms of night. "There was a chill in 
the air. Domini drank 1t into her lungs again, and again was 
startled, stirred, by the life and the mentality of it. She was 
conscious of receiving it with passion, as if, indeed, she held 
her lips to a mouth and drank some beiny's very nature into 
hers. She forgot her recent rexation and the man who had 
caused it. She forgot everything in mere sensation. She had 
no time to ask, * Whither am I going?” She felt like one borne 
upon a wave, seaward, to the wonder, to the danger, perhape, of 
a murmuring unknown. The rocks leaned forward; their 
teeth were fastened in the sky: they eneloeed the train, banish- 
ing the sun and the world from all the lives within it. She 
caught a fieeting glinipse of rushing waters far beneath her; of 
crumbling banks, covered with dóbris like the banka of a dis- 
used quarrv: of shattered boulders, grouped in a wild disorder, 
as if they had been vomited forth from some underworld or 
cast headlong from the sky: of the fiving shapes of fruit trees, 
mulberries and apricot trees, oleanders and palms; of dull yel- 
Jow walls guarding pools the colour of absinthe, imperturbable 
and still. A strong impression of increasing cold and dark- 
ness grew in her, and the noises of the train became hollow, 
and seemed to be expanding, as if they were striving to press 
through the impending rocks and find an outlet into space; 
failing, they rose angrily, violently, in Domini's ears, protest- 
ing, wrangling, shouting, declaiming. "The darkness me 
like the darkness of a nightmare. AII the trees vanished, as 
I they fied in fear. The rocks closed in as if to crush the train. 
There was a moment in which Domini shut her eves, like one 

tant of a tremendoua blow that cannot be avoided. 
he opened them to a flood of gold, out of which the face of 
a man looked, like a face looking out of the heart of the san. 
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CHAPTER III 


I" FLASHED UPON HER WITH THE DESERT, WITH 

the burning heaps of carnation and orange-coloured rocka, 
with the frst sand wilderneas, the first brown villages glow- 
ing in the late radiance of the afternoon like carven thinge 
of bronze, the first oasis of palms, deep green as a wave of the 
sea and moving like a wave, the first wonder of Sahara warmth 
and Sahara distance. She passed through the golden door iuto 
the blue country, and saw this face, and, for a moment, moved 
by the exalted sensation of a magical change in all her world, 
she looked at it simply as a new sight presented, with the sun, 
the mighty rocks, the hard, blind villages, and the dense trees, 
to her eyes, and connected it with nothing. It was part of this 
strange and glorious desert region to her. "That was all, for a 
moment. 

In the play of untempered golden light the face seemed pale. 
It was narrow, rather long, with marked and prominent fea- 
tures, a nose with a high bridge, a mouth with straight, red 
lips, and a powerful chin. "The eyes were hazel, almost yellow, 
with curious markings of a darker shade in the yellow. dark 
centres that looked black, and dark outer circles. "The evelashes 
were very long, the evebrows thick and strongly curved. 'The 
forehead was high, and swelled out alightly above the temples. 
There was no hair on the face, which was closely shaved. 
Near the mouth were two faint lines that made Domini think 
of physical suffering, and also of medieval knighta. Despite 
the glory of the sunshine there seemed to be a shadow falling 
across the face. 

This was all that Domini noticed before the spell of change 
and the abrupt glory was broken, and she knew that she was 
staring into the face of the man who had behaved so rudely at 
the station of El-Akbara. The knowledge gave her a definite 

„ Shock, and she thought that her expression must have changed 
abruptly, for a dull fiush rose on the stranger's thin cheeks and 
mounted to his rugged forchead. He glanced out of the win- 
dow and moved his handa uneasily. Domini noticed that they 
scarcely tallied with his face. Though serupulously clean, they 
łooked like the hands of a labourer, hard. broad, and brown. 
Kven his wrista, and a small section of his left forearm, which 
showed as he lifted his left hand from one knee to the other, 
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were heavily tinted by the sun. "The spaces between the fingers 
were wide, as they usually are in hands accustomed to grasping 
implementa, but the fingers themselves were rather delicate an 
artistic. 

Domini observed this swiftly. Then she saw that her neigh- 
bour was unpleasantly conscious of her observation. "This 
vexed her vaguely, perhaps because even so trifling a circum- 
stance was like a thin link between them. She snapped it b 
ceasing to look at or think of him. The window was down. A 
delicate and warm breeze drifted in, coming from the thicketa 
of the palms. In fiashing out of the darknees of the gorge 
Domini had had the sensation of passing into a new world and 
a new atmosphere. "The sensation stayed with her now ihat she 
was no longer dreaming or giving the reins to her imagination, 
but was calmly herself. Against the terrible rampart of rock 
the winds beat across the land of the Tell. But they die there 
frustrated. And the rains journey thither and fail,sinking into 
the absinthe-coloured pools of the gorge. And the snows and 
even the clouds stop, exhausted in their pilgrimage. The gorge 
is not their goal, but it is their grave, and the desert never sees 
their burial. So Domini's first sense of casting away the known 
remained, and eren grew. but now strongly and quietły. It was 
well founded, she thought. For she looked out of the carriage 
window towards the barrier she was leaving, and saw that on 
this side, guarding the desert from the world that is not desert, 
it was pink in.the evening light, deepening here and there to 
rose colour, whereas on the far side it had a rainy hue aa of 
rocks in England. And there was a lustre of gold in the hills, 
tinte of glowing bronze slashed with a red line as the heart of 
a wound, but recalling the heart of a flower. "The folds of the 
earth glistencd. There was flame down there in the river bed. 
The wreckage of the land, the broken fragments, gleamed as if 
braided with precious things. Everywhere the salt crystals 
sparkled with the violence of diamonds. Everywhere there was 
a strength of colour that hurled itself to the gaze, unabashed 
and almost savage, the colour of summer that never ceases, of 
heat that seldom dies, in a land where there is no autumn and 
seldom a flitting cold. 

Down on the road near the village there were people; old 
men playing the * lady's game” with stones set in squasres of 
sand, women peeping from flat roofs and doorways, children 
driving goats. A man, like a fair and beautiful Christ, with 
long hair and a curling beard, beat on the ground with a staff 
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and howled some tuneless notes. He was dressed in red and 
green. No one heeded him. A distant sound of the beating 
of drums rose in the air, mingled with piercing cries uttered by 
a naBal voice. And as if below it, like the orchestral accom- 
paniment of a dramatic solo, hummed many blending noises; 
faint calls of labourers in the palm-gardens and of women at 
the wells; chatter of children in dusky courts sheltered with 
rceds and pale-stemmed grasses; dim pipings of homeward- 
coming sbepherds drowned, with their pattering charges, in 
the golden vapours of the west; soft twitterings of birds 
beyond brown walls in green seclusions; dull barkings of 
guard dogs; mutter of camel drivers to their velvet-footed 
beasta. 

The caravan which Domini had seen descending into the 
gorge reappeared, moving deliberately along the desert road 
towards the south. A watch-tower peeped above the palma. 
Doves were cireling round it. Many of them were white. "They 
fiew hke ivorv things above this tower of glowing bronze, which 
slept at the foot of the pink rochs. On the left rose a mass of 
blood-red carth and stone. Slanting ravs of the sun struck it, 
and it glowed mysteriously like a mighty jewel. 

As Domini leaned out of the window, and the salt crystals 
sparkled to her eves, and the palms swaved languidly above the 
waters, and the rose and maure of the hills, the red and orange 
of the earth, streamed by in the flames of the sun before the 
passing train like a barbaric procession, to the sound of the 
hidden drums, the cry of the hidden priest, and all the whisper- 
ing melodies of these strange and unknown lives, tears started 
into her eyes. The entrance into this land of fame and colour, 
through its narrow and terrific portal, stirred her almost be- 
yond her present atrength. The glory of this world mounted 
to her heart, oppressing it. "The embrace of Nature was so 
violent that it crushed her. She felt like a little fiy that had 
sought to wing its way to the sun and, at a million miles” dis- 
tance from it, was being shrivelled by its heat. When all the 
wolces of the village fainted away she was glad, although she 
strained her ears to hear their fading echoes. Suddenly she 
knew that she was very tired, so tired that emotions acted upon 
her as physical exertion acts upon an exhausted man. She sat 
down and shut her eyes. For a long time she stayed with her 
eyes shut, but she knew that on the windows strange lights 
were puttering, that the carriage was slowly filling with the 
ineffable splendours of the west. Long afterwards she often 
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wondered whether she endowed the sunset of that day with 
supernatural glories because she was so tired. Perhape the salt 
mountain of El-Alia did not really sparkle like the celestial 
mountains in the visions of the Baints. Perhaps the long chain 
of the Aures did not really look as if all its narrow eleits had 
been powdered with the soft and bloomy leaves of unearthly 
riolets, and the desert was not cloudv in the distance towards 
the Zibans with the magical blue she thought she saw there, a 
blue neither of sky nor sea, but like the hue at the edge of a 
fiame in the heart of a wood fire. She often wondered, but she 
never knew. 

"The sound of a morement made her look up. Iier companion 
was changing his place and going to the other side of the com- 

rtment. He walked softly, no doubt with the desire not to 

isturb Domini. His back was towards her for an iustant, and 
she noticed that he was a powerful man, though very thun, 
and that his gait was heavy. It made her think again of his 
labourer's hands, and she began to wonder idly what was his 
rank and what he did. He sat down in the far corner on the 
same side as herself and stared out of his window, crossing his 
legs. He wore large boots with square toes, clumsy and un- 
fashionable, but comfortable and good for walking in. His 
clothes had obviously been made by a French tailor. "The stuff 
of them was grey and woollv, and they were cut tighter to the 
figure than English clothes generally are. He had on a black 
silk necktie, and a soft brown travelling hat dented in the 
middle. By the way in which he looked out of the window, 
Domini judged that he, too, was seeing the desert for the first 
tame. There was something almost passionately attentive in 
his attitude, something of straincd eagernesa in that part of 
his face which she could see from where she was sitting. His 
cheek was not pale, as she had thought at first, but brown, 
obviously burnt by the sun of Africa. But she felt that under- 
neath the sunburn there was pallor. She fancied he might be 
a painter, and was noting all the extraordinary colour effects 
with the definiteness of a man who meant, perhaps, to repro- 
duce them on canvas. 

The light, which had now the peculiar, almost supernatural 
softness and limpidity of light falling at evening (rom a declin- 
ing sun in a hot country, came full upon bim, and brightened 
his hair. Domini saw that it was brown with some chestnut 
in it, thick, and cut extremely short, as if bis head had recently 
been shaved. She felt convinced that he was not French. He 
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might be an Austrian, perhaps, or a Russian from the south of 
Russia. Me remained motionless in that attitude of profound 
observation. It suggested great force not merely of body, but 
also of mind, an almost abnormal concentration upon the thing 
observed. "This was a man who could surely shut out the whole 
world to look at a grain of sand, if he thought it beautiful or 
interesting. 

"hey were neur Beni-Mora now. Ita palins appeared far off, 
and in the midst of them a snow-white tower. "The Sahara 
lay beyond and around 1t, rolling away from the foot of low, 
brown bulls, that looked as if they had been covered with a soft 
powder of bronze. A long spur of rose-coloured mountains 
stretched awav towards the south. The sun was very near his 
setting. Small, red clouds fioated in the western quarter of the 
sky, and the far desert was beconmng mysteriously dim and 
blue like a remote sea. Here and there thin wreaths of smoke 
ascended from it, and hghts glittered in it, like earth-bound 
stars. 

Domini had never before understood low strangely, how 
strenuously, colour can at moments appeal to the imagination. 
In this pageant of the Iast she saw arise the naked sou] of 
Africa; no faded. gentle thing, fearful of being seen, fearful 
of being known and understood: but a phenomenon vital, bold 
and gorgeous, like the sound of a trumpet pealing a great 
revele. As she looked on tlus fłaming land laid fearlessly 
bare before her, disdaining the clothing of grass, plant and 
flower, of stream and tree, displaving itself with an almost 
brazen insouciance, confident in its spacious power, and in its 
golden pride, her heart leaped up aa if in answer to a deliberate 
appeal. The fatigue in her died. She responded to this rć- 
rełe like a young warrior who, so soon as he is wakened, 
atretches out his hand for his sword. "The sunset fiamed on her 
clear, white chceks, giving them its hue of life. And her 
nature flamed to meet it. ln the huge spaces of the Sahara her 
soul seeined to hcar the footsteps of Freedom treading towards 
the south. And all her dull perplexities, all her bitterness of 
ennut, all her questionings and doubts, were swept away on the 
keen desert wind into the endleas plaina. She had come from 
her last confession asking herself, * What am 1?” She had 
felt infinitely small confronted with the pettiness of modern, 
civilised life in a narrow, crowded world. Now she did not 
torture herself with any questions, for she knew that something 
large, something capable, something perhaps even noble, rose 
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up within her to greet all thus nobility, all this mighty frank- 
ness and fierce, undressed sincerity of nature. "This desert and 
this sun would be her comrades, and she was not afraid of 
them. 

Without being aware of it she breathed out a great sigh, 
feeling the necessity of liberating her joy of spirit, of letting 
the body, however inadequately and absurdly, make some dem- 
onstration in response to the secret stirring of the soul. "The 
man in the far corner of the carriage turned and looked at her. 
When she heard this movement Domini remermbered her irrita- 
tion against him at El-Akbara. In this splendid moment the 
feeling seemed to her so paltry and contemptible that she had 
a lively impulse to make amenda for the angry look she had 
cast at him. Poesibly, had she been quite normal, she would 
have checked such an impulse. "The voice of convcntionality 
would have made itself heard. But Domini could act vigor- 
ously, and quite carelesslvy, when she was moved. And she 
was deeply moved now, and longed to lavish the humanity, 
the sympathy and ardour that were quick in her. In answer 
to the stranger's movement she turned towards him, opening 
her lipe to speak to bim. Afterwards she never knew what she 
meant to say, whether, if she had spoken, the words would have 
been French or English. For she did not speak. 

The man's face was illuminated by the setting sun as he 
sat half round on his seat, leaning with his right hand palm 
downwards on the cushions. The light glittered on his short 
hair. He had pushed back his soft hat, and exposed his high, 
rugged forehead to the air, and his brown left hand gripped the 
top of the carriage door. The large, knotted veins on it, the 
stretched sinews, were very perceptiible, "The hand looked 
violent. Domini's eyes fell on it aa she turned. "The impulse 
to speak began to fail, and when she glanced up at the man's 
face she no longer felt it at all. For, despite the glory of the 
sunset on him, there seemed to be a cold shadow in his eyes. 
The faint lines near his mouth looked deeper than before, and 
now suggested most powerfully the dreamnesa, the harshnees 
of long-continued suffering. The mouth itecl(f was compresaed 
and grim, and the man's whole expression was fierce and 
startling as the expression of a criminal bracing himself to 
endure inevitable detection. o crude and piercing, indeed, 
was this mask coufronting her that Domini sta and was 
inclined to shudder. For a minute the man's eyes held hers, 
and she thought she saw in them unfathomable depths of 
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misery or of wickedness. She hardly knew which. Sorrow 
was like crime, and crime like the sheer desolation of grief 
to her just then. And she thought of the outer darkness 
spoken of in the Bible. It came before her in the sunset. 
Her father was in it, and this stranger stood by him. The 
thing was as vital, and fed as swiftly as a hallucination in a 
madman's brain. 

Domini looked down. AI the triumph died out in her, all 
the exquisite consciousness of the freedom, the colour, the 
bigness of life. For there was a black spot on the sun — 
humaenity, God's mistake in the great plan of Creation. And 
the shadow cast by humanity tempered, even surely conquered, 
the light. She wondered whether she would always feel the 
cold of the sunlesa places in the golden dominion of the sun. 

The man had dropped his eyes too. His hand fell from 
the door to his knee. He did not move till the train ran into 
Ben!-Mora, and the cager faces of countless Arabs stared in 
upon them from the scorched field of manceuvres where Spahis 
were exercising 1n the gathernng twilight. 





CHAPTER IV 





AVING GIVEN HER LUGGAGE TICKET TO A 

porter, Ilomini passed out of the station followed by Su- 
zanne, who looked and walked like an exhausted marionette. 
Batouch, who had emerged from a third-clasa compartment 
before the train stopped, followed them closelv, and as they 
reached the jostling crowd of Arabs which swarmed on the 
roadway he joined them with the air of a proprietor. 

«Which is Madame's hotel? ” 

Domini looked round. 

< Ah, Batouch |! ” 

Suzanne jumped as if her string had been sharply pulled, and 
cast a glance of dreary suspicion upon the poet. Śhe looked at 
his legs, then upwards. 

He wore white socks which almoet met hia pantaloons. 
Scarcely more than an inch of pale brown skin was visible. 
The gold buttons of his jacket glittered brightly. His blue 
robe floated majestically from hia broad shoulders, and the 
large tassa| of his fea fell coguettishly towards hia left ear, 
above which was set a pale bluc flower with a woolly green leaf. 
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Suzanne was slightly reassured by the fiower and the bright 
buttons. She felt that they needed a protector in this mob of 
shouting brown and black men, who clamoured about them like 
savapes, exposing bare legs and arms, even bare chests, in a 
most barbarous manner. 

«We are going to the Hotel du Dósert,” Domini con- 
tinued. '' Is it far?” 

*« Only a few minutes, Madame.” 

I shall like to walk there.” 

Suzanne collapsed. Her bones became as wax with appre- 
hension. She saw hereelf toiling orer leagues of sand towards 
some nameless hovel. 
| « Suzanne, you can get into the omnibus and take the hand- 

aga.” 

At the sweet word omnibus a ray of hope stale into the 
maid's heart, and when a nicelv-dressed man, in a long blue 
coat and indubitable trouscrs, assisted her politely into a vehi- 
cle which was unmistakable, she almost wept for joy. 

Meanwhile Domini, escorted serenely bv the poet, walked 
towards the long gardens of Beni-Mora. Nhe passed over a 
wooden bridge. White dust was flying from the road, along 
which many of the Arab amstocracy were indolentlv strolling, 
carrying lightly in their hands small red roscs or sprigs of pink 
geranium. [n their white robes they looked, she thought, like 
monks, though the cigarettes many of them were smoking 
fought against the illusion. Some of them were dressed like 
Batouch in pale-coloured ełoth. "Thev held each other's hands 
loosely as they sauntered along. chatterng in soft contralto 
voices. Two nr three were attended by servants, who walked a 
pace or two behind them on the left. "Those were members of 
great families, rulers of tribes, men who had influence over the 
Sahara people. One, a shortish man with a coal-black beard, 
moved so majestically that he scemed almost a giant. His face 
was very pale. On one of his small, almost white, hands glit- 
tered a diamond ring. A boy with a long, hooked nose strolled 
gravely near him, wearing brown kid gloves and a turban span- 
gled with gold. 

« That is the Kaid of Tonga, Madame,” whispered Batouch, 
looking at the pale man reverently. * He is here en permie- 
non.” 


« How white he is.” 
«They tricd to poison him. Ever since he is ill inside. 
That is his brother. "The brown gloves are very chic.” 
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A light carnage rolled rapidly by them in a white mist of 
dust. It was drawn by a pair of white mules, who whisked 
their long tails as they trotted briskly, urged on by a cracking 
whip. A big boy with heavy brown eyes was the coachman. 
By his side sat a very tall young negro with a humorous 
pointed nose, dressed in primrose yellow. He grinned at 
Batouch out of the misieęwhich accentuated the coal-black hue 
of his whimsical, happy face. 

« That is the Agha's son with Mabrouk.” 

They turned aside from the road and came into a long 
tunneł formed by mimosa trees that met above a broad path. 
To right and left were other little paths branching among the 
trunks of fruit trees and the narrow twigs of many bushes that 
grew luxuriantly. Between sandy brown banks, carefully 
flattened and beaten hard by the spades of Arab garden- 
ers, glided streams of opaque water that were guided from 
the desert by a system of dams. The Kaid's mill watched 
over them and the great wal] of the fort. In the tunnel the 
light was very delicate and tinged with green. The noise 
af the water fiowing was just audible. A few Arabs were 
sitting on benches in dreamy attitudes, with their hcellese 
slippers hanging from the toes of their bare feet. Bevond 
the entrance of the tunnel Domini could see two horsemen 
galloping at a tremendous pace into the desert. Their red 
cloaks streamed out over the sloping quarters of their horses, 
which devoured the earth as if in a frenzy of emulation. 
They disappeared into the last glories of the sun, which still 
lingered on the plain and blazed among the summits of the red 
mountains. 

Al] the contrasta of this land were exquisite to Domini and, 
in some mysterious way, suggested eternal things; whispering 
through colour, gleam, and shadow, through the pattern of leaf 
and rock, through the air, now fresh, now tenderly warm and 
perfumed, through the silence that hung like a filmy cloud in 
the golden heaven. 

She and Batouch entered the tunnel, passing at once into 
definite evening. The quiet of these gardens was delicious, and 
was only interrupted now and then by the sound of wheels 
upon the road as a carriage rolled by to some house which waą 
hidden in the distance of the oasis. The seated Arabs scarcel 
disturbed it by their murmured talk. Many of them, indeed, 
said nothing, but rested like lotus-eaters in graceful attitudes, 

„with hanging hands, and eyes, soft as the eyes of gazellea, that 
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regarded the shadowy paths and ereeping waters with a grave 
serenity born of the inmost spirit of idleness. 

But Batouch loved to talk, and soon began a languid mono- 
logue. 

He told Domini that he had been in Paris, where he had 
been the guest of a French poet who adored the Fast; that he 
himself was * instructed,” and not like other Arabs; that he 
smoked the hashish and could sing the love songs of the 
Sahara ; that he had travelled far in the desert, to Souf and to 
Quargla beyond the ramparts of the Dunes; that he composed 
verses in the night when the uninstructed, the brawlers, the 
drinkers of absinthe and the domino players were sleeping or 
wasting their time in the darkness over the pastimes of the 
lewd, when the sybarites were swearing under the smoky arche 
of the Moorish baths, and the marćchale of the dancing-girls 
sat in her fiat-roofed house guarding the jewels and the amu- 
lets of her gav confederation. "These verses were written both 
in Arabic and in French, and the poet of Paris and his friends 
had found them beautuful as the dawn, and as the palm trees 
of Ourlana by the Artesian wells. All the girls of the Ouled 
Nails were celebrated in these poems — Aishoush and Irena, 
Fatma and Baali. In them also were enshrined legends of the 
renerable marabouts who slept in the Paradise of Allah, and 
tales of the great warriors who had fought above the rocky 
precipices of Constantine and far off among the sands of the 
South. Thev told the stories of the Koulouglis, whose mothers 
were Moorish slaves, and romances in which figured the dark- 
skinned Beni M'Zab and the freed negroes who had fled away 
from the lands in the very heart of the sun. 

AI this information, not wholly devoid of a naive egoism, 
Batouch poured forth gently and melodiousiy as they walked 
through the twilight in the tunnel. And Domini was quite 
content to listen. The strange names the poet mentioned, his 
hquid pronunciation of them, his aślusions to wild events that 
had happened long ago in desert places, and to the lives of 
priests of his old religion, of fanatics, and girls who rode on 
camels caparisoned in red to the dancing-houses of Sahara 
cities — al] these things cradled her humour at this moment 
and seemed to plant her, like a mimosa tree, deep down in this 
sand garden of the sun. 

She had forgotten her bitter experience in the railway car- 
riage when it was recalled to her mind by an incident that 
clashed with her present mood. 
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Steps sounded on the path behind them, going faster than 
<hey were, and presently Domini saw her fellow-traveller strid- 
, ing along, accompanied by a young Arab who was carrying the 
green bag. The stranger was looking straight before him 
down the tunnel, and he went by swiftly. But his guide had 
something to say to Batouch, and altered his pace to keep be- 
'side them for a moment. He was a very thin, lithe, skittish- 
looking youth, apparently about twenty-three vears old, with a 
chocolate-brown skin, high cheek bones, long, almond-shaped 
eyes, twinkling with dissipated huinour, and a large mouth 
that smiled showing pointed white teeth. A stragglng black 
moustache sprouted on his upper lip, and long coarse strands 
of jet-black hair escaped from under the front of a fez that 
was pushed back on his small head. His neck was thin and 
long, and his hands were wonderfully delicate and expreesive, 
with rosy and quite perfect nails. When he laughed he had a 
habit of throwing his head forward and tucking in his chin, 
letting the tassel of his fez fall over his temple to left or right. 
He was dressed in white with a burnous, and had a many- 
coloured piece of silk with fraved edges wound about his waist, 
which was as slim as a voung girl's. 

He spoke to Batouch with intense vivacity in Arabic, at the 
same time shooting glances half-obsequious, half-impudent, 
wholly and even preternaturally keen and intelligent at 
Domini. Batouch replied with the dignified languor that 
seemed peculiar to him. The colloquy continued for two or 
three minutes. Domini thought it sounded like a quarrel, but 
she was not aócustomed to Arabs talk.  Meanwhile, the 
stranger in front had slackened his pace, and was obviously 
lingering for his neglectful guide. Once or twice he nearly 
stopped, and made a movement as if to turn round. But he 
checked it and went on slowly. His guide spoke more and 
more vehemently, and suddenly, tucking in his chin and die- 
playing his rows of biz and dazzling teeth, burst into a GAJ 
and boyish laugh, at the same time shaking his head rapidly. 
Then he shot one last sly look at Domini and hurried on, airily 
swinging the green bag to and fro. His arms had tiny bones, 
but they were evidently strong, and he walked with the light 
ease of a young animal. After he had gone he turned his head 
once and stared full at Domini. She could not help laughing 
at the vanity and consciousness of his expression. It was 
childish. Yet there was something ruthless and wicked in it 
too. As he came up to the stranger the latter looked round, 
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said something to him, and then hastened forward. Domini 
was struck by the difference between their gaita. For the 
stranger, although he was so strongly built and muscular, 
walked rather heavily and awkwardly, with a peculiar shuffling 
motion of his feet. She began to wonder how old he was. 
About thirtv-five or thirty-seven, she thought. 

« That is Hadj,” said Batouch, in his soft, rich voice. 

c Hadj 7 >» 

«© Yes. He is my cousin. He lives in Beni-Mora, but he, 
too, has been in Paris. He hus been in prison too.” 

« What for? 

* Stabbing.” 

Batouch gave this piece of information with quiet indiffer- 
ence, and continued: 

« He hkes to laugh. He is lazy. He has earned a great 
deal of money, and now he has none. To-nyght he is very gay, 
because he has a client.” 

« I see. Then he is a gude? ” 

« Many people in Bem-)iora are guides. But lladj is 
always lucky 1n getung the English.” 

« That man with him isn't Enghsh!” Domini exclaimed. 

She had wondered what the travellers nationahty was, but it 
had never occurred to her that it might be the samo as her own. 

« Yes, he is. And he is going to the Hotul du Dćzert. You 
and he are the only English here, and almost the only travel- 
lere. Jt is too early for many travellers yet. They fcar the 
beat. And besides, few English come here now. What a pity! 
Tbey spend monev, and like to see everything. lładj ia very 
anxious to buy a costume at Tums for the great fółe at the end 
of Ramadan. It will cost fifty or sixtv francs. He hopes the 
Englishman is rich. But all the English are rich and 


Here Batouch looked steadily at Domini with his large, 
unconcerned €yes. 

« This one s Arabic a little.” 

Domini made no reply. She was surprised by this piece of 
information. There was something, she thought, essentially 
un-English about the stranger. He was certainly not dressed 
by an English tailor. But it was not only that which had 
caused her mistake. His whole air and look, his manner of 
holding himself, of sitting, of s E yes, especially of 
walking — were surely foreign. Yet, when she came to thi 
about it, she conld not say that they were characteristic of any 
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other country. lIdly she had said to herself that the stranger 
might be an Austrian or a Russian. But she had beerr think- 
ing of his colouring. It happened that two attachćs of those 
two nations, whom she had met frequently in London, had hair 
of that shade of rather warm brown. 

« He does not look like an Englishman,” she said presently. 

* He can talk in French and in Arabic, but Hadj says he is 
English.” 

« How should Hadj know?” 

* Because he has the eyes of the jackal, and has been with 
nany Enghbsh. We are getting near to the Catholie church, 
Madame. You will gee it through the trees. And there is 
Monsieur the Curć coming towards us. He is coming from his 
house, which 18 near the hotel.” 

At some distance in the twiheht of the tunnel Domini saw a 
black figure 1n a soutane walking verv slowly towards them. 
The stranger, who had been coverng the ground rapidly with 
lus curious, shuffling strde, was much nearer to it than they 
were, and, if he kept on at his present pace, would soon pass 
it. But suddenly Domini saw him pause and hesitate. He 
bent down and seemed to be doing something to his boot. 
iładj dropped the green bag, and was evidently about to kneel 
down and assist him when he hfted himself up abruptly, looked 
before him ax if at the priest who was approaching, then turned 
sharply to the mght into n path which led out of the garden to 
the arcades of the Rue Berthe. Hadj followed, gesticulating 
frantically, and volubly explarning that the hotel was in the 
A opat direction. But the stranger did not stop. He only 
glanced swiftly back over his shoulder once, and then con- 
tinued on his way. 

'« What a funny man that is! ” said Batouch. * What does 
he want to do? ” 

Domini did not answer him, for the priest was just passing 
them, and she saw the church to the left among the trees. It 
was a plain, unpretending building, with a white wooden door 
set in an arch. Above the arch were a small crosa, two windows 
with rounded tops, a clock, and a white tower with a pink roof. 
She looked at it, and at the priest, whose face was dark and 
meditative, with lustrous, but sad, brown eves. Yet she 
thought of the stranger. 

Her attention waa beginning to be strongly fixed upon this 
unknown man. His appearance and manner were s0 unusual 
that is was impossible not to notice him. 
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« There is the hotel, Madame!” said Batouch. 

Domini saw it standing at right angles to the church, facing 
the gardens. A little way back from the church was the priest 8 
house, a white bulding shaded by date pałms and pepper trees. 
As they drew near the stranger reappeured under the arcade, 
above which was the terrace of the hotel. He vanished through 
the big doorway, followed by Hadj. 

While Suzanne was unpacking Domini came out on to the 
broad terrace which ran along the whole length of the Iłotel du 
Dózsert. Her bedroom opened on to it in front, and at the 
back communicated with a small sałon. Tlus sałon opened on 
to a second and smaller terrace, from which the desert could be 
seen beyond the palms. "There seemed to be no guests in the 
hotel. "The verandah was deserted, and the pesce of the soft 
evening was profound. Against the white parapet a small, 
round table and a cane arm=hair had been placed. A sub- 
dued patter of feet in slippers came up the stairwav, and an 
Arab servant appeared with a tea-trav. lle put it down on 
the table with the precise deftness which Domini had alread 
obserred in the Arabs at Robertralle, and swiftly vanished. 
She sat down in the chair and poured out the tea, leaning her 
left arm on the parapet. 

Her head was very tired and her temples felt compressed. 
She was thankful for the quiet round her. Any harsh voice 
would hate been intolerable to her just then. There were 
many sounds in the village, but they were vague, and mingled, 
fiowing together and composiny one sound that waa soothing, 
tbe restrained and eve] race of Lufe. It hummed in Domini'e 
eare as she sipped her tea, and gavc an under-side of romance 
to the peace. The light that floated in under the round archea 
of the terrace was subdued. "The sun had just gone down, and 
the bright colours bloomed no more upon the mountatns, which 
looked like alent monsters that had lost the hue of youth and 
had suddenly become mystenoualy old. The cvening star shone 
in a sky that still held on its Western border some last pale 
R of day, and, at its signal, many dusky wanderem 
olded their loose garments round them, slung their long guns 
acrosa their shoulders, sand prepared to start on their journey, 
belped by the cool night wind that blows in the desert when tbe 
sun departa. 

Domini did not know of them, but she felt the near presence 
of the desert, and the feeling quieted her nervea. She was 
thankful at tbis moment that she was travelling without any 
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woman friend and was not persecuted by any sense of obliga- 
tion. In her fatigue, to rest passive in the midst of quiet, and 
soft light, calm in the belief, almost the certainty, that this 
desert village contained no acquaintance to disturb her, was to 
know al] the joy she needed for the moment. She drank it in 
dreamily. Liberty had alwavs been her fetish. What woman 
had more liberty than she had, here on this lonely verandah, 
with the shadowy trees below? 

The bell of the church near bv chimed softly, and the 
familiar sound fell strangely upon Dominus ears out here in 
Africa, reminding her of manv sorrows. Her religion was 
Linked with terrible memories, with cruel struggles, with hate- 
ful scenes of violence. Lord Kens had been a man of passion- 
ate temperament. Strong in goodness when he had been led 
by love, he had been equallv strong in evil when hate had led 
him. Domini had been forced to contemplate at close quarters 
the raw charscter of a warped nan, from whom circumstance 
had stripped all tendernexs, nearly all reticence. "The terror of 
truth was known to her. She had shuddered before it, but 
she had been obligod to watch it during many vears. [n 
coming to Beni-Mora she had had a sort of vague, and almost 
childish, feeling that she was putuny the broad sea between 
herself and it. Yet before she had started it had been buried 
In the grave. She never wished to behold such truth again. 
She wanted to look upon some other truth of life — the truth 
of beauty, of calm, of freedom. Lord Rens had always been 
A slave, the slave of love, most of all when he was filled with 
hatred, and Domini, infiuenced bv his example, instinctwely 
connected love with a chain. Only the love a human being 
has for God seemed to her sometimes the finest freedom: the 
movement of the soul upward into the infinite obedient to the 
call of the great Iaberator. 'The love of man for woman, 
of woman for man, she thought of as imprisonment, bondage. 
Was not her mother a slave to the man who had wrecked her 
life and carried her spirit beyond the chance of heaven? Was 
not her father a slave to her mother? She ahrank defnitely 
from the contemplation of herself loving, with all the stre 
she suspected in her heart, a human bcing. In her religion 
only she had felt in rare momenta something of love. And now 
here, in this tremendous and conquering land, she felt a divine 
stirring in her love for Nature. For that afternoon Nature, 
so often calm and meditative, or gently indifferent, aa one too 
complete to be aware of those who lack completenese, had 
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zmpetuoualy summoned her to worship, had ardently appealed 
to her for something more than a temperate watchfulness or a 
sober admiration. There had been a most definite demand 
made upon her. Even in her fatigue and in this dreamy 
twilight she was conscious of a latent excitement that was not 
lulled to sleep. 

And as she sat there, while the darkness grew in the sky 
and spread secretly along the sandy rills among the trees, she 
wondered how much she held within her to give in answer to 
this cry to her of self-confident Nature. Was it only a little? 
She did not know. Perhaps she was tno tired to know. But 
however much it was it must scem mcagre. What is cven a 
woman's heart given to the desert or a woman's soul to the 
sea What is the worship of anvone to the sunset among the 
hills, or to the wind that lifts all the cłouda from hefore 
the face of the moon? 

A chill stole over Domini. Nhe felt like a very poor woman, 
who can never know the joy of giving, because she does not 

even a mite. 

The church bel! chimed again among the palms. Domini 
heard voices quite clearly below her under the arcade. A 
French cafć was inatalled there, and two or three soldiers were 
taking their apźritif before dinner out in the ar. "They were 
talking of France, as people in exile talk of their country, with 
the deliberateness that would conceal regret and the child's 
instinctive affection for the mother. Their voices made 
Domini think again of the recruita, and then, because of them, 
of Notre Dame de la (iarde, the mother of God, looking 
towar:ls Africa. She remembered the tragedy of her last con- 
fession. Would she be able to confess here to the Father whom 
she had seen strolling in the tunnel? Would she learn to 
know here what she really was? 

How warm it was in the night, and how warmth, aa it 
develope thc fecundity of the earth, develops also the posaibili- 
ties in many men and women. Despite her lassitude of body, 
which kept her motionlesa as an idol in her chair, with he. 
arm lying along the parapet of the verandah, Domini felt aa 
if a confused crowd of thinga indefinable, but violent, was 
already stirring within her nature, ax if thia new climate was 
calling armed men into being. Could she not hear the murmur 
of their voices, the distant clashing of their wespone? 

Without being aware of it she was dropping into sleep. The 
sound of a footstep on the wooden fłoor of the verandah recalled 
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her. lt was at some distance behind her. It crosaed the 
verandah and stopped. She felt quite certain that it was the 
step of her fellow-traveller, not because she knew he was stay- 
ing in the hotel, but rather because of the curious, uneven 
heavinees of the tread. 

What was he doing? Looking over the parapet into the 
fruit gardens, where the white figures of the Arabs were flitting 
through the trees? 

He was perfectly silent. Donuni was now wide awake. The 
feeling of calm serenity had left her. She was nervously 
trouLled by this presence near her, and swiftly recalled the few 
trifiing incidents of the dav which had begun to delineate a 
character for her. 'Thev were, she found, all unpleasant, all, 
at least, faintly disagrecable. Yet, in sum, what was their 
meaning? The sketch thev traced was so slight, so confused, 
that it told little. The last incident was the strangest. And 
again she saw the long and luminous pathway of the tunnel, 
flickering with hyht and shade, carpeted with the pale reflec- 
tons of the leaves and narrow branches of the trees, the black 
figure of the priest far down 1t, and the tall form of the 
stranger in an attitude of painful hesitation. Each time she 
had seen him, apparentlv desirous of doing something definite, 
hesitation had orertaken him. In his indecision there was 
something horrible to her, something alarming. 

Nhe wished he was not standinp belind her. and her discom- 
fort increased. She could at] hear the voices of the soldiers in 
a: Perhaps he was listening to them. They sounded 
ouder. 

"The speakers were getting up from their seata. There was 
a jingling of spure. a traimp of fcet. and the voices died away. 
"The church bell chimoed ngain. As it did so Domini heard 
heavy and uneren steps cross the verandah hurriedly. An 
instant later she heard a window shut sharpły. 

" Nuzanne! " she called. 


zj maid appeared, yawning, with various parcels in her 


* Yea, Mademoiselle.” 

*] sha'n't go down to the salle-d-manger to-night. Tell 
them to give me some dinner in my salon.” 

* Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

" Vou did not see who was on the verandah just now?” 

The maid looked surprised. 

* [ was in Mademoiselle's room.” 


/ 
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<« Yes. How near the church 18.” 

« Mademoiselle will have no difficulty in getting to Mase. 
She will not be obliged to go among all the Araba.” 

Domini amiled. 

« I hare come here to be among the Arabs, Suzanne.” 

« The porter of the omnibus tells me they are dirty and very 
dangerous. Thev carry knives, and their clothes are full of 


« You will feel quite differently about them in the morning. 
Don't forget about dinner.” 

« I will speak about it at once, Mademoiselle.” 

Suzanne disappeared, walkiny as one who suspects ambush. 

After dinner Domini went again to the verandah. She found 
Batouch there. He had now folded a snow-whuite turban round 
his head, and looked like a voung bluygh priest of some ornate 
religion. He suggested that Domam should come out with him 
to visit the Rue des Ouled Nails and sce the strange dances of 
the Sahara. But she dec Hned. 

« Not to-night, Batouch. I must go tobed. I haven't slept 
for two nights.” 

« But I do not sleep, Madamme. [n the night I compoee 
verses. My brain is alive. My heart is on fre." 

« Yes, but I am not a poet. besides, I may he here for a 
long time. [I shall have many eveminyfs to see the dances.” 

he poet looked displeasel. 

« The gentleman 18 going.” he said. *' Hadj is at the door 
waiting for him now. But Hadj is afraid when he entere the 
street of the dancers." 

44 Why? >y 

« There is a girl there who wishes to kill him. Her name is 
Aishoush. She was sent away from Beni-Mora for six months, 
but she has coine back, and after all this time she still wishes to 
kill Hadj.” 

« What has he done to her?” 

*« He has not loved her. Yes, Hadj is afraid, but he will go 
with the gentleman because he must earn money to buy a cos-- 
tumme for the fćte of Ramadan. 1 also wish to buy a new 
costumme.” 

He looked at Domini with a dignified plaintireness. His 
pe inst the pillar of the verandah was superb. Over his 

lue cioth jacket he had thrown a thin white burnous, which 
hung round him in classic folds. Domini could scarcely be- 
liere that so magnificent a creature was touting for a franc. 
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The idea certainly did occur to her, but she banished it. For 
she was a novice in Africa. 

« I am too tired to go out to-night,” she said decisively. 

« Qood-night, Madame. I shall be here to-morrow morning 
at seven o'clock. The dawn in the garden of the gazelles is 
like the flames of Paradise, and you can see the Spahis gallop- 
ing upon horses that are beautiful as 4 

* I shall not get up early to-morrow.” 

Batouch assumed an expression that was tragically submie- 
sive and turned to go. Just then Suzanne appeared at the 
French window of her bedroom. She started as she perceived 
the poet, who walked slowlv > her to the staircase, throwing 
his KE back from his big shoulders, and stood looking 
after him. Her eves fixed themselves upon the section of bare 
leg that was visible above his stockings white as the driven 
snow, and a faintlv sentimental expression mingled with their 
defiance and alarm. 

Domini got up from her chair and leaned over the parapet. 
A streak of yellow light from the doorwav of the hotel lav upon 
the white road below, and in a moment she saw two figures 
come out from beneath the rerandah and pause there. Hadj 
was one, the stranger was the other. The stranger struck a 
match and tried to light a cigar. but failed. He struck another 
match, and then another, but still the cigar would not draw. 
Hadj looked at him with mischievous astonishment. 

* 1f Monsieur will permit me "he began. 

But the stranger took the cigar hastilvy from his mouth and 
fiung it away. 

*"] don't want to smoke,” Domini heard him say in French. 

Then he walked awav with Hadj into the darkness. 

„As they disappearcd Domini hcard a faint shrieking in the 
distance. It waa the music of the African hautbov. 

The night was marvellously dry and warm. The thicklv 
growing trecs in the garden scarcely moved. It was very still 
and very dark. Suzanne, standing at her window, looked like 
a shadow in her black drese. Her attitude was romantic. 
Perhape the subtle influence of this Sahara village was begin- 
ning to steal even over her obdurate spirit. 

e AI went on crying. fs notes, though faint, 
were sharp and piercing. Once more the church bell chimed 
among the date palma, and the two musica, with their violently 
diffe asaociatione, clashing together amote upon Domini's 
heart with a sense of trouble, almost of tragedy. "The pulse 
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tn her temples throbbed, and she clasped her hands tightly 
together. "That brief moment, in which she heard the duet of 
those two voices, was one of the moet interesting, yet also 
one of the most painfu| she had ever known. "The church bell 
was silent now, but the hautboy did not cease. It was bar- 
barous and provocative, shrilł with a persistent triumph. 

Dom1m went to bed early, but she could not sleep. Just 
before midnight she heard someone walking up and down on 
the verandah. "The step was heavy and shuffing. It came and 
went, came and went, without pause tl she waa in a fever of 
uneasiness. Only when two chimed from the church did it 
cease at last. 

She whispered a prayer to Notre lame de la (rarde, The 
Blessed Virgin, looking towards Afmca. For the first time 
she felt the loneliness of her situation and that she was far 
away. 





CHAPTER V 





OWARDS MORNING DOMINI SLEPT. IT WAS 
nearly eight o'clock when she awoke. The room was full 
of soft hght which told of tlie sun outside, and she got up at 
once, put on a pair of slippers and opened the French window 
on to the verandah. Already Beni-Mora was bathed in golden 
beams and (full of gentle activities. A flock of goats pattered 
by towards the edge of the oasis. The Arab gardeners were 
laziły sweeping small leaves from the narrow patha under the 
mimosa and pepper trees. Soldiers in loose white suita, dark 
blue sashes and the fcz, were hastening from the Fort towards 
the market. A distant bugle rang out and the snar| of camels 
was audible from the village. Domini stood on the verandah 
for a moment, drinking in the desert nir. It made her feel 
very pure and clean, as if she had just bathed in clear water. 
She looked up at the limpid sky, which seemed full of ho 
and of the power to grant blessinga, nnd she was glad that s 
had come to Beni-Siora. Her lonely sensation of the previous 
night had gone. As she stood in the sun she waa conscious 
that she needed re-creation and that here she might find it. 
The radiant sky, the warm sun and the freedom of the coming 
day and of many coming desert days, filled her heart with an 
almost childish sensation. She felt younger than she had felt 
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for years, and even foolishly innocent, like a puppy dog or a 
kitten. Her thick black hair, unbound, fell in a veil round her 
strong, active body, and she had the rare consciousneas that be- 
hind that other more mysterious veil her soul was to-day a less 
unfit companion for ita mate than it bad been since her 
mother'8 8in. 

Cleanliness — what a blessed condition that was, a condition 
to breed bravery. ln this early inorning hour Beni-Mora 
looked magically clean. Domini thought of the desperate dirt 
of london mornings, of the sooty air brooding above black 
trees and greasy pavementa. Surely it was difficult to be clean 
of soul there. Here it would be easy. One would tune one's 
lyre in accord with Nature and be as a singing palm tree beside 
a water-spring. She took upa little vellum-bound book which 
she had laid at night upon her dressing-table. It was Of the 
Imitatton of Christ, and she opened it at haphazard and 
glanced down on a sunht page. Her eyes fell on these words: 


* Lore watcheth, and sleeping, slumbereth not. When 
weary it is not tured; when stratened »t is not constrained; 
when frightened it is not disturbed; but like a vivid flame 
and a burning torch it mounteth upwards and securelv pase- 
cth through all. Whosoever loveth knoweth the cery of this 
volce. 


The sunlight on the page of the little book was like the virid 
flame and the burning torch spoken of in it. Heat. light, a 
fierce vitality. Domini had becn weary so long, weary of soul, 
that she was almost startled to find herself responding quiekly 
to the sacred passion on the page, to the bright beam that kissed 
it as twin kisses twin. She knelt down to say her morning 
prayer, but all she could whisper was: 

*(), God, renew me. 0, Giod, renew me. Give me power 
to feel, kcenly, fiercelv, cven though I suffer. Let me wake. 
let me feel. lat me bea living thing once more. O, God, 
renew me, renew me!” 

While she prayed she prosaed her face so hard against her 
hands that patches of red came upon her checka. And after- 
wards it seemed to her as if her first real, passionate prayer in 
Beni-Mora bad hoen almost like a command to God. Was not 
such a fierce prayer perhaps a blasphemy ? 

She rose from that prayer to the first of her new daya. 

After breakfast she looked over the edge of the verandah and 
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saw Batouch and Hadj squatting together in the shadow of the 
trees below. They were smoking cigarettes and talking eagerly. 
Their conversation, which was Arabic, sounded violent. The 
accented words were like blows. Domini had not looked over 
the parapet for more than a minute before the two guides saw 
her and rose smiling to their feet. 

<]I am waiung to show the village to Madame,” said 
Batouch. coming out softly into the road, while Hadj remained 
under the trees, exposing his teeth in a sarcastic grin. which 
plainly enough conreyed to Domim his pty for her sad mis- 
take in not engaging him as her attendant. 

Domini nodded. went back into her room and put on a 
shady hat. Suzanne handed her a large parasol lined with 
green, and she descended the stairs rather slowly. She was not 
sure whether she wanted a companion in her rirst walk about 
Beni-Mora. There would be more savour of freedom in soli- 
tude. Yet she had hardly the heart to disniss Batouch, with 
all his dignity and determination. She resolved to take him 
for a httle while and then to get rid of him on some pretext. 
Perhape she would make some purchaseś in the bazaars and 
send him to the hotel with thern. 

« Madame has slept well? ” asked the poet as she emerged 
into the sun. 

* Pretty well,” she answered, noddine again ta Hadj, whose 
grin became more mischievous, and opening her parasal. 
« Where are we going?” 

* Wherever Madame wishes. There is the market, the negro 
village, the mosque, the casino, the statne of the Cardinal, the 
bazaars, the ih of the Count Ferdinand Anteoni.” 

< A garden,” said Domini. * lsit a beautiful ane?" 

Batouch was about to burst into a lvric ocstasy, but he 
checked himself and said: 

« Madame shall see for herself and tell me afterwarda if in 
all Europe there is one such garden." 

« Oh, the English gardens are wonderful,” she saiń, smiling 
at his patriotic conceit. * 

«No doubt. Madame shall tell me, Xfadame shall tell me,” 
he ae: with imperturbable confidence. 

*" Bunt first I wish to go for a moment into the church,” she 
said. * Wait for me here, Batouch.” 

She croased the road, passed the modest, one-storied house 
of the priest, and came to the church, which looked out on ta 
the quiet gardens. Before going up the steps and in at thc 
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door she paused for a moment. There was something touching 
to her, as a Catholic, in this symbol of her faith set thus far 
out in the midst of Islamism. The cross was surely rather 
lonely here, raised above the white-robed men to whom it meant 
nothing. She was conscious that since she had come to this 
land of another creed, and of another creed held with fanati- 
cism, her sentiment for her own religion, which in England for 
many years had been but lukewarm, had suddenly gained in 
strength. She had an odd, almost manly, sensation that it 
was her duty in Africa to stand up for her faith, not blatantly 
in words to impress others, but persereringly in heart to satisfy 
herself. Sometimes she felt very protective. She felt pro- 
tective to-dnv as she looked at this humble building, which she 
likened to one of the poor saints of the Thebaid, who dwelt 
afar in desert places, and whose devotions were broken by the 
night-cries of jackals and bv the roar of ravrenous beasts. With 
this feeling strong upon her she pushed open the door and 
went in. 
The interior was plain, even ugly. The walls were painted 
a hideous drab. "The stone tloor was covered with small, hard, 
atraw-bottomed chairs and narrow wooden forms for the 
patient knees of worshippers. [In tbe front were two rows of 
private chairs, with velvet cushions of various brilliant hues 
and velvet-covered rails. On the left was a high stone pulpit. 
The altar, bevond its mean black and gold railing, was dingy 
and forlorn. On it there was a tiny gold cross with a gold 
statuette of Christ hanging. surmounted bv a canopy with ka 
pillars, which looked as 1f made of some unwholesome sweet- 
meat. Long candles of blue and gold and bouqueta of dusty 
artificia! flowers fianked it. Behind it, in a round niche, stood 
a pa figure of Christ holding a book. The two adjacent 
side chapels had domed roofs representing the firmament. 
Beneath the pulpit stood a small harmonium. At the opposite 
end of the church was a high gallery holding more chaire. 
The mean, featureless windows were filled with glass half 
white, half staring red dotted with vellow croases. Round the 
walls were reliefs of the fourteen stations of the Cross in white 
po: on 8 gilt ground framed in grey marble. From the roof 
ung vulgar glass chandeliers with ropes tied with faded pink 
ribands. Several trightfu] plaster statues daubed with scarlet 
and chocolate hrown stood under the windows, which were 
protected with brown woollen curtains. Close to the entrance 
were a receptacle for holy water in the form of a shell, and a 
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confessional of stone flanked by boxes, one of which bore the 
words, * Qraces obtenues,” the other, '* Demandes,” and a card 
on which was printed, * Litanies en honneur de Saint Antoine 
de Padoue.” 

There was nothing to please the eye, nothing to appeal to the 
senses. There was not even the mystery which broda and 
softens, for the sunshine streamed in through the white glasa 
of the windows, rerealing. even empbastising, as if with delib- 
erate cruelty, the cheap tinerv, the tarnished velvet, the crude 
colours, the imeretrcious gestures and poses of the plaster 
sainta. Yet aa Domini touched her forehead and breast with 
holy water, and knelt for a moment on the stone floor, „he was 
conscious that this rather pitiful house of (łod moved her to an 
emotion she had not felt in the great and beautiful churches to 
which she was accustomed 1n England and on the Continent. 
Through the windows she saw the ontlines of palm leavee 
vibrating in the brecze; Afrmcan fingers. feeling, with a sort of 
fluttering suspicion, if not enmitv, round the heart of this 
intruding religion, which had wandered hither from some dia- 
tant place, and stayed, confronung the burning glance of the 
desert. Bold, little, humble church! Domini knew that she 
would love it. But she did not know then how much. 

She wandered round slowly with a grave face. Yet now and 
then, as she stood by one of the plaster saints, she smuled. 
They were indeed strange offerings at the shrne of Him who 
held this Africa in the hollow of His hand, of Him who had 
ordered the pageant of the sun which she had seen last night 
among the mountains. And presently she and this little charch 
in which she stood alone became pathetie in her thoughts, and 
even the religion which the one carne to profess in the other 
pathetic too. For here, in Africa, she began to realise the wide- 
nese of the world, and that many things must surely seem to 
the Creator what these plaster sainta seemed jnat then to her. 

«Ob, how little, how little! * she whispered to herself. 
« Let me be bigger! Oh, let me grow, and here, not only 
hereafter ! ” ; 

The church door creaked. She turned her head and saw the 
priest whom she had met in the tunnel entering. He came up 
to her at once, saluted her, and said: 

«| saw you from my window, Madame, and thought I 
would offer to show you our little church here. We are very 
proud of it.” 

Domini liked hia voice and his naive remark. His face, too, 
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though undistinguished, looked honest, kind, and pathetic, but 
with a pathos that was unaffected and quite unconscious. The 
lower part of it was hidden by a moustache and beard. 

« Thank you,” she answered. *I have been looking round 
already.” 

* You are a Catholic, Madame? ” 

« Yes.” 

The priest looked pleased. "There was something childlike 
in the mobility of his face. 

«]Iam glad,” he said simply. * We are not a rich com- 
munity in Beni-Mora, but we have been fortunate in bygone 
years. Our great Cardinal, the Father of Africa, loved this 

lace and cherished his children here.” 

« Cardinal Lavigerie?” 

« Yes, Madame. His house is now a native hospital. His 
statue faces the beginning of the great desert road. But we 
remember him and his spirit is sul] among us.” 

The priest's eyes lit up as he spoke. "The almost tragic 
expression of his face changed to one of enthusiasm. 

« He loved Africa, I believe,” Domini said. 

« His heart was here. And what hedid! I was to have been 
one of his freres armćs, but my health prevented, and after- 
wards the association was dissolved.” 

(The sad expression returned to hus face. 

* "There are many temptations in such a land and climate as 
this,” he said. * And men are weak. But there are still the 
White Fathers whom he founded. (ilorious men. They carry 
the Crosa into the wildest places of the world. "The most 
fanatical Arabs respect the White Marabouta.” 

« You wish you were with them? * 

"Yes, Madame. But my health onlv permits me to be a 

humble parish priest here. Not all who desire to enter the most 
severe life can do so. 1f it were otherwise I should long since 
have been a monk. The Cardinal himself showed me that my 
duty lsy in other paths.” 
„ He pointed out to Domini one or two things in the church 
which he admired and thought worthy ; the carving of the altar 
rail into grapea, cara of corn, crosees, anchors: the white em- 
broidered muslin that draped the tabernacie; the statue of a 
bishop in a red and gold mitre holding a staff and Bible, and 
another statue representing a saint with a languid and oon- 
ati tę expression stretching out a Bible, on the leaves of 
which a tiny, smiling child was walking. 
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As they were about to leave the church he made Domini 
pause in front of a painting of Saint Bruno dressed in a white 
monkish robe, beneath which was written in gilt letters: 


« Saint Bruno ordonne 4 scs disciples 
De renoncer aux biens terrcetres 
Pour acqućrir les biens celestes.'' 


The disciples stood around the saint in grotesque attitudee 
of pious attention. 

* That, I think, is rery beautful,” he said. * Who could 
look at it without feeling that the greatest act of man is re- 
nunciation ? ” 

His dark eves flamed. Just then a faint soprano bark came 
to them from outside the church door, a very discreet and even 
humbłe, but at the same time anxious, bark. The priest's face 
changed. The almost passionate asceticism of 1t was replaced 
by a soft and gentle look. 

* Bous-Bous wants me,” he said, and he opened the door for 
Domini to pass out. 

A small white and yellow dog, very clean and wel] brushed, 
was sitting on the step in an attentive attitude  Directly the 
priest appeared it began to wag its short tail violently and to 
run round his feet, curving its body into semi-circles. He bent 
down and patted it. 

* My little companion, ladame,” he said. * He was not 
with me vesterdav, as he was being washed.” 

Then he took off his hat and walked towards his house, 
accompanied by Bous-Bous, who had suddenly assumed an air 
of conscious majesty, as of one born to preside over the fate of 
an important personage. 

Domini stood for a moment under the palm trees looking 
after them. There was a steady shining 1n her cvea. 

* Madame is a Catholic too?” asked Batouch, staring 
steadily at her. 

Domini nodded. She did not want to discuss religion with 
an Arab minor poet just then. 

« Take me to the market,” she said, mindful of her secret 
resolre to get rid of her companion as soon as possible. 

They get out across the gardens. 

It was a celestial day. All the clear, untempered light of the 
world seemed to have made its home in Beni-Mora. Yet the 
heat was not ercessive, for the glorious strength of the sun 
was robbed of ita terror, its possible brutality, by the bright 
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and feathery dryness and coolness of the airs. She stepped 
out briskly. Her body seemed suddenly to become years 
younger, full of elasticity and radiant strength. 

« Madame ia very strong. Madame walks like a Bedouin.” 

Batouch's voice sounded seriously astonished, and Domini 
burst out laughing. 

< In England there are many strong women. But I shall 
grow stronger here. 1 shall become a real Arab. This air 
gives me life.” 

They were just reaching the road when there was a clatter of 
hoofs, and a Spahi, mounted on a slim white horse, galloped 
past at a tremendous pace, holding his reins high abore the red 
peak of his saddle and staring up at the sun. Domini looked 
after him with critical admiration. 

«You've got Rome good horses here,” she said when the 
Spahi had disappeared. 

* Madame knows how to ride? ” 

She laughed again. 

« I've ridden ever since I was a child.” 

«You can buy a fine horse here for sirteen pounds,” re- 
marked Batouch, using the pronoun *' tu,” as is the custom of 
the Arabs. 

* Find me a good horse, a horse with spirit, and II] buy 
him,” Domini said. * I want to go far out in the desert, far 
away from everything.” 

« You must not go alone.” 

« Why not?” 

< There are bandits in the desert.” 

< [UI take my revolver,” Ilomini said carelesaly. * But I 
will go alone.” 

They were in sight of the market now, and the hum of 
roices came to them, with nasa] cries, the whine of praying 
beggars, and the fierce braying of donkeys. At the end of the 
small street in which they were Domini saw a wide open 
in the centre of which stood a quantity of pillars supporting a 
pesked roof. Round the sides of the square were arcades 
awarming with Arabs, and under the central roof a mob of 
figures came and went, as fies go and come on a piece of meat 
flung out into a sunny płace. 

s What a quantity of people! Do they all live in Beni- 
Mora?” she asked. 

* No, they come from all parts of the desert to sell and to 
buy. But most of those who s! are Mozabites.” 
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Lattle children in bright-coloured rags came dancing round 
Domini, holding out their copper-coloured hands, aad crying 
shrillv, * 'Msee, M'dame! 'Maee, M'dame!” A deformed 
man, who looked like a distoried beetle, crept round her feet, 
gazing up at her with eves that squnted horribly, and roaring 
in an imperative Yotce sorue Arab formula 1n which the words 
« Allah=el-Akbar " contunually recurred. A tall negro, with a 
long tuft of hair banging from his shaven head, followed hard 
upon her heels, rolhny hs bulging vyes, in which two yellow 
flames were caught, and trying to engage her attention, though 
with what object she could not zmagine. From all directions 
tali men with naked arms and legs, and fluttenng white gar- 
menta, came slowly towards her, stanę intently at her with 
lustrous eves, whose expression seemed to denote rather a calm 
and dignitied apprawement than any vulgar curiosity. Boys, 
with the whitest teeth she had nerer beheld, and fowers above 
their well-shaped, del:cate cars, smiled up at her with engaging 
impudence. Her nostrils were filled with a strange crowd of 
odours, which caine from humanity dressed in woollen gar- 
menta, from fruits expoed for sale m rush panniers, from 
round close bouquets of roses rnnged with tight borders of 
green leaves, from burmnyg incens' twigs, from raw reat, from 
amber ornamenta and strong perfumes in glass phials figured 
with gold — attar of rose, orange blossom. geranium and white 
lilac. In the shimnę heat of the sun sounds, scenta and movwe- 
menta mingled, and were almost panfully vivid and fall of 
meaning and animation. Never had a London mob on some 
great fóle dav srerned so agnificant and personal to Domini as 
this httle mob of desert people, come together for the bartering 
of beasta, the buving of burnousces, wcapons, skins and jewels, 
grain for their camels, charms for their women, ripe glistening 
dates for the little children at home in the brown earth housea. 

As she made her way slowly through the press, pioneered by 
Batouch, who forced a path with great play of hus huge shoal- 
ders and msgbty arms, she was surprised to find how mach at 
home she felt in the midat of these fierce and unciviliseć- 
looking people. She had no sense of shrinking from their con- 
tact, no feeling of pernonal disyrnst at their touch. When her 

es chanced to meet any of the bold, inquiring eyee around her 
she was inclined to smile as if in recognition of these children 
of the sun, who did not seem to her like strangeru, despite the 
unknown language that struggled fercely in their throata. 
Nevertheless, she did not wish to stay very long among them 
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now. She was resolved to get a full and delicately complete 
first impression of Beni-Mora, and to do that she knew that 
she must detach herself from close human contact. She de- 
sired the mind's bird's-eve view — a height, a watch-tower and 
a little solitude. So, when the eager Mozabite merchanta called 
to her she did not heed thein, and even the busy patter of the 
informing Batouch fell upon rather listless ears. 

« I sha n't stay here,” she said to him. *' But 1 ll buy some 
perfumes. Where can I get them?" 

A thin youth, brooding above a wooden tray close by, held 
up in his delicate fingers a long bottle, sealed and furnished 
with a tiny label, but Batouch shook his head. 

« For perfumee vou must go to Ahmeda, under the arcade.” 

They crossed a sunht space and stood before a dark room, 
sunk lightly below the level of the pathway in a deserted 
corner. Shadows congregated here, and in the gloom Domini 
saw a bent white figure hunched against the blackened wall, 
and heard an old roice murmuring like a drowsy bee. "The 
o a was imimersed in the Koran, his back to the 

uving world. Batouch was about to call upon him, when 
Domini checked the exclamaton with a quick gesture. For the 
frst time the mystery that coils hke a great black serpent in 
the shining heart of the Fast startled and fascinated her, a 
mystery in which sndifference and devotion mingle. The white 
figure swayed slowly to and fro, carrying the dull, humming 
voice with it, and now she seemed to hear a farcaway 


fanaticism. the bourdon of a fatahsm which she longed to 
understand. 


« Ahmeda!” 

Batouch shouted. His voice came like a stone from a cata- 

pult. "The merchant turned calmly and without haste, showing 
an aquiline face covered with wrinkles, tufted with white hairs, 
lit by eyes that shone with the cruel expresaiveness of a falcon's. 
After a short colloquv in Arabic he raised himself from his 
haunches, and came to the front of the room, where there was 
8* small wooden counter. He was smiling now with a grace 
that was almost feminine. 
* What perfume does Madame desire? ” he said in French. 
, Domini ge: at him as at a deep mystery, but with the 
Searching directnesa characteristic of her, a fearlesaness so 
absolute that it embarrnssed many people. 


- = give me something that is of the Kast — not violete, 


ł 
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« Amber,” said Batouch. 

The merchant, still smiling, reached up to a shelf, RA 
an arm like a brown twig, and took down a glasa bottle covere 
with red and green lines. He removed the stopper, made 
Domin: take off her glove, touched her bare hand with tho 
stopper, then with lus forefinger gently rubbed the drop of 
perfume which had settled on her skin till it was slightly red. 

* Now, smell it,” he commanded. 

Domim oboyed. The perfume was farntly medicinał, but it 
filled her brain with exotic visions. She shut her cves. Yes, 
that was a voice of Africa too. Oh! bow far away she was 
from her old life and hollow davs. The mag carpet had been 
spread indeed, and she had been wafted into a strange land 
where she had all to learn. 

« Please give me some of that," she sad. 

The merchant poured the amber into a phial, where it lay 
like a thread in the glass, worzhed it tn a scales and demanded 
a price. Batouch began at once to argue with vehemence, but 
Domini stopped him. 

* Pay him, she suid, giving Batonch her purso. 

The perfume-eller took the money with digmty, turned 
away, squatted upon his haunches against tho blarkened wall, 
and picked up the broad-lraved volume which lav upon the 
floor. He ewaved gentilv and rhythmicallv to and fro. Tlwn 
once more the voire of the drowav bee hununed in the shadowa. 
OTO and the Prophet stood before the foet of 
AUah. 

And the woman — she was sct afar ol, as woman is by 
whitaorobed men in Africa. 

* Now, Batouch, you can carry the perfume to the hotel and 
I will go to that garden." 

« Alone? Madamr will nerer find it.” 

« [can ask the wav.” 

« Jmpossible! I will escort Madame to the gate. There I 
will wait for her. Monsieur the Count does not permit the 
Arabs to center with strangern.” . 

* Very well,” Domini said. 

The seller of perfumes had led her towarda a dream. She 
was not combative, and she would be alone in the garden. As 
they walked towards it in the sun, through narrow ways where 
idle Araba lounged with happy simlessnese, Betouch talked of 
Coant Anteoni, the owner of the garden. 

Evidenuv the Count was the great personage of Beni-Mora 
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Batouch spoke of him with a convinced respect, describing him 
as fabulousły rich, fabulously generous to the Arabs. 

« He never gives to the French, Madame, but when he is 
here each Friday, upon our Sabbath, he comes to the gate with 
a bag of money in bus hand, and he gives five franc pieces to 
every Arab who is there.” 

* And what she? French?” 

<« He is Italian; but he is alwavs travelling, and he has made 
gardens everywhere. lie has tliree in Africa alone, and in one 
he keeps many lions. When he travels he takes six Arabs with 
him. He lovca only the Arabs." 

Domini began to feel interested in this wandering maker of 
gardens, who was a pilgrun over the world hke Monte Cristo. 

* [e he young?” she asked. 

"No." 

* Married?” 

«Oh, no! He isalways alone. Sometimes he comes here and 
stays for three months, and 18 never once seen outaide the gar- 
den. And sometimes for a vcar he never comes to Bem-Mora. 
But he s here now. "Twenty Arabs are always working in the 
garden, and at night ten Arubs with guns are always awake, 
some in a tent inside the door and some among the trees." 

* "Then there is danger at mghtż” 

"The garden touches the desert, and those who are in the 
desert without arms are as birds in the air without wings.” 

They had come out from among the houscs now into a broad. 
straight road, bordered on the left by land that was under culu- 
vation, by fruit trees, and farther away by giant palms, be- 
tween whose trunks could be seen the stony reaches of the 
desert and spurs of grey-blue and faint rose-oloured moun- 
tains. On the right was a shady garden with fountains and 
stone benches, and beyond stood a huge white palace built in 
the Moorish style, and terraced roofs and a high tower orna- 
mented with green and peacock-blue tiles. In the distance, 
among more palms, appeared a number of low, fat huta of 
brown earth. "The road, as far as the eyes could see, stretched 
straight forward through enormous grovea of palma, whose 
feathery tops swayed gently in the light wind that blew from 
the desert. poz all things rained a flood of blue and gold. 
A blinding lance made all thinge glad. 

How glorious light is! ” Domini ercłaimed, as she looked 


down the road to the point where ita whiteness was lost in the 
moving ocean of the trees, 
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Batouch assented without enthusiasm, having always lived 
in the hght. 

* As we return from the garden we wall visit the tower,” he 
said, połnting to the Moorish palace. ** It 18 a hotel, and is not 
yet open, but I know the guardian. From the tower Madame 
will see the whole of Beni-Mora. Here 13 the negro village.” 

They traversed its dusty alleys slowly. Un the side where 
the low brown dwellings threw shadows some of the inhabitanta 
were dreaming or chattenng, wrupped in garmenta of gaudy 
cotton. Little girls in the fiercest orange colour, with tattooed 
foreheads and leathern amulets, darted to and fro, chasing each 
other and shrieking with laughter. Naked babies, whose shaven 
heads made a warm restiny-place for tlies, stared at Domini 
with a lustrous vacancy of expression. At the corners of the 
alleys unvetled women squatted, grinding corn in primitive 
hand-=mills, or wnding wool on wooden sticks. "Their heads 
were covered with plarts of rmtation barr made of wool, in 
whuch barbane silver ornaroeni» were fastened, and their black 
necks and arms pngled with chains anl bangles set with 
sąuares of red coral and larye dull blue and green stones. Some 
of them called boldly to Batouch, and he soswered them with 
careless 1mpudence. "The palm-wood door of one of the houses 
stood wide open, and Domim looked tn. She saw a dark spave 
with fioor and walls of earth, a cehing of palm and brushwood, 
a low diwan of rarth without mat or covering of any kind. 

* Thev have no furniture?" she asked Batouch. 

«No. What do they want with ut” They live out here in 
the sun and go in to sierp.” 

Life smphfied to this extent made her smile. Yet che 
looked at the squatting figures in the gaudy cotton rag» with 
a stirming of envy. The memory of her long and complicated 
London ycars, filled with a multitude of so-called az 
which had never stifled the dull pain set up in her heart by the 
rude shock of her mother's sin and ita result, made this naked, 
sunny, barbarous existence scen demrable. She stood for a 
moment to watch two women sorting pgrain for cous-cous. 
Their guttura! laughter, their noisy talk, the quick and ener- 
getic movementa of their busy black hands, reminded her of 
children's gaiety. And Nature rose before her in the aunshine, 
confronting artifice and the hesry languors of modern life in 
cities. How had she been able to endure the yoke so long? 

"Wil Madame take me to London with her when she 
returns? ” said Batouch, alyly. 
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« | am not going back to London for a very long time,” she 
replied with energy. 

« You will stay here many weeks? " 

« Months, perhaps. And perhaps I shall travel on into the 
desert. Yes, I must do that.” 

«If we followed the white road into the desert, and 
went on and on for many days, we should come at last to 
Tombouctou, said Batouch. * But verv ikely we should be 
killed by the Touuregs. They are fierce and they hate 
strangers. 

«Would vou be afraid to go?” Domini asked hum, curi- 
ously. 

« Why afraid” 

« Of being killed? ” 

He looked calmlv surprised. 

«Why should I be afrmd to die? AI] must pasa through 
that door. It docs not matter whether it is to-day or to- 
imorrów. 

* You have no fear of death, then?" 

* Of course not. Have vou, Madame?" 

He gazed at Donuni with genuine astonishment 

«| don't know,” rhe answered. 

And she wondered and could nat tell. 

« [here is the Valla Anteoni." 

Batouch lifted his hand and pointed. They had turned aside 
from the way to Tombouctou, left the village behind them, and 
come Into a narrow track which ran parallel to the desert. The 
palm trees rustled on their right, the green corn wared, the 
narrow cuttings in the earth gloamed with shallow water. But 
on their other side was lnntless sternlitv: the wide, stony exr- 
panse of the great river bed, the Oued-Beni-Mora, then a low 
earth cliff, and then the ummense airv fłata stretching away 
into the shining regions of the sun. At some distance, raised 
on a dazzling white wall above the desert in an unshaded place 
Domini saw a narrow, two-aded white house, with a fiat roof 
and a few tiny loopholes instcad of windows. One side looked 
łull upon the waterlese river bed, the other, at right angles to 
1f, ran back towarda a thicket. of palms and ended in an arcade 
of six open Moorish arches, through which the fierce blue of 
the cloudlesa sky stnred, making an almost theatrical effect. 
Beyond, masees of trees were visible, looking almost black 


aaa the intense, blinding pallor of wall, villa and arcade, 
intense blue above, 
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« What a strange house! " Domini said. * There are no 
windows.” 

* "They are all on the other side, looking into the garden.” 

The villa fascinated Domini at once. The white Moorish 
arcade framing bare, quivemng blue, blue from the inimoet 
heart of heaven, intense as a great vechement cry, was beautuful 
as the arcade of a Geni's home in Fairyland. Mystery hung 
about this dwelling, a mystery of light, not darkness, secrets of 
flame and hidden things of golden meaning. She felt almost 
like a child who is about to penetrate into the red land of the 
winter fire, and she hastened her steps till she reached a tall 
white gate set in an arch of wood, and surmounted with a 
white coat of arms and two hons. Batouch struck on it with 
a white knocker, and then began to roll a cigarette. 

«I will wait here for Madame.” 

Domini nodded. A leaf of wood was pulled back softly in 
the gate, and she stepped into the garden and confronted a 
graceful young Arab dreseed in pale green, who saluted her 
respectfullv, and gently closed the door. 

* May I walk about the garden a httle" ” she asked. 

She did not lonk roand her vet, for the Arab's face interested 
and eren charmed her. It was aristocratie, enchantingly in- 
dolent, like the face of a happy lotus-vater. The great, lustrous 
eyes were tender as a gazelle's and thoughtless as the eves of a 
sleepy child. His perfectiv-shaped fcet were bare on the slun- 
ing sand. [n one hand he held a large red rose and in the 
other a half-smoked ciyarette. 

Domini could not help simlng at him as she put her quee- 
tion, and he smiled contentedly back at her us he answered, in 
a low, level voice: 

« You can go where you will. Shall I show von the patha?” 

He Lfted his hand and calmly smelt his red rose, keeping his 
per eyes fized upon her. Domini's wish to be alone had left 

This was surely the gen: of the garden, and his company 
would add to its mystery and fragrance. 

« You need not stay by the door?” she asked. , 

« No one will come. There is no one in Beni-Mora. And 
Hassan will stay.” 

He pointed with his rose to a little tent that was pitched 
close to the gate benesth a pepper tree. In it Domini saw a 
brown boy curled up like a dog, and fast asleep. de to 
feel ns if she had eaten The world seemed toz 
dreaming 


» 


, 
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« "Thank you, then.” 

And now for the first time she looked round to see whether 
Batouch had implied the truth. Must the European garden 
give way to this Eastern garden, take a lower place with all 
their roses? 

She stood on a great expanse of newly-raked smooth sand, 
rising in a very gentle slope to a gigantic hedge of carefully 
trimmed evergreens, which projected at the top, forming a roof 
and casting a pleasant shade upon the sand. At intervals white 
benches were placed under this hedge. To the mght was the 
villa. She saw now that it was quite sinall. There were two 
lines of windows — on the ground fioor and the upper story. 
The lower windows opened on to the sand, those above on to a 
verandah with a white railing, which was garned by a white 
staircase outside the house built beneath the arches of the 
arcade. 'The villa was most delicatelv simple, but in this not 
of blue and gold its ivory cleanliness, set there upon the shin- 
ing sand which was warm to the foot, made it look magical to 
Domini. She thought she had never known before what spot- 
less purity was like. 

« [hose are tlie bedrooms,” murmured the Arab at her side. 

« There are onlv bedrooms? ” she asked in surprise. 

«'[he other rooms, the drawing-room of Monsieur the 
Count, the dining-room, the smoking=roomm, the Moorish bath, 
the rooms of the little dog. the kitchen and the rooms for the 
seryanta are in different parts of the garden. There is the 
dining=room.” 

He pointed with his rose to a large white building, whose 
dazzling walls showed here and there through the maseea of 
trees to the left, where a httle raised sand-path with fiattened, 
ARIS sides wound away into a maze of shadows diapered with 
gold. 
ę Let us go down that path,” Domini said, almost in a 
whisper. 

The spell of the place was descending upon her. This was 
surely a home of dreama, a haren where the sun came to lie 
down beneath the trees and sleep. 

*« What is your name?” she added. 

* Bmain,” replied the Arab. "I was born in this garden. 
My father, Mohammed, was with Monsieur the Count. 

e led the way over the sand, moving silently on his long, 
brown feet, straight as a reed in a windlese place. Domini fol. 
lowed, holding her breath. Only sometimes ahe let her strong 
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imagination play utterly at its will. She let it go now aa she 
and Smain turned into the golden diapered shadowa of the 
little path and came into the swaying mystery of the treea. 
The longing for secrecy, for remoteness, for the beauty of far 
away had sometimes haunted her, especiallv in the troubled 
moments of her life. Her heart, oppressed, had overleaped the 
horizon line in answer to a calling from hidden things beyond. 
Her emotions had wandered, seekiny the great distances in 
which the dim purple twilight holds surely comfort for those 
who suffer. But she had never thought to find anv garden of 
peace that realised her dreams. Nevertheless, she was already 
conscious that Smain with his roee was showing her the was to 
her ideal, that her feet were set upon its pathway, that its 
legendary trees were closing round her. 

Behind the everyrcen hedge she heard the liquid bubbling of 
a hidden waterfall, and when thev had left the untermpered 
sunlight belund them this murmur grew louder. It seemed as 
if the green gloom in which they walked acted as a sounding- 
board to the delicious voice. The httle path wound on and on 
between two running mlls of water, which slipped incessantly 
away under the broad and vellow-tipped leaves of dwarl palms, 
making a musie so fant that it was more like a remembered 
sound in the mind than one which shd upon the ear. On 
either hand towered a jungle of trees brought to tlus home in 
the desert from all parta of the world. 

There were many unknown to Domini, but ahe recognised 
severa] varietiea of palma, avacias, guma, fig trecs, chestnuta, 
poplara, false pepper trees, the huge olive trees called Jamelons, 
white laurels, india-rubber and cocoanut trees, banana, bame 
boo6, Yuccas, many miinosaś, and quantities of tall cucalyptua 
trees. Thickets of scarlet geranium fiamed in the twihight. 
The hibiscus hfted languidiy its frail and rosy cup, and the 
red gold oranges gleamed amid leaves that looked as if they 
had polished by an attentive fairy. 

As she went with Smain farther into the recenes of the gar- 
den the voice of the waterfall died away. No birda were singe 
ing. Domini thought that perhapa they dared not sing lest 
they might wake the sun from ita golden reveries, but after= 
wards, when she knew the garden better, she often heard them 
twittering with a subdued, yet happy, languor, as if joining in 
a nocturne ae the edge of sieep. Under the trees the sand 
was yellow, of a shade so voluptuously beautiful that she longed 
to touch it with her bare fect like ŚSmain. Here and there it 
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rose in symmetrical little pyramids, which hinted at absent 
gardeners, perhaps enjoy!ng a sicsta. 

Never before had she fully understood the enchantment of 
green, quite realised how happy a choice was made on that day 
of Creation when t was showered prodigally over the world. 
But now, as she walked secretly over the yellow sand between 
the rills, following the floating green robe of Smain, she rested 
her eyes, and her soul, on countless mingling shades of the 
delicious colour ; rough, furry green of geranium leaves, silver 
green of olives, black green of distant palms from which the 
sun held aloof, fuded green of the eucalvptus, rich, emerald 
green of fan-shaped, sunlit palms, hot, sultry green of bam- 
boos, dull, drowsy green of mulberry trees and brooding chest- 
nuts. It was a choir of colours in one colour, like a choir of 
boys al! with treble voices singing to the sun. 

Gold flickered everywhere, weaving patterns of enchantment, 
quivering, vital patterns of burning beauty. Down the narrow, 
branching path» that led to inner mysteries the light ran in and 
out, peepiny between the divided leaves of plants, gliding over 
the lh edyes of the palm brunches, trembhng arily where 
the papyrus bent its untuque head, dancing among the big 
blades of sturdv grass that sprouted in tufw here and there, 
resting languidiy upon the ghstemng maynolias that were 
besieged by soninolent bees. AI the greens and all the golds 
of Ureation were surely met together in this profound retreat 
to prove the perfect harmony of earth with sun. 

And now, growing accustomed to the pervading silence, 
Domini began to hear the tinv sounds that broke it. They 
came from the trees and plants. The arrs were always astir, 
helping the soft destgna of Nature, loosemng a leaf from its 
stem and beamng 1 to the sand, strniking a berry from its place 
and causing it to drop at Domina feet, giring a faded ger- 
anrum petal the courage to leave ita more vivid companions 
and resign itself to the loss of the place it could no longer fill 
with beauty. Very delicate was the touch of the dying upon the 
yellow sand. It increased the sense of pervading mystery and 
made Domini more deeply conscious of the pulsing life of the 
garden. 

«There is the room of the little dog,” said Smain. 

Thev had come out into a small open space, over which an 
immense cocoanut tree presided. low box hedges ran round 
two squares of grasa which were shadowed by date heavy 
with yellow fruit, and beneath some leaning mulberry trees 
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Domin! saw a tiny white room with two glass windows down 
to the ground. She went up to it and pecped in, smuling. 

There, in a forma] sałon, with gilt chairs, oval, polished 
tables, faded rugs and shining mirrors, sat a purple china dog 
with his tail curled over bis back sternly stanng into vacancy. 
His expreszion and his attitude were autocratic and deter- 
mined, betokening a tyrannica] nature, and Domini peeped at 
him with precauton, holding herself very still lest he should 
become aware of her presence and resent it. 

* Monsieur the Uount paid much money for the dog,” mur= 
mured Smain. * He is very valuable.” 

* How long has he been there?” 

<« For many vears. He was there when I was born, and I 
hare been married twice and dworced twice.” 

Domini turned from the window and looked at Smain 
with astomslunent. He was smelhng bus r>e like a dreamy 
child. 

* You have been dirvorted twice? © 

«Yes. Now I wall show Madame the smoking-mom." 

They followed another of the innumerable ailevs of the 
garden. This one was very narrow and less densely ruefrd 
with trees than those thev hadł already traversed. Tall shrubs 
bent forward on ether side of it, and their small lenves almost 
meetiny were transformed by the radiant sunbeams into 
wngues of pale fire, quvennzy. well nigh transparent. As she 
approached then Domim could not resist the fancy that they 
would burn her A brown butterfly Hittod forward between 
them and vanushed into the golden dream beyond. 

"Ob, SŚmain, how vou raust love tlua garden! © she sud. 

A sort of ecstasy was wakiny witlun her. The pure ar, the 
caressing warmth, the enchanted stillnesa and pruamcy of thus 
domain touched her soul and body hke the hands of a saint 
with power to bless her. 

« I could live here for ever,” she added, ** without once wish- 
ao go out into the world.” 

main looked drowsily pleased. 

«We are coming to the centre of the garden,” he said, as 
M2 Aron over s palm=wood bridge beneath which a stream 
glided under the red petals of geraniums. 

The tongue of flame were left behind. (ireen darknesa 
closed in upon them and the sand beneath their feet looked 
blanched. The sense of mystery increased, for the trees were 
enortnous and grew densely here. Pine needles lay upon the 
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ground, and there was a stirring of sudden wind far up above 
their heads in the trec-tops. 

« This is the part of the garden that Monsieur the Count 
loves,” said SŚmain. * He comes here every day.” 

*« What 18 that?” said Domini, suddenly stopping on the 
pale sand. 

A thin and remote sound stole to them down the alley, clear 
and frail as the note of a night bird. 

* It is Larbi playing upon the flute. He is in love. That is 
why he plays when he ought to be watering the flowers and 
raking out the sand.” 

'The distant love-song of the flute seemed to Domini the last 
touch of enchantment making thus indeed a wonderland. She 
could not more, and held up her hands to stay the feet of 
Smain, who was quite content to wait. Never before had she 
heard any music that seemed to mean and suggest so much to 
her us this African tune plaved by an cnamoured gardener. 
Queer and uncouth as it was, distorted with ornamenta and 
tricked out with abrupt runs, exqunsitelv unnecessary grace 
notes, and sudden twitterings prolonged Ull a strange and 
frivolous Eternity tripped in te banish Time, 1t grasped Dom- 
ini'a fancy, and laid a spell upon her imagination. For it 
sounded 88 naively sincere as the song of a bird, and as if the 
heart from which 1t flowed were like the heart of a child, a 
place of revelation, not of concealment. The sun made men 
careless here. They opened their windows to it, and one could 
see into the warm and glowing rooms. Domini looked at the 
gentle Arab vouth beside her, already twice married and 
twice divorced. She listened to Larhis unending song of 
love. And she said ta herself, * These people, uncirilised or 
not, at least live, and I have been dead all my life, dead 
in life.” That was horribly possible. She knew it as she felt 
the enormoualy powerful spell of Africa descending upon 
her, enreloping her quietly but irresistibly. The dream of 
this garden was quick with a rague and yet fierce atirrin 
of realities. 'There was a murmuring of many small an 
distant voices, like the voices of innumerable tiny things fol- 
lowing restlesa activities in a deep forest. As she s there 
the last grain of European dust was lifted from Domini'e 
soul. Iłow deeply it had been buried, and for how many 
year. 

"The greatest act of man is the act of renunciation” She 
had just heard those words. "The eyes of the priest had fiamed 
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as he spoke them, and she had caught the spark of his enthusi- 
asm. But now another fire seemed lit within her, and she 
found herself marvelling at such austenty. Was it not a 
fanatica| defiance fiung into the face of the sun? She shrank 
from her own thought, hke one startled, and walked on softly 
in the green darkness. 

Larbi's tlute became more distant. Again and again it re- 
peated the same queer little melody, changing the ornamenta- 
non at the fantasy of the player. She loeked for him among 
the trees but saw no one. He must be in some very secret 
place. Smain touched her. 

* Look!” he said, and his votce was very low. 

He parted the branches of some palme with his delicate 
hands, and Domim, peering between them, saw in a place of 
deep shadows an isolated square room, whose white walls were 
almost entirely concealed by masses of purple bougainvynlea. 
It had a tłat roof. In thre of its sides were large arched 
window-epaces without windows. In the fourth was a narrow 
doorway without a door. Immense fix tres and palms and 
thicketa of bamboo towered around it and lraned aboveit And 
It was circled by a narrow nband of tinelv-raked sand. 

* That is the smoking-room of Monsieur the Count,” smd 
SŚmain. * He spends many hours there. Cone and I wall show 
the inade to Madame." 

They turned to the left and went towards the room. The 
fnte was close to them now. 

« Larbi must be in there,” Domine whispered to Smain. usa 
person whuispers in a church. 

"No, he is among the trres bevond." 

* But someone is there." 

She pointed to the arched window-space nearest to them A 
thin spiral of blue-grey smoke curled through it und erap- 
orated into the shadows of the trees. After a moment it was 
followed gently and deliberatelv bv another. 

* It is not Larbi He wnuld not go in there. It must 

»» : 

He pansed. A tall, middle-agod man had come to the 
doorwav of the little room and looked out into the garden with 
bright cyca 
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CHAPTER VI 
OMINI DREW BACK AND GLANCED AT SMAIN. 


She was not accustomed to feeling intrusive, and the sud- 
den sensation rendered her uneasy. 

« It rs Monsieur the Count,” Smain said calmly and quite 
aloud. 

The man in the doorway took off his soft hat, as if the words 
effected an introduction between Domim and him. 

« You were cominy to sce my httle room, Madame?” he 
said im French. "If I may show it to you I shall feel 
honoured." 

The timbre of his voice was harsh and grating, vet it was a 
very interesting, eten 8 reducnve, voice, and, Domini thought, 
peculiariy full of vivid life, though not of energy. His manner 
at once banished her momentary discomfort. There is a free- 
masonry between people born in the same social world. Ry the 
wa) in which Count Anteonm took off his hat and spoke she 
knew at once that all was right. 

«'Thank you, Monsieur, she answered. "I was told at 
the gate vou gate permission to travellers to visit your 
garden." 

* Certainly ” 

He spoke a few words in fiuent Arabic to Smain, who turned 
away and disappeared amony the trees. 

* | hope vou will allow me to accompanv vou through tha 
rest of the garden,” he said, turning again to Domini. "It 
will gire me great pleasure." 

* Tt is very kind of vau." 

The way in which the change af companion had been effected 
made it seem a pleasant. ineritable courtesyv, which neither 
implicd nor demanded anything. 

*This ia my little retreat,” Count Anteoni continued, stand- 
ing aside from the doorway that Domini might enter. 

* She drew a long breath when she was within. 

The floor was of fine sand, beaten fiat and hard, and strewn 
with Rastern ruga of faint and delicate hues, dim greens and 
faded rose coloura, grev-blues and misty topaz yellows. Round 
the white walla ran broad divans, also white, corered with 
prayer rugs from Bagdad, and large cushions, elaborately 
worked in dull gold and silver thread, with patterns of ibises 
and fiamingoes in fight. In the four angles of the room stood 
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four tiny pako eesti of rough palm wood, holding ham- 
mered ash-trays of bronze, p bronze torches for the gh 
of cigarettes, and vases of Chinese dragon china filled wi 
velrety red roscs, gardenias and sprigs of orange blossom. 
Leather footstools, covered with Tunisian thrcad-work, lay 
beside them. From the arches of the window-spaces hung old 
Moorish lamps of copper, fitted with small panes of dull 
jewelled glass, such as may be seen in venerable church win- 
dows. In a round copper brazier, set on one of the window- 
seats, incense twigs were drowsily burning and giving out thin, 
dwarf columns of scented smoke. Through the archways and 
the narrow doorway the dense walls of leafage were visible 
standing on guard about this airy hermitage, and the hot 
purple blossoms of the bougainvillea shed a cloud of colour 
through the bosky dimness. 

And still the flute of I.arbi showered soft, clear, whimsical 
music from some hidden place close by. 

Domini looked at her host, who was standing by the door- 
way, leaning one arm against the irory-white wall. 

"This is my first day in Africa,” she said simply. * You 
may imagine what I think of your garden, what I feel in it. I 
need nt tell you. lIndeed, I am sure the travellers you so 
kindly let in must often have worried you with their rapturee.” 

« No,” he answered, with a still gravity which ret suggested 
kindneze, * for I leave nearly alwavs before the travellers come. 
That sounds a little rude? But you would not be in Beni- 
Mora at this season, Madame, if it could include you.” 

« I have come here for ,” Domini replied simply. 

She said it because she łelt as if it was already understood by 
her companion. 

Count Anteoni took down his arm from the white wall and 
pulled a branch of the purple flowers slowly towards him 


i yi doorway. 
$ is peace — what is generally called so, at lcast — in 
Beni-Mora,” he answered rather slowly sand meditatively. 
« That is to say, there is similarity of day with day, night with 
night The sun shines untiringly over the desert, and the 
desert alwsys hints at peace.” 

He let t SWE Bo A RISE RoC back 453 
ay AE in the space beyond his thin figure. Then 


a Perhape one should not say more than that.” 
o.” 
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Domini sat down for a moment. She looked up at him with 
her direct eyes and at the shaking flowers. "The sound of 
Larbi's flute was always in her ears. 

« But may not one think, feel a little more?” she asked. 

«Oh, why not? If one can, if one must? But how? 
Africa is as fierce and full of meaning as a furnace, you knew.” 

«Yes, I know — already,” she replied. 

His worda expressed what she had already felt here in Beni- 
Mora, surreptitiously and yet powerfully. He said it, and last 
night the African hautboy had said it. Peace and a fiame. 
Could they exist together, blended, married ? 

« Africa seems to me to agree through contradiction,” she 
added, smiling a little, and touching the snowy wall with her 
right hand. * Bat then, this is my firet day.” 

« Mine was when ] was a boy of sixteen.” 

«'This garden was n't here then? ” 

«No. I had it made. I came here with my mother. She 
spoilt me. She let me hare my whim.” 

« Thia garden is your boy's whim? ” 

« Jt was. Now it is a man's ? 

He seemed to hesitate. 

« Paradise,” suggested Domini. 

« I think I was going to say hiding-place.” 

There was no bitterness in his odd, ugly voice, yet surely the 
worda implied bitternesa. The wounded, the fearful, the dis- 
appointed, the condemned hide. Perhape he renembered this, 
for he added rather quickly: 

«I come here to be foolish, Madame, for I come here to 
think. This is my special thinking place.” 

« How atrange! * Domini exclaimed impulsively, and lean- 
ing forward on the divan. 

*ls it?" 

* [ only mean that alrcady Beni-Mora has seemed to me the 
ideal place for that.” 

« For thought? * 

„ « For finding out interior truth.” 

Count Anteoni looked at her rather ewiftły and searchingły. 
His eyes were not large, but they were bright, and held none of 
the languor so often seen in the eyes of his oountrymen. Hisa 
face was expressive through its mobility rather than 
its contours. "The features were small and refined, oh 
but unmistakably aristocratic. 'Thbe nose was sensitive, with 


wide nostrila A long and straight moustache, turning elightly 
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grey, did not hide the mouth, which had unusually pale lipe. 
e ears were set very fiat against the head, and were finely 
shaped. "The chin was poin The general look of the whole 
face was tense, critical, conscious, but in the defiant rather 
than in the timid sense. Such an expression belongs to 
men who would always be aware of the thoughts and feel- 
ings of others concerning them, but who would throw those 
thoughts and feelings oil as decisively and energetically as 
a dog shakea the water-dropa from its coat on emerging from 
a swim. 

* And sending it forth, like Ishmael, to shift for itaelf in 
the desert.” 

The odd remark sounded like neither statement nor ques- 
tion, merely like the sudden exclamation of a mind at work. 

«Will you allow me to take vou through the rest of the 
garden, Madame?” he added, in a more fomnal voice. 

« Thank you,” said Domini, who had already got up, moved 
by the examining look cast at her. 

There was nothing in it to resent, and she had not resented 
it, but it had recalled her to the consciousness that they were 
utter strangers to each other. 

As they came out on the pale riband of sand which circled 
the little room Domini said: 

« How wild and extraordinary that tune is!” 

« Larbi's. | suppose it is, but no African music seems 
strange to me. I was born on my father's estate, near Tunia. 
He was a Sicilian, but came to North Africa each winter. I 
hare always heard the tom-toms and the pipes, and I know 
nearly all the desert songs of the nomads.” 

« fhis is a loveeong, isn't it?” 

«Yes. larbi is always in love, they tell me. Each new 
dancer catches him in her net. Happy Larbi! ” 

« Because he can love so easily?” 

« Qr unlore so easily. Look at him, Madame.” 

Ata little distance, under a big banana tree, and half hidden 
by clumps of scarlet geraniums, Domini saw a huge and very 
ugly Arab, with an almost black skin, squatting on his heels, 
with a o: and red flute between his thick lipa. His 
e s t a z he s: BOL kopert but went on 

usily , drawing from his flute coquettish phrases with 
his oe RAGS 

« And Doa steca the year round for 
doing that, Count said, 
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His grating voice sounded kind and amused. They walked 
on, and Larbi's tune died gradually away. 

« Somehow I can't be angry with the follies and vices of 
the Arabs,” the Count continued. * I love them as they are; 
idle, absurdły amorous, quick to shed blood, gay as children, 
whimsical as — well, Madame, were I talking to a man I 
might dare to say pretty women.” 

« Why not?” 

«I will, then. I glory in their ingrained contempt of civi- 
lisation. But I like them to say their prayers five times in the 
day as it is commanded, and no Arab who touches alcohol in 
defiance of the Prophet's law sets foot in my garden.” 

There was a touch of harshness in his voice as he said the 
last words, the sound of the autocrat. Somehow Domini liked 
it« This man had convictions, and strong ones. That was 
certain. There was RUY oddly unconventional in him 
which something in her responded to. He was perfectly polite, 
and yet, she was quite sure, absolutely careless of opinion. 
Certainly he was rery much a man. 

« [It is pleasant, too,” he resumed, after a slight pause, " to 
be surrounded by absolutely thoughtless people with thoughtful 
faces and mysterious eyes — wells without truth at the bottom 
of them.” 

She laughed. 

«No one must think here but you 

< [I prefer to keep all the folly to myself. Is not that a 

nd cocoanut? ” 

He pointed to a tree so tall that it seemed soaring to heaven. 

« Yes, indeed. Like the one that presides over the purple 


|» 


d : 
ik You have seen my fetish? " 
« Smaln showed him to me, with rererence.” 
« Oh, he is king here. The Arabe declare that on moonlight 
nichta they have him joining in the chorus of the Kabyle 


„you almost as if you believed it.” 

«Well, I belicye more here than I beliere anywhere else. 
That is partly why I come here.” 

* [can understand that — I mean believing much here.” 

«What! Already you feel the spell of Beni-Morąa, the 
desert spell ! Yes, is enchantment here — and so I never 
stay too long.” 

* For fear of what?” 
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Count SAY was ini easily beside her. sp a. 
from the hipe, like many Silicians, swaying very z , 881 
be = to be o supple his body ii ky: e Domini 

e he sto ey were now at a place where four pathe 
joinod. and Pad see four vistaa of Pa: and gold, of magica] 
sunlight and shadow. 

« I scarcely know; of being carried who knows where — in 
mind or heart. Oh, there is danger in Beni-Mora, Madame, 
there is danger. This startling air is full of infuences, of 
desert spirita.” 

He looked at her in a way she could not understand — but it 
made her think of the perfume-seller in his little dark room, 
and of the sudden sensation she had had that mystery coila, 
like a black serpent, in the shining heart of the Fast. 

« And now, Madame, which path shall we take” This one 
leads to my drawing-room, that on the right to the Moorish 
bath.” 

« And that?” 

« "That one goes straight down to the wali that overlooks the 
Sahara.” 

« Please let us take it.” 

«'The desert spirits are calling to you? But vou are wiae. 
What makes this garden rather remarkable is not its arrange- 
ment, the number and variety of its trees, but the fact that it 
lies flush with the Sahara — like a man's thoughts of truth 
with Truth, PE 

He turned up the taił of the sentence and his harsh voice 
gave a little grating crack. 

<([ don't believe they are so different from one another as 
the garden and the desert.” 

She looked at him directly. 

« It would be too ironical.” 

« Bat nothing is,” the Count said. 

« Yon have discovered that in this garden? ” 

« Ah, it is new to you, Madame!” 

For the first time there was a sound of faint bitterneas in his 
voice. 

« One often discovers the saddest thing in the loveliest 
place,” he added. * There you begin to see the desert.” 

Par away, at the small orifice of the tunnel of trees down 
which they were walking, appeared a glaring patch ol Śerm 
and quivrering sunlight. 

* [ can only sce the sun,” Domini said. 
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« I know so well what it hides that I imagine I actually see 
the desert. One loves one's kind, assiduous liar. Isn'tit so?” 

«'[he imagination? But perhaps I am not disposed to 
allow that it 18 a liar.” 

«Who knows? You may be right.” 

He looked at her kindly with his bright eyes. It did not 
seem to strike him that their conversation was curiously inti- 
mate, considering that they were strangera to one another, that 
he did not even know her name. Domini wondered suddenly 
how old he was. 'That look made him seem much older than 
he had seemed before. There was such an expression in his 
eves as may sometimes be seen in cves that look at a child 
who is kissing a rag doll with deep and determined affec- 
tion. * Kiss vour doll!” ther seemed to sav. * Put off the 
. when vou must know that dolls can never return a 

186." 

« I begin to see the desert now,” Domini said, after a mo- 
ment of silent walking. * How wonderful it is!” 

« Yes, it is. The most wonderful thing in Nature. You 
will think it much more wonderfu! when you fancy you know 
it well.” 

« Fancy! ” 

«I don't think anyone can ever really know the desert. It 
is the thing that kcepe calling, and does not permit one to draw 
near.” 

« But then, one might learn to hate it.” 

«I don't think so. "Truth does just the same, you know. 
And yet men keep on trying to draw near.” 

« But sometimes they succeed.” 

« Do they? Not when they live in gardens.” 

He laughed for the first time since they had been together, 
. all his face was covered with a network of little moring 
ine8. 

*" One should never live in a garden, Madame.” 

* [will try to take your word for it, but the task will be 
difficult.” 

« Yes? More difficult, p: when gee what lies 
beside my thoughta of truth.” * dd 

As he spoke they came out from the tunnel and were seized 
by the fierce hands of the sun. It was within half an hour of 
noon, and the radiance was blinding. Domini pat up her 
parasol sharply, like one startled. She stopped. 

* But how tremendous|! ” she exclaimed. 
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Count Anteoni laughed again, and drew down the brim of 
his grey hat over his eyes. e hand with which he did it was 
almost as burnt as an Arab's. 

* You are afraid of it?” 

« No, no. But it startled me. We don't know the sun 
really in Europe.” 

< No. Not even in Southern Italv, not eren in Sicily. It is 
fierce there in summer, but it seems further away. Here it 
insists on the most intense intimacy. If you can bear it we 
might sit down for a moment?” 

« Please.” 

Al! along the edge of the garden, from the villa to the 
boundary of Count Anteoni's domain, ran a straight high wall 
made of earth bricks hardened by the sun and topped by a 
coping of palm wood painted white. "This wall was some eight 
feet high on the side next to the desert, but the garden was 
raised in such a way that the inner side was merely a low 
parapet running along the sand path. In this parapet were 
cut small seats, like window-seata, in which one could rest 
and look full upon the desert as from a little cliff. Domini 
sat down on one of them, and the Count stood by her, reating 
one foot on the top of the wall and leaning his right arm on 
his knee. 

« There is the world on which I look for my hiding-place,” 
he said. * A vast world, isn't it?” 

Domini nodded without speaking. 

Immediately beneath them, in the narrow shadow of the 
wall, was a path of earth and stones which turned off at the 
right at the end of the garden into the oasis. Beyond lay the 
vast river bed, a chaos of hot boulders bounded by ragged low 
earth cliffs, interspersed here and there with smal! pools of 
gleaming water. ese cliffs were yellow. From their edge 
stretched the desert, as Eternity stretches from the edge of 
Time. Only to the left was the immeasurable expanse in- 
truded upon by a long spur of mountains, which ran ont 
boldly for some distance and then stopped abraptly, conquered 
and abashed by the imperious fiata. DBeneath the mountaina 
were low, tent-like, cinnamon-coloured undulations, which re- 
minded Domini of those made by a shaken-out sheet, one 
smaller than the other till they melted into the level. The 
summita of the most distant mountains, which leaned away as 
if in fear of the desert, were dark and mistily purple. Their 
fianks were iron grey at this hour, fiecked in the hollows with 
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the faint mauve and pink which became carnation colour when 
the sun set. 

Domini scarcely looked at them. Till now she had always 
thought that she loved mountains. The desert suddenly made 
them insignificant, almost mean to her. She turned her eyes 
towards the flat spaces. It was in them that majesty lay, 
mystery, power, and all deep and significant things. In the 
midst of the river bed, and qute near, rose a round and squat 
white tower with a small cupola. Bevond it, on the little cliff, 
was a tangle of palma where a tiny oasis sheltered a few native 
huts. At an immensc distance, here and there, other oases 
showed as dark stains show on the sca where there are hidden 
rocks. And still farther awav, on all hands, the desert seemed 
to curve up slightly like a shallow wine-hued cup to the misty 
blue horizon line, which resembled a faintly seen and myste- 
rious tropica] sea, so distant that its sultry murmur was lost in 
the embrace of the intervening silence. 

An Arab passed on the path below the wall. He did not see 
them. A white dog with curling lips ran beside him. He was 
singing to himself in a low, inward voice. He went on and 
turned towards the oasis, still singing as he walked alowly. 

« Do vou know what he is singing? ” the Count asked. 

Domini shook her head. She was straining her ears to hear 
the mełody as long as possible. 

It is a desert song of the freed negrocs of Touggourt — 
* No one but God and I knows what is in my heart. * 

Domini lowered her parasol to conceal her face. In the 
distance she could still hcar the song, but it was dying away. 

«Oh! what is going to happen to me here?” she thought. 

Count Anteoni was looking away from her now across the 
desert. A strange impulse rose up in her. She could not 
resiat it. Nhe put down her parasol. exposing herself to the 
blinding sunlight, knelt down on the hot sand, leancd her arma 
on the white parapet, put her chin in the upturned palms of 
her hands and stared into the desert almost fiercely. 

+ * No one but God and I knows what is in my heart,” she 
a * But that 's not true, that 's not true. For I don't 
now.” 

The last echo of the Arab's song fainted on the blazing air. 
Surely it had changed now. Sureły, as he turned into the 
shadows of the palma, he was singing, * No one but Głod knowa 
what is in my heart.” Yes. he was singing that. "No one 
but God — no one but God.” 
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Count Anteoni looked down at her. She did not notice it, 
and he kept his eyes on her for a moment. Then he turned to 
the desert agai ! 

By degrees, as she watched, Domini became aware of many 
things indicative of life, and of many lives in the tremendous 
expanse that at first had seemed empty of all save sun and 
mystery. Shesaw low, scattered tents, far-off columnaof smoke 
rising. She saw a bird pass acrosa the blue and vanish towards 
the mountains. Black shapes appeared among the tiny mounds 
of earth, crowned with dusty grass and dwarf tamarisk bushee. 
She saw them more, like objects in a dream, slowly through the 
shimmering gold. They were feeding camela, guarded by 
nomads whom she could not see. 

At first she persistently explored the distances, carried 
forcibly by an ślan of her whole nature to the remotcet points 
her eyes could reach. Then she withdrew her gaze gradnally, 
reluctantly, from the hidden summoning lands, whose verges 
she had with diffculty gained, and looked, at first with sporo 
hension, upon the nearer regions. But her apprehension died 
when she found that the desert transmutes what is close as well 
as what is remote, suffuses ceren that which the hand could 
almost touch with wonder, beauty, and the deepest, most 
strange significance. 

Quite near in the river bed she saw an Arab riding towards 
the desert upon a prancing black horse. He mounted a stcep 
bit of path sand came out on the fiat ground at the clif top. 
Then he set his horse at a gallop, raising his bridle hand and 
striking his heels into the fianks of the beast. And each of his 
movements, each of the movements of his horse, was pro- 
foundly interesting, and held the attention of the onlooker in 
a vice, as if the fates of worlds depended upon where he was 
carried and how soon he reached his goal. A string of camels 
laden with wooden bales met him on the wav, and this chance 
encounter seemed to Domini (raught with almost terrible possi- 
bilities. Why? She did not ask herself. in she scent her 

further, to the black s moving stealthily among the 
Sile mounds, to the spirals o! smoke rising into the glimmer- 
ing air. Who those camels? Who fed thoee distant 
fŃres? Who wałtched beside them? Jt seemed of vital conse- 
quenee to her that she skiould know. 

Count Anteoni took out his watch and glanced at it. 

« 1 am looking to owe if it is nearly the hour of prayer,” he 
said. * When I am in Beni-Mora I usually come here then.” 
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s You turn to the desert as the faithful turn towards 
ecca ? * 


«Yes. I like to see men praying in the desert.” 

He > indifferently, but Domini felt suddenly sure that 
within him there were depths of imagination, of tenderness, 
even perbaps of mysticism. 

« An atheist in the desert is unimaginable,” he added. * In 
cathedrals they may exist very likely, and even feel at home. I 
have seen cathedrals in which I could believe I was one, but — 
how many human beings can you see in the desert at this 
momen, Madame? ” 

Domini, still with her round chin in her hands, searched the 
blazing region with her eyes. She saw three running figures 
with the train of camels which was now descending into the 
river bed. In the shadow of the low white tower two more 
were huddled, motionless. Nhe looked away to right and left, 
but saw only the shallow pools, the hot and gleaming boulders, 
and beyond the yellow cliffa the brown huta peeping through 
the palms. The horseman had disappeared. 

« | can sec five,” she answered. 

* Ah! vou are not accustomed to the desert.” 

*« There are more? " 

* [| could count up to a dozen. Which are yours? * 

* The men with the camels and the men under that tower.” 

« [here are four plaving the jeu des dames in the shadow 
of the cliff opposite to us. There is one asleep under a red rock 
where the path ascends into the desert. And there are two 
more just at the edge of the little oasis — Filiash, as it is 
called. One is standing under a palm, and one is pacing up 
and down.” 

« You must have splendid eyes.” 

*« They are trained to the desert. Rut there are probably a 
score of Arabs within sight wbom I don't see.” 

«Qh! now I see the men at the edge of the oasis. How 
Ee one is moving. He goes up and down like a sailor 
qp the quarter-deck.” 

« Yea, it is curious. And he is in the full blaze of the sun. 
That can't be an Arab.” 

He drew a silver whistle from his waistcoat pocket, pat it to 
his lipe and sounded a call. In a moment Smaln same running 
lightly over the sand. Count Anteoni said something to him in 
Arabic. He disap , and speediły returned with a pair of 
field-glaseea. While he was gone Domini watched the two doll- 
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like figures on the cliff in silence. One was standing under a 
large isolated palm tree absolutely still, as Arabs often stand. 
The other, at a short distance from him and full in the sun, 
went to and fro, to and fro, always measuring the same 8 

of desert, and turning and returning at two given points which 
never varied. He walked like a man hemmed in by walls, yet 
around him were the infinite spaces. "The effect was singular] 
unpleasant upon Domini. All things in the desert, as she ha 
already noticed, became almost terribly significant, and this 
peculiar activity seemed full of some extraordinary and eren 
horrible meaning. She watched it with stmining eves. 

Count Anteoni took the glassca from Smain and lookcd 
through them, adjusting them carefully to suit his sight. 

« Bcco!” he said. "I was right. That mar is not an 
Arab.” 

He mored the glasses and glanced at Domini. 

« You are not the only traveller here, Madame.” 

He looked through the glasses again. 

* [ knew that,” she said. 

* Indeed 7 ” 

*« There 18 one at my hotel.” 

* Possibly this is he. He makes me think of a caged tiger, 
who has been so long in captivity that when vou let him out he 
sti]] imagines the bars to be all round him. What waa he like? ” 

All the time he was speaking he was staring intently through 
the glasses. As Domini did not reply he removed them from 
his and glanced at her inquiringlv. 

« [am trying to think what he looked like,” she said slowly. 
« But I feel that I don't know. He was quite unlike any ordi- 
nary man.” 

* Would you care to see if you can recognise him? These 
are really marvellous p 

Domini took them from him with some eagernosa. 

« Twist them about till they suit your eyes.” 

At first she could see nothing but a fierce yellow glare. She 
turned the screw and gradnaliy the desert came to her, start - 
lingiy distinet. The boulders of the river bed were enormoun. 
She could see the vcins of colour in them, a lizard running 
over one of them and disappearing into s dark crevice, then 
the white tower and the Araba beneath it One was an old 
man yawning ; the other s boy. He rubbed the 2 his brown 
nose, sand she naw the benna stains upon his nails. She lifted 
tbe glasses slowly and with procaution. "The tower ran awfy. 
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She came to the low cliff, to the brown huta and the p 
passed them one by one, and reached the last, which was 
separated from its companions. Under it stood a tall Arab 
in a garment like a white night-shirt. 

« He looks as if he had only one eye! ”” she exclaimed. 

« The palm-tree man — yes.” 

She travelled cautiously away from him, keeping the glasses 
level. 

« Ah!” she said on an indrawn breath. 

As she spoke the thin, nasa] cry of a distant voice broke upon 
her eare, prolonginy a strange call. 

« (The Mueddin,” said Count Anteoni. 

And he repeated in a low tone the worda of the angel 
to the prophet: "Oh thou that art covered arise . . . and 
magnify thv Lord; and purify thy clothes, and depart from 
uncleanness.” 

The call died away and was renewed three times. The old 
man and the boy beneath the tower turned their faces towards 
Mocca, fell upon their knees and bowed their heads to the hot 
stones. The tall Arab under the palm sank down swiftly. 
Domini kept the glasses at her eves. "Through them, as ina 
sort of exaggerated vision, verv far off, vet intensely distinct, 
she saw the man with whom she had travelled in the train. 
He went to and fro, to and fro on the burning ground till the 
fourth call of the Mueddin died awav. "Then, as he approached 
the isolated palm tree and saw the Arab beneath it fall to the 
earth and bow his long body in prayer, he paused and stood 
still as if in contemplation. "The glasses were so powerful 
that it was ible to see the expressions on faces even at that 
distance. 'Ihe expression on the traveller's face was, or seemed 
to be, at first one of profound attention. But this 
swiftly as he watched the bowing figure, and was su 
by a look of uneasineea, then of fierce disgust, then — surely 
— of fear or horror. He turned sharply away like a driven 
man, and hurried off along the clif edge in a striding walk, 
a eng his steps each moment till his departure became a 
ight. He disappeared bchind a projection of earth where the 
path sank to the river bed. 

Domini laid the glasses down on the wall and looked at 
= Anteoni. 

"You aay an atheist in the desert ia unimaginable? * 

« [s n't it true? ” 

« Has an atheist a hatred, a horror of prayer?” 
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« Chi lo sa? The devil shrank away from the lifted Crosa.” 

« Because he knew how much that was true it symbolised.” 

« No doubt had it been otherwise he would have jeered, not 
cowered. But why do you ask me this question, Madame? ” 

« I have just seen a man flee from the sight of prayer.” 

« Your fellow-trareller? 

* Yes. lt was horrible.” 

She gave him back the glasses. 

« They rereal that which should be hidden,” she said. 

Count Anteoni took the glasses slowly from her hands. As 
he bent to do it he looked steadiły at her, and she could not 
read the expression in his eyes. 
e desert is full of truth. Is that what you mean?” he 
asked. 

She made no reply. Count Anteoni stretched out his hand 
to the shining expanse before them. 

«'[he man who ia afraid of prayer is unwise to set foot 
bevond the palm trees,” he said. 

« Why unwise? ” 

He answered her very gravelv. 
i The Arabs hare a saying: *The desert is the garden of 


Domini did not ascend the tower of the hotel that morning. 
She had seen enough for the moment, and did not wish to 
disturb her impreesions by adding to them. So she walked 
back to the Hotel du Dósert with Batouch. 

Count Anteoni had said good-bve to her at the door of the 
garden, and had begged her to come again whenever she liked, 
and to spend as many hours there as she pleased. 

* [ shal] take you at your word,” she said frankly. *TI feel 
that I may.” 

As ze hands she gave him hercard. He took oat hia. 

* By way,” he said, * the big hotel vou passed in coming 
here is mine. [I built it to prevent s more hidrous one being 
built, and let it to the proprietor. You might like to ascetfa 
the tower. The view at sundown is incomparsble. At present 
the hotel ia shut, but the guardian will show you everything 
M pe give him my card.” | 
, pe some words in Arabic on the back from right 
0 
 * You write Arabic, too? ” Domini said, watching the form- 
ing of the pretty curres with interest. 
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« Oh, yes; I am more than half African, though my father 
was a Sicilian and my mother a Roman.” 

He gave her the card, took off his hat and bowed. When 
the tall white door was softly shut by Smain, Domini felt 
rather like a new Eve expelled from Paradise, without an 
Adam as a companion in exile. 

« Well, Madame?” said Batouch. * Have I spoken the 
truth?” 

«Yes. No Europcan garden can be so beautiful as that. 
Now I am going straight home.” 

She smiled to herself as she said the last word. 

QOuteaide the hotel they found Hadj looking ferocious. He 
exchanged some words with Batouch, accompanying them with 
violent geatures. When he had finished speaking he spat upon 
the ground. 

« What is the matter with him?! Domini asked. 

«'The Monsieur who is staving here would not take him 
to-day, but went into the desert alone. Hadj wishes that the 
nomads may cut his throat, and that his flesh may be eaten by 
jackals. Hadj is sure that he is a bad man and will come to 
a bad end.” 

« Because he does not want a guide every day! Bat neither 
shall I.” 

« Madame is quite different. I would give my life for 
Madame." 

« Don't do that, but go this afternoon and find me a horse. 
I don't want a quiet one, but something with devil, something 
that a Spahi would like to ride." 

The desert spirits were speaking to her body as well as to 
her mind. A physical audacity was stirring in her, and she 
longed to give it vent. 

*« Madame is like the lion. She is afraid of nothing.” 

*« You speak without knowing, Batouch. Don't come for me 
this afternoon, but bring round a horee, if you can find one, 
to-morrow morning.” 

« This very evening I will —— * 

== « No Batouch. I said to-morrow morning.” 

She spoke with a quiet but infexible decision which silenced 
him. Then she gave hiin ten francs and went into the dark 
house from which the burning noonday sun waa care 
ezoluded. She intended to rest after dójeuner, and to 
NOISE hotel and mount alone to the summit of 
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It was half-past twelve, and a faint rattle of knives and forks 
from the salla-i-manger told her that dójeuner was ready. She 
went upataira, washed her face and hands in cold water, stood 
still while Suzanne shook the dust from her gown, and then 
descended to the public room. The keen air had given her an 
appetite. 

he salle-i-manger was large and shady, and was filled with 
small tables, at only three of which were people sitting. Four 
French officers sat together at one. A small, fat, perepiring 
man of middle age, probably a commercial traveller, who ha 
eyes like a melancholy toad, was at another, eating olives with 
anxious rapidity, and wiping his forehead perpetually with a 
dirty white handkerchief. At the third was the priest with 
whom Domini had spoken in the church. His napkin was 
tucked under his beard, and he was drinking soup as he bent 
well over his plate. 

A young Arab waiter, with a thin, dissipated face, stood near 
the door in bright yellow slippers. When Domini came in he 
stole forward to show her to her table, making a soft, shufiing 
sound on the polished wooden fłoor. The priest glanced up 
over his napkin, rose and bowed. "The French officers atared 
with an interest they were too chivalrous to attempt to conceal. 
Only the fat little man was entirely unconcerned. He wiped 
hia forehead, stuck his fork deftly into an olive, and continued 
to look like a melancholy toad entangled by fate in commercial 
pursuita. 

Domini's table was by a window, across which green Venetian 
shutters were drawn. It was at a considerable distance from 
the other guests, who did not live in the house, but came there 
each day for their meals. Near it she noticed a table laid for 
one person, and so arranged that if he came to dźjeuner he 
would sit exactly opposite to her. She wondered if it was for 
the man at whom she had just been looking through Count 
Anteoni's field-glasses, the man who had fed from prayer in 
the * Garden of Allah.” As she glanced at the empty chair 
standing before the knives and forks, and the white cloth, shę 
was uncertain whether she wished it to be filled by the traveller 
or not. She felt his presence in Beni-Mora as a warring 
element. That she knew. She knew also that she had come 
there to find peace, a great calm and remoteness in which she 
could at last grow, develop, loose her true self from crampi 
bondage, come to an understanding with hemelf, face her bad 
and sou), and — as it were — look them in the eyes and know 
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them for what they were, good or evil. In the presence of this 
total stranger there was something unpleasantly distracting 
which she could not and did not ignore, something which 
roused her antagonism and which at the same time compelled 
her attention. She had been conscious of it in the train, con- 
scious of it in the tunnel at twilight, at night in the hotel, and 
once again in Count Anteoni's garden. This man intruded 
himself, no doubt unconsciouasly, or even against his will, into 
her sight, her thoughts, each time that she was on the point 
of giving herself to what Count Anteoni called * the desert 
spirits.” So it had been when the train ran out of the tunnel 
into the blue country. So it had been again when she leaned 
on the white wall and gazed out over the shining fastneases of 
the sun. He was there like an enemy, like something deter- 
mined, egoistical, that said to her, ** You would look at the 
greatness of the desert, at immensity, infinity, God ! — Look at 
me.” And she could not turn her eyes away. Each time the 
man had, as if without effort, conquered the great competing 
power, fastened her thoughts upon himself, set her imagination 
working about his life, even made her heart beat faster with 
some thrill of — what? Was it pity? Was it a faint horror? 
Sbe knew that to call the feeling merely repugnance would not 
be sincere. The intensity, the vitality oł the force shut up 
in a human being almost angered her at this moment as she 
looked at the empty chair and realised all that it had suddenly 
set at work. 'There was something insolent in humanity as 
well as something divine, and just then she felt the insolence 
more than the divinity. Terrificalły greater, more overpower- 
ing than man, the desert was yet also somehow less than man, 
feebler, vaguer. Or else how could she have been grasped, 
moved, turned to curiosity, surmise, almost to a sort of dread 
— all at the desert's expense — by the distant, moving figure 
seen through the glasses? 

Yes, as she looked at the little white table and thought of 
all this, Domini began to feel angry. But she was capable of 
_„effort, whether mental or physical, and now she resolutely 

switched her mind off from the antagonistic stranger and de- 
yoted her thoughts to the priest, whose narrow beck she saw 
down the room in the distance. As she ate her fish — a mystery 
of'the seas of Robertville — she imagined his quiet existence 
in this remote > sunny day succeeding sunny day, each one 
surely so like ite brother that life must become a sort of dream, 
which the voice of the church bell called melodiouasly 
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and the incense rising before the altar shed a drowsy perfume. 
How strange it must be really to live in Beni-Mora, to have 
ur house, your work here, your friendships here, your duties 
ere, perhaps here too the tiny section of earth which would 
hołd at the last your body. 1t must be strange and monoto- 
nous, and yet surely rather sweet, rather safe. 

The oficera lifted their heads from their plates, the fat man 
stared, the priest looked quietly up over his napkin, and the 
Arab waiter slipped forward with attentive haste. For the 
swing door of the salle-i-manger at this moment was pushed 
open, and the traveller — so Domini called him in her thoughts 
— entered and stood looking with hes;tation from one table 
to another. 

Domini did not glance np. She knew who it waa and kept 
her eyes resolutely on her plate. She heard the Arab speak, a 
loud noise of stout boota tramping over the wooden floor, and 
the creak of a chair receiving a surely tired body. The travel- 
Jer sat down heavily. She went on slowly eating the large 
Robertville fish, which was like something between a trout and 
a hermng. When she had finished it she gazed straight before 
her at the cloth, and strove to resume her thoughts of the 
priest's life in Beni-Mora. But she could not. It seemed to 
her as if she were back again in Count Antconi's garden. Nhe 
looked once more through the glasses, and heard the four cries 
of the Mueddin, and saw the pacing figure in the burning heat, 
the Arab bent in praver, the one who watched him, the fiight. 
And she was indignant with herself for her strange inabilit 
to govern her mind. It seemed to her a pitiful thing of whic 
she should be ashamed. 

She heard the waiter set down a plate upon the traveller's 
table, and then the noise of a liquid being poured into a glasa. 
She could not keep her eyes down any more. Besides, why 
should she? Beni-Sfora was breeding in her a self-conscious- 
ness — or a too acute consciousness of othem — that was un- 
natura] in her. She had never been sensitive like thia in her 
former life, but the fierce African sun seemed now to have 
thawed the ice of her indifference. She felt everything with 
almost unpłeasant acutenese. Al! her senses seemed to her 
sharpened. She saw, she heard, as she had never scen and 
heard till now. Suddenly she remembered her almost violent 
prayer — * Let me be alive! Let me feel!” and she waż 
a” such a prayer might have an answer that would be 
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«Looking up thus with a kind of severe determination, she 
saw the man again. He was cating and was not looking to- 
wards her, and sbe fancied that his eyes were downcast with 
as much conscious resolution as here had been a moment before. 
He wore the same suit as he had worn in the train, but now it 
was fiecked with desert dust. She could not * place” him at 
all. He was not of the small, fat man's order. "They would 
have nothing in common. With the French officers? She 
could not imagine how he would be with thenu 'Uhe only other 
man in the room — the servant had gone out for the moment 
— was the priest. He and the priest — they would surely be 
antagonista. lład he not turned aside to avoid the priest in 
the tunnel? Probablv he was one of those many men who 
actively hate the priesthood, to whom the soutane 18 anathema. 
Could he find PiEasant companionship with such a man as 
Count Anteoni, an original man, no doubt, but also a cultivated 
and easy man of the world? She smiled internalły at the mere 
thought. Whatever this stranger might be she felt that he 
was as far from being a man of the world as she was from being 
a Cockney sempstresa or a veiled favoumte in a harem. She 
could not, she found. imagine him easily at home with any type 

f human being with which she was acquainted. Yet no 
doubt, like all men, he had somewhere friends, relations, posa- 
bly eren a wife, children. 

No doubt — then why could she not believe it? 

The man had finished his fish. He rested his broad, burnt 
hands on the table on cach side of his plate and looked at them 
steadily. Then he turned his head ad glanced sideways at the 
priest, who was behind him to the right. Then he looked again 
at his hands. And Domini knew that all the time he was 
thinking about her, as she was thunking about him. She felt 
nę violence of his thought like the violence of a hand striking 

er. 

The Arab waiter brought her some ragout of matton and 
peas, and she looked down again at her plate. 

„„ As she left the room after dójewner the priest again got u 
and bowed. She stopped for a moment to speak to him. A 
the French officers surrveved her tall, upright figure and broad, 
athletic shoulders with intent admiration. mini knew it 
and was indifferent. If a bundred French soldiers had been 
staring at her critically she would not have cared at all. She 
was not a shy woman and was in nowise uncomfortable when 
many eyes were fixed upon her. So she stood and talked a little 
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to the priest about Count Anteoni and her pleasure in his 
garden. And as she did so, feeling her present calm eelf- 
possession, she wondered secretly at the wholly unnatural tur- 
moil — she called it that, exaggerating her feeling because it 
was unusual — in which she had been a few minutes before as 
she sat at her table. 

The priest spoke well of Count Anteoni. 

« He is very generous,” he said. 

Then he paused, twisting his napkin, and added: 

« But I never hare any real intercourse with him, Madame. 
I believe he comes here in search of solitude. He spends days 
and even weeks alone shut up in his garden.” 

« Thinking,” she said. 

The priest looked slightly surprised. 

« It would be difficult not to an Madame, would it not?” 

«Oh, yes. But Count Anteoni thinks rather as a Bashi- 
Bazouk tights, I fancv.” 

She heard a chair creak in the distance and glanced over her 
shoulder. The traveller had turned sideways. At once she 
bade the priest good-bye and walked away and out through the 
swing door. 

All the afternoon she rested. The silence was profound. 
Beni-Mora was enjoying a siesta in the heat. Domini revelled 
in the stillness. The fatigue of trarel had quite gone from her 
now and she began to feel strangely at home. Suzanne had 
arranged photographs, books, flowers in the little salon, had 
put cushions here and there, and thrown pretty coveringa orer 
the sofa and the two low chairs. The room had an air of cosi- 
ness, of occupation. It was a room one could sit in without 
restleseness, and Domini liked its simplicity, ita bare wooden 
fioor and white walls. The sun made everything right here. 
Without the sun — but she could not think of Beni-Mora with- 
out the sun. 

She read on the verandah and dreamed, and the hour alipped 
p: away. No one came to disturb her. She ear no 

00 no movements of humanity in the house. Now and 
then the sound of voices fiosted up to her from the gardens, 
mingling with the peculiar dry noise of palm leaves stirring in 
a breeze. Or she heard the distant gallop of horses” feet. 
church bell chimed the hours and made her recall the previous 
evening. Already it seemed far off in the past. She could 
sesrcely beliere that she had not yet spent twenty-four houre 
in Beni-Mora. A conviction came to her that would be 
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there for a long while, that she would strike roots into this 
sunny place of peace. When she heard the church bell now 
she thought of the interior of the church and of the priest with 
an odd sort of familiar pleasure, as people in England often 
think of the village church in which they have always been 
accustomed to worship, and of the clergyman who ministers 
in it Sunday after Sunday. Yet at moments she remembered 
her inward cry in Count Anteon!'s garden, * Oh, what is going 
to happen to me here?” And then she was dimly conscious 
that Beni.Mora was the home of many things besides peace. 
It held warring influences. At one moment it lulled her and 
she was like an infant rocked in a cradle. At another moment 
it stirred her. and she was a woman on the edge of mysterious 
possibilities. "There must be many individualities among the 
deeert spirits of whom Count Anteoni had spoken. Now one 
was with her and whispered to her, now another. She fancied 
the light touch of their hands on hers, pulling gently at her, 
as a child pulls vou to take you to see a treasure. And their 
treasure was surely far away, hidden in the distance of the 
desert sandB. 
Ęe As soon as the sun began to decline towards the west she 
fat on her hat, thrust the card Count Anteoni had given her 
, tato her glove and set out towards the big hotel alone. She 
met Hadj as she walked down the arcade. He wished to 
accompany her, and was evidently filled with treacherous ideas 
of supplanting his friend Batouch, but she gave him a franc 
and sent him away. The franc soothed him alightly, yet she 
could see that his childish vanity was injured. There was a 
malicious gleam in his long, narrow eves as he looked after her. 
Yet there was genuine admiration too. "The Arab bows down 
iastinctively before any dominating spirit, and such a spirit in 
a foreign woman fiashes in his eves like a bright flame. Physi- 
cal strength, too, appeala to him with peculiar force. Hadj 
toesed his head upwards, tucked in his chin, and muttered some 
words in his brown throat as he noted the elastic grace with 
„Bch the rejecting a. woman moved till she was out of 
is sight. And she never looked back at him. "That was a keen 
arrow in her quiver. He fell into a deep reverie under the 
arcade and his face became suddenly like the face of a sphinx. 
Meanwhile Domini had forgotten him. She had turned to 
the left down a small street in which some Indians and superior 
Arabe had bazaare. One of the latter came out from the 
shadow of his hanging ruge and embroideries as she passed, 
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and, addressing her in a strange mixture of incorrect French 
and English, begged her to come in and examine his wares. 

She shook her head, but could not help looking at him with 
tnterest. 

He was the thinnest man she had ever seen, and moved and 
stood almost as if he were bonełesas. The line of his delicate 
and yet arbitrary features was fierce. His face was pitted with 
small-pox and marked by an old wound, evidently made by a 
knife, which stretched from his left cheek to his forehead, end- 
ing just orer the left eyebrow. "The expression of his eyes was 
almost disgustingly intelligent. Wale they were fixed upon 
her Domini felt as if her body were a glass box in which all 
her thoughts, feelings, and desires were ranged for lnis inspec- 
tion. In his demeanour there was much that pleaded, but also 
something that commanded. His fingers were unnaturally 
long and held a small bag, and he planted humself right before 
her in the road. 

« Xfadame, come in, venez avec moi. VWenez —venez! | 
have much — I will show — j'ai des chosea extraordinaires ! 
Tenecz! Look!” 

He untied the mouth of the bag. Domini looked into i 
expecting to sce something precious — jewels perhape. S 
saw only a quantity of sand, laughed, and moved to go on. 
She thought the Arab was an 1mpudent fellow trying to make 
fun of her. 

« No, no, Madame! Do not laugh! Ce sable est du desert. 
I! y a des histoires la-dedans. Il y a l'histoire de Madame. 
Come bazaar! 1 will read for Madame — what will be — what 
will become — I will read — I will tell. Tenez! ” He stared 
down into the bag and his face became suddenly stern and 
fixed. * Dója je vois des choses dans la vie de Madame. Ah! 
Mon Dieu! Ah! Mon Dieu! ” 

« No, no,” Domini said. 

She had hesitated, but was now determined. 

« I have no time to-day.” 

The man cast a quick and siy glance at her, then stared once 
more into the bag. 

«Ah! Mon Dieu! Ah! Mon Dieu!” he repeated. * The 
life to come — the life of Madame — I see it in the bag! ” 

His face looked tortured. Domini walked on hurriedly. 
When she had got to a little distance she glanced back. The 
man was standing in the middle of the road and glaring into 
tha haw. His voice came down the street to her. 
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«Ah! Mon Dieu! Ah! Mon Dieu! I see it — I see — je 
vois la vie de Madame — Ah! Mon Dieu!” 

There was an accent of dreadful suffering in his voice. It 
made Domini shudder. 

She passed the mouth of the dancers' street. At the corner 
there was a large Cafć Maure, and here, on rugs laid by the 
side of the road, numbers of Arabs were stretched, some 
sipping tea from glasses, sone playing dominoes, some convers- 
ing, some staring calmly into vacancy, like animals drowned 
in a lethargic dream. A black boy ran by holding a hammered 
brass tray on which were some small china cups filled with 
thick coffee. Halfwav up the street he met three unveiled 
women clad in voluminous white dresses, with scarlet, yellow, 
and purple handkerchiefs bound over their black hair. He 
stopped and the women took the cups with their henna-tinted 
fingers. Two young Arabs joined them. There was a scuffle. 
White lumpe of sugar ficw up into the air. Then there was a 
babel of voices, a torrent of cries full of barbarie gaiety. 

Before it had died out of Dominrs ears she stood by the 
statue of Cardinal Lavigerie. Nather militant than priestly, 
raised high on a marble pedestal, it faced the long sa which, 
melting at last into a faint desert track, stretched awav to 
Tombonctou. The mitre upon the head was worn surely a8 
if it were a helmet, the pastorał staff with its double croes was 
grasped as if it were a sword. Upon the lower cross was 
stretched a figure of the Christ in agonv. And the Cardinal, 
gazing with the eves of an cagle out into the pathless wastes 
of sand that lay beyond the palm trecs, seemed, by his mere 
attitude, to crv to all the myriad hordes of men the decp- 
bosomed Sahara mothered in her mvstery and silence, * Come 
unto the Church! Come unto me!" 

He called men in from the desert. Domini fancied his voice 
echoing along the sands till the worshippers of Allah and of 
his Prophet heard it like a clarion in Tombouctou. 

When she reached the great hotel the sun was just beginning 
„to set. She drew Count Anteoni's card from her glove and 

rang the bell. After a long interval a magnificent man, with 
the features of an Arab but a skin almost us black aa a negro, 
opened the door. 

,*Can I go up the tower to see the sunset? ” she asked, 
giring him the card. 

The man bowed low, escorted her through a long hall full 
of furniture shrouded in coverings, ub a staircase, along a 
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corridor with numbered rooms, up a second staircase and out 
upon a flat-terraced roof, from which the tower soared high 
above the houses and palms of Beni-Mora, a landmark visible 
half-a-day' s journey out in the desert. A narrow spiral stair 
inside the tower gained the sumniit. 

« 1 "ll go up alone,” Domini said. * I shall stay some time 
and I would rather not keep you.” 

She put some money into the Arab's hand. He louked 
pleased, yet doubtful too for a moment. "Then he seemed 
to banish his hesitation and, with a deprecating smile, said 
something which she could not understand. She nodded in- 
telligentiy to get rid of him. Already, from the roof, she 
caught sight of a great visionary panorama glowing with colour 
and magic. She was impatient to clmb still higher into the 
sky, to look down on the world as an eagle does. So she 
turned away decisively and mounted the dark, winding stair 
till she reached a door. She pushed it open with some diff- 
culty, and came out into the air at a dizzy height, shutting the 
door forcibly behind her with an energetie movement of her 
strong arms. 

The top of tlie tower was small and square, and guarded by 
a white parapet breast high. In the centre of it rose the outer 
walls and the ceiling of the top of the staircase, which pre- 
vented a person standing on one side of the tower (rom seeing 
anybody who was standing at the opposite side. "There was just 
sufficient space between parapet and staircase wall for two 
people to pass with difficulty and manceuvring. 

But Domini was not concerned with such trivial details, as 
she would have thought them had she thought of them. Di- 
rectly she had shut the little door and felt herself alone — 
alone as an eagle in the sky —— she took the step forward that 
brought her to the parapet, leaned her arms on it, looked out 
and was lost in a passion of contemplation. 

At first she did not discern any of the multitudinous 
minutia in the great evening vision beneath and around her. 
She only felt conscious of depth, height, space, colour, mystery,. 
calm. She did not measure. She did not differentiate. She 
simply stood there, leaning lightly on the snowy plaster work, 
and experienced something that she had never experienced 
before, that she had never imagined. It was scarcely vivid; 
for in everything that is vivid there seems to be paE 
small, the point to which wonders converge, the intense spar 
to which many fires have given themselves as food, the s 
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which contains the murmuring force of innumerable rivers. It 
was more than vivid. It was reliantiy dim, as is that pulse of 
life which is heard through and above the crash of generations 
and centuries falling downwards into the abyss ; that persistent, 
enduring heart-beat, indifferent in its mystical regularity, that 
ignores and triumphs, and never grows louder nor diminisheg, 
inexorably calm, inexorably steady, undefeated — more — 
e unaffected by unnumbered millions of tragedies and 
eatha. 

Many sounds rose from fur down beneath the tower, but at 
first Domini did not hear them. Nhe was only aware of an 
immenee, living silence, a silence fłowing beneath, around and 
above her in dumb, invisible waves. Circles of rest and peace, 
cool and serene, widened as circles in a pool towards the unseen 
limits of the satisfied world, limits lost in the hidden regions 
beyond the misty, purple magic where sky and desert met. 
And she felt as if her brain, ceaselessly at work from its birth, 
her heart, unresting hitherto in a commotion of desires, her 
soul, an eternal flutter of anxious, passionate wings, folded 
themselves together gently like the petals of roses when a sum- 
mer night comes into a garden. 

She was not conscious that she breathed while she stood 
there. She thought her bosom ceased to rise and fall. The 
very blood dreamed in her veins as the light of evening dreamed 
in the blue. 

She knew the Great Pause that seems to divide some human 
lives in two, as the Great Gulf divided him who lay in Abre- 
ham'e bosom from him who was shrouded in the veil of Śre. 


Book II 


THE VOICE OF PRAYER 
CHAPTER VII 








HE MUSIC OF THINGS FROM BELOW 
stole up through the ethereal spaces to Domini 
without piercing her dream. But suddenly she 
started with a sense of pain so acute that it 
shook her body and set the pulses in her temples 
beating. She lifted her arms swiftly from 
the parapet and turned her head. She had 
heard a little grating noise which seemed 
to be near to her, enclosed with her on this height in the nar- 
row space of the tower. SŚlight as it was, and short — already 
she no longer heard it — it had in an instant driven her out of 
Heaven, as if it had bcen an angel with a flaming sword. She 
felt sure that there must be something alive with her at the 
tower surmmit, something which by a sudden movement had 
caused the little noise she had heard. What was it? When 
she turned her head she could only see the outer wall of the 
staircase, a section of the narrow white space which surrounded 
it, an angle of the parapet and blue air. 

She listened, holding her breath and closing her two hands 
on the parapet, which was warm from the sun. Now, caught 
back to realitv, she could hear faintly the sounds from below in 
Beni-Mora. But thev did not copcen her, and she wished to 
shut them out from her ears. What did concern her was to 
know what was with her up in the sky. Had a bird alighted 
on the parapet and startled her by scratching at the plaster 
with ita beak? Could a mouse have shufiłed in the wall? Or 
wana there a human being up there hidden from her by the 
masonry? 

This last supposition disturbed her almost absurdly for a 
moment. She was inclined to walk quickly round to the 
opposite side of the tower, but something stronger than her 
inclination, an imperious shyness, held her motionlcas. She 
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had been carried so far away from the world that she żelt un- 
able to face the serutiny of any world-bound creature. Having 
been in the transparent region of magic it seemed to her as if 
her secret, the great secret of the absolutely true, the naked 
nality hidden in every human being, were set blazing in 
er eyes like some torch borne in a procession, just for that 
moment. The moment past, she could look anyone fearlesaly 
in the face; but not now, not yet. 

Wnhiłe she stood there, half turning round, she heard the 
sound again and knew what caused it. A foot had shifted on 
the plaster floor. There was someone else then looking out over 
the desert. A sudden idea struck her. Probably it was Uount 
Anteoni. He knew she was coming and might have decided to 
act once more as her cicerone. He had not heard her elimbing 
the stairs, and, having gone to the far side of the tower, was no 
doubt watching the sunset, lost in a dream as she had been. 

She resolved not to disturb him — if it was be. When he 
had dreamed enough he must inevitably come round to where 
she was standing in order to gain the staircase, She would let 
him find her there. Less troubled now, but in an utterly 
changed mood, she turned, leaned once more on the parapet 
and looked over, this time observantly, prepared to note the 
details that, combined and veiled in the evening light of Africa, 
made the magic which had so instantly entranced her. 

She looked down into the village and could see ita extent, 
precisely bow it was placed in the Sahara, in what relation 
exactly it stood to the mountain ranges, to the palm groves and 
the arid, sunburnt tracts, where ita life centred and where it 
tailed away into suburban edyes not unlike the ra edges 
of worn garmenta, where it was idle and frivolous, where busy 
and sedulous. She realised for the first time that there were 
two distinct layers of life in Beni-Mora — the life of the 
streets, courts, gardens and market-place, and abore it the life 
of the roofa. th were now spread out before her, and the 
latter, in its domestic intimacy, interested and charmed her. 
She saw upon the roofs the children playing with little doga, 

ta, fowls, mothers in rags of gaudy colours stirring the bar- 
A for cous-cous, shredding vegetables, pounding coffee, stew- 
ing meat, plucking chickens, bending over bowls from which 
rose the steam of sp. sma! girls, seated in dusty corners, 
solemnly winding wool on sticks, and pausing, now and then, 
to sguesk to distant members of the home circle, or to smell 
at fiowers laid beside them as solace to their industry. An old 
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grandmother rocked and kissed a naked baby with a pot belly. 
A big grey rat stole from a rubbish heap close by her, flitted 
across the sunlit space, and disappeared into a cranny. Pigeons 
circled above the home activities, delicate lovers of the air, 
wandered among the palm tops, returned and fearlessly 
alighted on the brown earth parapets, strutting hither and 
thither and making their perpetual, characteristic motion of 
the head, half nod, half genufiechon. Veiled girls promenaded 
to take the evening cool, folding their arms beneath their fiow- 
ing draperies, and chattering to one another in voices that 
Domini could not hear. More close at hand certain roofs in 
the dancers” strect revealed luxurious sofas on which painted 
houris were lolling in sinuous attitudes, or were posed with a 
stiffness of idols, little tables set with coffee cups, others round 
which were gathered Zouavcs intent on card games, but ever 
ready to pause for a caress or for some jesting absurdity with 
the women who squatted beside them. Some men, dressed like 
girls, went to and fro, serviny the dancers with sweetmeats and 
with cigarettes, their beards fłowing down with a grotesque 
effect over their dresses of embrordered muslin, their hairy 
arms emerging from hanging sleevcs of silk. A negro boy sat 
holding a tom-tom between his bare knees and beating it with 
supple hands, and a Jewcess performed the stomach dance, 
waving two handkerchiefs stained red and purple, and singi 
in a loud and barbarous contralto voice which Domini coul 
hear but verv faintly. The card-plavers stopped their game 
and watched her, and Domini watched too. For the first time, 
and from this immense height, she saw this universal dance of 
the east ; the doll-like figure, fantasticallv dwarfed, waving its 
tiny hands, wrięgling its minute body, turning about like a 
little top, atrutting and bending. whule the soldiers — small 
almost from here as toys taken out of a box — assumed atti- 
tudes of deep attention as they leaned upon the card-table, 
stretching out their legs enveloped in balloon-like trousera. 

Domini thought of the recruits, now, no doubt, undergoing 
elsewhere thcir initiation. For a moment she seemed to see 
their coarse peasant faces rigid with surprise, their hanging 
jaws, their childish, and yet sensual, round eyes. Notre Dame 
de la Garde must seem very far away from them now. 

With that thought she looked quickly away from the Jewes 
and the soldiers. She felt a sudden need of something more 
nearly in relation with her inner self. She was almost angry 
as she realised how deep had been her momentary interest in 
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a scene suggestive of a license which was surely unattractive to 
her. Yet was it unattractire? She scarcely knew. But she 
knew that it had kindled in her a sudden and very strong 
curiosity, eren a rague, momentary desire that she had been 
born in some tent of the Ouled Nails — no, that was impossi- 
ble. She had not felt such a desire even for an instant. She 
looked towards the thickets of the palms, towards the moun- 
tains full of changing, exquisite colours, towards the desert. 
And at once the dream began to return, and she felt as if hands 
slipped under her heart and uplifted it. 

What depths and heights were within her, what deep, dark 
valleys, and what mountain peaks! And how she travelled 
within herself, with swiftness of light, with speed of the wind. 
What terrors of activity she knew. Did every human being 
know similar terrors ? 

The colours everywhere dcepened as day failed. The desert 
spirits were at work. She thought of Count Anteom again, 
and resolved to go round to the other side of the tower. As 
she moved to do this she heard once more the shifting of a foot 
on the plaster floor, then a step. PKvidently she had infected 
him with an iptention similar to her own. She went on, stull 
hearing the step, turned the corner and stood face to face in 
the strong evening light with the traveller. Their bodies 
almost touched in the narrow spuce before they both stopped, 
startled. For a moment they stood still looking at each other, 
as people inight look who have spoken together, wlio know 
something of each others lives, who may like or dislike, wish to 
avoid or to draw near to each other, but who cannot pretend 
that they are complete strangers, whollv indifferent to each 
other. They met in the skv, almost as one bird may meet 
another on the wing. And, to Domini, at any rate, it seemed 
as if the depth, height, space, colour, mystery and calm — yes, 
even the calm — which were above, around and beneath them, 
had been placed there bv hidden hands as a setting for their 
encounter, even as the abrupt pageant of the previous day, 
into which the train had emerged from the blackness of the 
tunnel, had surely been created as a frame for the face which 
had looked upon her as if out of the heart of the sun. The 
assumption was absurd, unreasonable, yet vital. She did not 
combat it because she felt it too powerful for common sense 
to strive against. And it seemed to her that the stranger felt 
it too, that she saw her sensation refiected jn his cyes as he 
stood between the parapet and the staircase wall. barring — in 
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despite of himself — her path. The moment seemed long 
while they stood motionless. 'Ihen the man took off his soft 
hat awkwardly, yet with real politeness, and stood quickly side- 
ways against the parapet to let her pass. She could have passed 
if she had brushed against him, and made a movement to do 
so. "Then she checked herself and looked at him again as if 
she expected him to speak to her. His hat was still in his hand, 
and the light desert wind faintly stirred his short brown hair. 
Jie did not speak, but stood there crushing himeelf against the 
plaster work with a sort of fierce timidity, as if he dreaded the 
touch of her skirt against him, and longed to make himeelf 
small, to shrivel up and let her go by in freedom. 

« Thank you,” she said in French. 

She passed him, but was unable to do so without touching 
him. Her left arm was hanging down, and her bare hand 
knocked against the back of the hand in which he held his hat. 
She felt as if at that moment she touched a furnace, and she 
saw him shiver slightly, as over-fatigued men sometimes shiver 
in daylight. An extraordinary, almost motherly, sensation of 
pity for him came over her. She did not know why. The 
intense heat of his hand, the shiver that ran over his bodv, his 
attitude as he shrank with a kind of timid, yet ferocious, polite- 
ness against the white wall, the expression in his eyes when 
their hands touched — a look she could not analyse, but which 
seemed to hold a mingling of wistfulness and repellance, as of 
a being stretching out arms for succour, and crying at the 
same time, '* Don't draw near to me! Leave me to myself!” 
— cverything about him moved her. She felt that she was face 
to face with a solitariness of soul such as she had never en- 
countered before, a solitariness that was cruel, that was 
weighed down with agony. And directly she had passed the 
man and thanked him formally she stopped with her usual 
decision of manner. She had abruptlv made up her mind to 
talk to him. He was already moving to turn away. She spoke 
quickly, and in French. 

«Jsnt it wonderful here?” she said; and she made her 
voice rather loud, and almoet sharp, to arrest his attention. 

He turned round swiftly, yet somehow reluctantly, looked at 
her anxiously, and seemed doubtful whether he would reply. 

After a silence that waa short, but that seemed, and in such 
circumstancea was, long, he anawered, in French: 

«Very wonderful, Madame.” 

The sound of his own voice seemed to startle him. He stood 
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as if he had heard an unusual noise which had alarmed him, 
and looked at Domini as if he expected that she would share in 
his sensation. Very quietly and deliberately she leaned her 
arms again on the parapet and spoke to him once more. 

« We seem to be the only travellers here.” 

The man's attitude became slightly calmer. He looked less 
momentary, less as if he were in haste to go, but still shy, fierce 
and extraordinarily unconventional. 

« Yes, Madame; there are not many here.” 

After a pause, and with an uncertain accent, he added: 

« Pardon, Madame — for vesterday." 

There was a sudden simplicity, almost like that of a child, in 
the sound of his voice as he said that. Domini knew at once 
that he alluded to the incident at the station of El-Akhbara, that 
he was trying to make amends. The wav he did it touched her 
curiously. She felt inclined to stretch out her hand to him and 
say, * Of course! Shake hands on it!” almost as an honest 
schoolboy might. But she onlv answered: 

«] know it was only an accident. Don't think of it any 
more.” 

She did not look at him. 

« Where money is concerned the Arabs are very persistent,” 
she continued. 

The man laid one of his brown hands on the top of the 
parapet. She looked at it, and it seemed to her that she had 
never before seen the back of n hand express so much of char- 
acter, look so intense, so ardent, and so melancholy as hie. 

« Yes, Madame.” 

He still spoke with an odd timidity, with an air of listenin 
to his own speech as if in some strange way it were phenomena 
to him. It occurred to her that ibly he had lired much jn 
lonely places, in which his solitude had rarely been broken, and 
he had been forced to acquire the habit of silence. 

« But they are very picturesque. "They look almost like some 
pm: order when they wear their hoods. Don't you think 
80 


She saw the brown hand lifted from the parapet, and heard 
her companion's feet shift on the floor of the tower. But thia 
time he said nothing. As she could not see his hand now she 
looked out again over the of the evening, which was 
deepening in intensity with cvery pen moment, and imme- 
diately she was conscioua of two feelings that filled her with 
wonder: a much stronger and swecter sense of the African 
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magic than she had felt till now, and the certainty that the 
reater force and sweetness of her feeling were caused by the 
act that she had a companion in her contemplation. This waa 
strange. An intense desire for loneliness had driven her out 
of Europe to this desert place, and a companion, who was an 
utter stranger, emphasised the significance, gave fibre to the 
beauty, intensity to the mystery of that which she looked on. 
It was as if the meaning of the African evening were suddenly 
doubled. She thought of a dice-thrower who throws one die 
and turns up six, then throws two and turns up twelve. And 
she remained silent in her surmise. The man stood silently 
beside her. Afterwards she felt as if, during this silence in 
the tower, some powerful and unscen being had arrived mys- 
teriously, introduced them to one another and mysteriousły 


departed. 

The erening drew on in their silence and the dream was 
deeper now. All that Domini had felt when first she ap- 
proached the parapet she felt more strangely, and she grasped, 
with physical and mental vision, not only the whole, but the 
innumerable parta of that which she looked on. She saw, 
fancifullv, the circles widen in the pool of peace, but she saw 
also the things that had bcen hidden in the pooł. "The beauty 
of dimnesa, the beauty of clearness, joined hands. The one 
"and the other were, with her, like sisters. She heard the 
voices from below, and surelv also the voices of the stars that 
were approaching with the night, blending harmoniously and 
making a music in the air. The glowing sky and the glowing 
mountains were as comraułes, cach responsive to the emotions 
of the other. The lights in the rocky clefta had messages for 
the shadowy moon, and the palm trees for the thin, fire-tipped 
clouds about the west. Far off the misty purple of the desert 
drew surely closer, like a mother coming to fold her children 
in her arma. 

The Jewess still danced upon the roof to the watching 
Zousyes, but now there was something mystic in her tiny 
movements, which no longer roused in Domini any furtive 
desire not really inherent in her nature. There was something 
beautiful in crerything seen from this altitude in this won- 
drous evening light. 

Presently, without turning to her companion, she said: 

« Could anything look ugly in Beni-Mora from here at thie 
hour, do you think?” 

Again there was the silence that seemed characteristic of 
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this man before he spoke, as if speech were very difficult to 
him 


« I believe not, Madame.” 

« Even that woman down there on that roof looks graceful 
— the one dancing for those soldiers.” 

He did not answer. She glanced at him and pointed. 

« Down there, do you see? ” 

She noticed that he did not follow her hand and that his 
face became stern. He kept his evee fixed on the trces of the 
garden of the Gazelles near Cardinal Lavigerie's statue and 
replied : 

« Yes, Madame.” 

His manner made her think that perhaps he had seen the 
dance at close quarters and that it was outrageous. For s mo- 
ment she felt slightly uncomfortable, but determined not to 
let him remain under a false impression, she added carelessly : 

« I have nerer scen the dances of Africa. [ daresav I should 
think them ugly enough if I were near, but from this height 
everything is transformed." 

«That is true, Madame.” 

" There was an odd, muttering sound in his voice, which was 
deep, and probably strong, but which he kept low. Domini 
thought it was the most male voice she had ever heard. It 
seemed to be full of sex, like his hands. Yet there was noth- 
ing coarse in cither the one or the other. Everything about 
him was vital to a point that was so remarkable as to be not 
actually unnatura! but very near the unnatural. 

She głanced at him again. He was a big man, but rery thin. 
Her experienced eyee of an athletic woman told her that he 
was capable of great and prolonged muscułar exertion. He was 
big-boned and d hested, and had nervous a8 well as mus- 

ar strength. The timidity in him was strange in such a 
man. What could it spring from? It was not like ordinary 
shyness, the gaucherie of a big, awkward lout unaccustomed 
to woman's society but able to be at his easc and boisterous in 
the midst of a crowd of men. Domini thought that he would 
be timid even of men. Yet it never struck her that he might 
be a coward, unmanly. Such a quality would have sickened 
her at once, and she knew she would have at once divined it. 
He did not hold himself very well, but was inelined to stoop 
En: his head a: an 
much on the nd. e idiosyncrasy wss rather ugly, 
suggested inelanchoły to her, the melancholy of a Z 
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> 207 meditation and afraid to face the radiant wonder 
of life. 

She caught hereelf up at this last thought. She — thinking 
naa) t life was full of radiant wonder! Was she then 
go utterly transformed already by Beni-Mora? Or had the 
thought come to her because she stood side by side with some- 
one whose sBorrowa had been unfathomably deeper than her 
own, and so who, all unconsciously, gave her a knowledge of 
her own — till then unsuspected — hopefulness? 

She looked at her companion again. He seemed to have 
p: his intention of leaving her, and was standing 

uietly beside her, staring towards the desert, with his head 

ightly drooped forward. In one hand he held a thick stick. 
He had pat his hat on again. His attitude was much calmer 
than it had been. Already he seemed more at ease with her. 
She was glad of that. She did not ask herself why. But the 
intense beauty of evening in this land and at this height made 
her wish enthusiastically that it could produce a happiness 
such as it created in her in everyone. Such beauty, with its 
voices, its colours, ita lines of tree and leaf, of wall and moun- 
tain ridge, its mystery of shapes and movements, atillness and 
dreaming distance, its atmosphere of the far off come near, 
chastened by journeying, fine with the unfamiliar, its solemn 
changes towards the impenetrable night, was too large a thing 
and fraught with too much tender and lovable invention to be 
worshipped in anv selfishness. It made her feel as if she could 
gladly be a martyr for unseen human beings, as if sacrifice 
would be an easy thing if made for those to whom such beauty 
would appeal. Brotherhood rose up and cried in her, aa it 
surely sang in the sunset, in the mountains, the palm groves 
and the desert. "The flame above the hills, their purple outline, 
the moving, feathery trees, dark under the rose-coloured glory 
of the west, and most of all the immeasurably remote horizons, 
each moment more strange and more eternal, made her long 
to make this harsh stranger happy. 

> rg ought to find happineas here,” she said to him very 


y. 

She saw his hand strain itself round the wood of his stick. 
« Why?” he said. 

He turned right round to her and looked at her with a sort 


ot afer: 
«Why should sup so?” he added, speaking quite 
sia04 54 wikSW kia łornicz Ghóasinóe ARA GankGM 
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« Because it is so beautiful and so calm.” 

« Calm!” he said. * Here! ” 

There was a sound of passionate surprise in his voice. 
Domini was startled. She felt as if she were fighting, and 
must fight hard if she were not to be beaten to the dust. But 
when she looked at him she could find no weapons. She said 
nothing. In a moment he spoke again. 

« You find calm here,” he said slowly. * Yes, I sce.” 

His head dropped lower and his face hardened as he looked 
orer the edge of the p to the village, the blue desert. 
Then he lifted his eves to the mountains and the clear sky and 
the shadowy moon. Each element in the evening scene was 
examined with a fierce, painful serutiny, as if he was resolved 
to wring from each its secret. 

«Why, ves,” he added in a low, muttering voice full of a 
sort of terrified surprise, * it isso. You are right. Why, yes, 
it is calm here.” 

He spoke like a man who had been suddenly convinced, 
beyond power of further unbelief, of something he had never 
suspected, never dreamed of. And the conviction seemed to 
Łe bitter to him, eren alarming. 

« But away out there must be the real home of peace, I 
think,” Domini said. 

- « Where?” said the man quickly. 

She pointed towards the south. 

< In the depths of the desert,” she said. © Far awsy from 
cirilisation, far away from modern men and modern women, 
and al] the noisy trifies we are accustomed to.” 

e He looked towarda the south eagerly. In everything he did 
there was a flame-like intensity, as if he could not perform an 
ordinary action, or turn his eyes upon any object, without 
RE up in his mind, or heart, a violence of thought or of 

ing. 
* You think it — you think there would be peace out there, 
far away in the desert? ” he said, and his face relaxed slightly, 
as if in obedience to some thought not wholly sad. 

*« It may be fanciful,” she replied. * But I think there must. 
Surely Nature has not a lying face.” 

He was stil] gazing towards the south, from which the night 


was slowly , a traveller through a mist of blue. He 
seemed to be held fascinated by the desert which was fading 
away gently, like a mystery which had drawn near to the light 
of revelation, but which was now slipping back into an un 
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world of magic. He bent forward as one who watches a depar- 
ture in which he longs to share, and Domini felt sure that he 
had forgotten her. She felt too, that this man was gripped by 
the desert influence more fiercely even than she was, and that he 
must have a stronger imagination, a greater force of projection 
even than she had. Where she bore a taper he lifted a blazing 
torch. 

A roar of drums rose up immediately beneath them. From 
the negro village emerged a ragged procession of thick-lipped 
men, and singing, capering women tricked out in scarlet and 
yellow shawls, headed by a male dancer clad in the skins of 
jackals, and decorated with mirrors, camels' skulls and chains 
of animals' teeth. He shouted and leaped, rolled his bulging 
eyes, and protruded a fluttering tongue. 'The dust curled up 
round his stamping, naked feet. 

« Yah-ah-la! Yah-ah-la! ” 

The howling chorus came up to the tower, with a clash of 
enormous castaneta, and of poles beaten rhythmically together. 

* Yi-yi-yi-yi! *” went the shrill voices of the women. 

The cloud of dust increased, enveloping the lower part of 
the procession, till the black heads and waving arms emerged 
as if from a maelstrom. The thunder of the drums was like 
the thunder of a cataract in which the singers, disappearing 
towards the village, seemed to be swept away. 

The man at Domini's side raised himself up with a jerk, 
and all the former fierce timidity and consciousnesa came back 
to his face. He turned round, pulled open the door behind 
him, and took off his hat. 

« Excuse me, Madame,” he said. * Bon soir! * 

« [am coming too,” Domini anawered. 

He looked uncomfortable and anxious, hesitated, then, as if 
driven to do it in spite of himself, plunged downward through 
the narrow doorway of the tower into the darkness. Domini 
waited for a moment, listening to the heavy sound of his tread 
on the wooden stairs. She frowned till her thick eyebrows 
nearly met and the cornera of her lips turned down. Then 
she followed slowly. When she was on the stairs and the foot- 
stepe died away below her she fully realised that for the first 
time in her > e am gy a > gar =: a felt sud- 
denly very hot, her lipe very dry, o to use 
her physica] strength in a way not wholły Sa ln the 
hal), smong the shrouded furniture, she met the smiling door 
keeper. She stopped. 
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« Did the gentleman who has just gone out give you his 
card?” she said abruptly. 

The Arab assumed a fawning, servile expression. 

« No, Madame, but he is a very good gentleman, and I know 
well that Monsieur the Count 5 

Domini cut him short. 

«Of what nationality is he?” 

* Monsieur the Count, Madame? ” 

« No, no.” 

« The teman? 1 do not know. But he can speak 
Arabic. Ob, he is a very nice e 

« Bon soir,” said Domini, giving him a franc. 

When she was out on the road in front of the hotel she saw 
the stranger striding along in the distance at the tsil of the 
negro pocene The dust stirred up by the dancers whirled 
about him. Several small negroes skipped round him, doubt- 
less making eager demands upon his generosity. Mie seemed 
to take no notice of them, and as she watched him Domini 
was reminded of his retreat from the praying Arab in the 
desert that morning. 

« [s he afraid nf women as he is afraid of prayer?” she 
thought, and suddenly the sense of humiliation and anger 
left her, and was succeeded by a powerful curioaity such 
as she had nerer felt before about anyone. She realised that 
this curiosity had dawned in her almost at the first moment 
when she saw the stranger, and had been growing ever since. 
One circumstance after another had increased it till now 
jt was definite, concrete. She wondered that she did not 
feel ashamed of such a feeling so unusual in her, and surely 
unworthy, like a prying thing. Of all her old indifference 
that side which confronted people had always bcen the most 
sturdy, the most solidly built. Without affectation she had 
been a profoundly incurious woman as to the lives and the 
eoncerns of others, even of those wbom she knew best and wae 
supposed to care for most. Her nature had been essentially 
łangujd in human intercourse. The excitements, troublea, 
even the ijons of others had generally stirred her no more 
w a distant puppet-show stirs an absent-minded passer in 

street. 

In Africa it seemed that her whole nature had been either 
violently renewed, or even changed. She could not tell which. 
But this strong stirring of curiosity would, she believed, have 
been impossible in the woman she had besn but u weck ago, 
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the woman who travelled to Marseilles dulled, ignorant of 
herself, longing for change. Perhaps instead of being angry 
she ae to welcome it as a symptom of the re-creation she 
lon Or. 

ile she changed her gown for dinner that night she de- 
bated within herself how she would treat her fellow-guest 
when she met him in the salle-4-manger. She ought to cut 
him after what had occurred, she supposed. Then it seemed 
to her that to do so would be undignifed, and would give him 
the impression that he had the power to offend her. She re- 
solved to bow to him if they met face to face. Just before 
she went downstairs she realised how rehement her internal 
debate had been, and was astonished. Suzanne was putting 
away something in a drawer, bending down and stretching out 
her plump arms. 

« Suzanne!” Domini said. 

« Yes, Mam 'zelle! ” 

« How long have you been with me?” 

« "Three years, Mam'zelle.” 

The maid shut the drawer and turned round, fixing her 
shallow, bluc-grey evcs on her mistress, and standing as if she 
were ready to be photographed. 

« Would you say that I am the same sort of person to-day 
as I was three years E” 

Suzanne looked like a cat that has been startled by a sudden 
noise. 

« The same, Mam'zelle? ” 

« Yes. Do you think I have altered in that time?” 

Suzanne considered the question with her head slightly on 
one side. 

* Only here, Mam'zelle,” she replied at length. 

« Here!” said Domini, rather eagerly. * Why, I have only 
been here twentyssix hours.” 

« That is true. But Mam'zelle looks as if she had a little life 
here, a little emotion. Mon Dieu! Mam'zelle will pardon me, 
but what is a woman who feels no emotion? A packet. Ia it 
not so, Mam'zelle? ” 

« Well, but what is there to be emotional about here? ” 

Suzanne looked vaguely crafty. 

«Who knows, Mam'zclle? Who can say? Mon Dieu! 
This village is dull, but it is odd. No band plays. There are 
no shops for « zie to look into. "There is nothing chic except 
the costumea of the Zouaves. But one cannot deny that it is 
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odd. When Mam'zelle was away this afternoon in the tower 
Monsieur Helmuth — * 

« Who is that? * 

« The Monsieur who accompanies the omnibus to the station. 
Monsieur Helmuth was polite enough to escort me through the 
village. Mon Dieu, Mam'zelle, I said to myself, * Anything 
might occur here. ” 

« Anvthing! What do you mean? ” 

But Suzanne did not seem to know. She only made her 
figure look more tense than cver, tucked in her round little 
chin, which was dimpled and unmeaning, and said: 

« Who knows, Mam zelle? This village is dull, that is true, 
R: it is odd. One does not find oneself in such places every 





y. 

Domini could not help laughing at these Delphic utterances, 
but she went downstairs thoughtfully. She knew Suzanne 
practica) spirit. Till now the maid had never shown any 
capacity of imagination. Beni-Mfora was certain] begin nę 
to mould her nature into a slightly different shape. An 
Domini seemed to see an Eastern potter at work, squatting in 
the sun and with long and delicate fingers changing the outline 
of the statuette of a woman, modifying a curve here, an angle 
there, till the clay began to show another woman, but with, as 
it were, the shadow of the former one lurking behind the new 
personality. 

The stranger was not at dinner. His table was laid and 
Domini sat expecting each moment to hear the shufiing tread 
of his heary boota on the wooden floor. When he did not come 
she thought she was glad. After dinner she spoke for a mo- 
ment to the priest and then went upstairs to the verandah to 
take coffee. She found Batouch there. He had renounced his 
determined air, and his cafó-au-lait countenance and huge body 
expressed enduring pathoe, as of an injured, patient creature 
laid out for the trampling of Domini'e cruel feet. 

« Well?” she said, sitting down by the basket table. 

« Well, Madame? ” 

He sighed and looked on the ground, lifted one white-socked 
b p. its yellow alipper, > out ; r a: 82: the 
slipper, and put it on again, slowly, gracefully and ve : 
Then he pulled the white sock up with both hands and glanced 
at Domini out of the corners of his eyea. 

« What s the matter?” 

* Madame does not care to see tbe dances of Beni-Mora, to 
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hear the music, to listen to the story-teller, to enter the cafć of 
E! Hadj where Achmed sings to the keef smokers, or to witness 
the beautiful religious ecstasies of the dervishes from Oumach. 
"Therefore I come to bid Madame respectfully good-night and 
to take my departure.” 

He threw his burnous over his left shoulder with a sudden 
gesture of despair that was full of exaggeration. Domini 
amiled. 

" You ve been very good to-day,” she said. 

« [| am always good. Madame. I am of a serious dispoeition. 
Not one keeps Ramadan as I do.” 

* I am sure of it. Go downstairs and wait for me under 
the arcade.” 

Batouch's large face became suddenly a rendezyous of all 
the gaieties. 

« Madame is coming out to-night? ” 

« Presently. Be in the arcade.” 

He swept away with the ample magnificence of joyous bear- 
ing and movement that was like a loud Te Deum. 

« Suzanne! Suzanne!” 

Domini had finished her coffee. 

« Mam zelle! ” answered Suzanne, appeaning. 

« Would you like to come out with me to-night? ” 

« Mamzelle is going out?” 

« Yes, to see the village by night.” 

Suzanne looked irresolute. Craren fear and curiosity 
fought a battle within her, as was evident by the expressions 
that came and went in her face before she answered. 

« Shall we not be murdered, Mam zelle, and are there in- 
teresting things to sec? ” 

«There are interesting things to see — dancers, singers, 
keef smokers. But if you are afraid don't come.” 

« Dancers, Mam'zelle! But the Araba carry knives. And 
is there singing? I — I should not like Mam'zelle to go with- 
out me. But——” 

«Come and protect me from the knives then. Bring my 
acket — any one. 1 don't suppose I shall put it on.” 

As she spoke the distant tom-toma began. Suzanne started 
nervyously and looked at Domini with sincere apprehension. 

"We had better not go, Mam'zelle. It is not safe out 
here. Men who make a noise like that would not respect 
u8. 


* 1 like it.” 
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« [hat sound? But it is always the same and there is no 
music in it.” 

« Perhapa there is more in it than music. The jacket?” 

Suzanne went gingerly to fetch it. The faint cry of the 
African hautboy rose up abore the tom-toms. The evening 
fete was beginning. To-night Domini felt that she must go to 
the distant music and learn to understand its meaning, not 
only for herself, but for those who made it and danced to it 
night after night. It stirred her imagination, and made her in 
love with mystery, and anxious at least to steal to the very 
threshold of the barbarous world. Did it stir those who had 
had it in their ears ever since they were naked, sunburned 
babies rolling in the hot sun of the Sahara? Could it scem 88 
ordinary to them as the cold uproar of the piano-organ to the 
urchins of Whitechapel, or the whine of the fiddle to the 
peasants of Touraine where Suzanne was born? She wanted 
to know. Suzanne returned with the jacket. She still looked 
apprehensive, but she had put on her hat and fastened a sprig 
of red geranium in the front of her black gown. The curosity 
was in the ascendant. 

« We are not going quite alone, Mam'zelle? ” 

« No, no. Batouch will protect us.” 

Suzanne breathed a furtive sigh. 

The poct was in the white arcade with Hadj, who looked 
both wicked and deplorable, and had a shabby air, in marked 
contrast to Batouch's ostentatious triumph. Domini felt quite 

for him. 

« You come with us too,” she said. 

Hadj squared his shoulders and instantly looked vivacious 
> almost smart. But an undecided expression came into his 
ace. 

« Where js Madame going? * 

« [o see the village. 

Batouch shot a glance st Hadj and smiled unplessantly. 

<<] will come with Madame.” 

Batoauch still smiled. 

a” are going to the Ouled Nails,” he said significantly to 

* i —— J will come.” 

set out. Suzanne looked gently at the poet's legs and 
seemed comforted. 

« Take great care of Mademoiselle Suzanne,” Domini said 
to the poet. * She is a little neryous in the dark.” 
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«« Mademoiselle Suzanne is like the first day after the fast of 
Ramadan,” replied the poet, majestically. *No one would 
harm her were she to wander alone to Tombouctou.” 

The po drew from Suzanne a startled gulp. Batouch 
placed himeelf tenderly at her side and they set out, Domini 
walking behind with Hadj. 





CHAPTER VIII 





HE VILLAGE WAS FULL OF THE WAN PRESAGE 
of the coming of the moon. The night was very still and 
very warm. As they skirted the long gardens Domini saw a 
light in the priest's house. It made her wonder how he 
his solitary evenings when he went home from the 
otel, and she fancied him sitting in some plainly-furnished 
little room with Bous-Bous and a few books, smoking a pipe 
and thinking sadly of the White Fathers of Africa and of 
his frustrated desire for compłete renunciation. With this 
last thought blended the still remote sound of the hautboy. 
It suggested anything rather than renunciation; mysterious 
melancholy — successor to passion — the cry of longing, the 
wail of the unknown that draws some men and women to 
splendid folliea and to ardent pilgrimages whose goal is the 
mirąge. 
Hadj was talking in a low voice, but Domini did not listen 
to him. She was vaguely aware that he was abusing Batouch, 
saying that he was a liar, inclined to theft, a keef smoker, and 
in a general way steeped to the lips in crime. But the moon 
was rising, the distant music was becoming more distinct. She 
could not listen to Hadj. 

As they turned into the street of the sand-diviner the first 
ray of the moon fell on the white road. Far away at the end 
of the stroet Domini could see the black foliage of the trees in 
the Gazelles” garden, and beyond, to the left, a dimness of 
shadowy at the desert edge. 'The desert itself was not 
visible. o Arabs passed, shrouded in burnouses, with the 
hoods drawn up over thcir heads. Onły their black beards 
could be seen. were talking violently and waving their 
arms. Suzanne shuddered and close to the poet. Her 
plump face worked and a = ap ingly at her mie- 

„ But Domini was not thinking of her, or of violence or 
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ma The sound of the tom-toms and hautboys seemed 
suddenły much louder now that the moon began to shine, 
making a whiteness among the white houses of the village, the 
white robes of the inhabitants, a greater whiteness on the white 
road that lay before them. And she was thinking that the 
moon whiteness of Beni-Mora was more passionate than pure, 
more like the blanched face of a lover than the cool, pale cheek 
of a virgin. There was excitement in it, suggestion greater 
even than the suggestion of the tremendous coloured scenes of 
the evening that preceded such a night. And she mused of 
white heat and of what it means — the white heat of the brain 
blazing with thoughts that govern, the white heat of the heart 
blazing with emotions that make such thoughts seem cold. 
She had never known either. Was she incapable of knowing 
them? Could she imagine them till there was physical heat in 
her body if she was incapable of knowing them? Suzanne 
and the two Arabs were distant shadows to her when that first 
moon-ray touched their feet. The passion of the night 

to burn her, and she thought she would like to take her soul 
and hold it out to the white flame. 

As thev passed the sand-diviner's house Domini saw his 
spectra| figure standing under the yellow light of the hanging 
lantern in the middle of his carpet shop, which was lined from 
fioor to ceiling with dull red embroideries and dim with the 
fumes of an incense brazier. He was talking to a little hoy, 
but keeping a wary eve on the street, and he came out quickly, 
beckoning with his long hands, and calling softly, in a half- 
chuckling and yet authoritative voice: 

« Vencz, Madame, venez! Come! come!” 

Suzanne seized Domini's arm. 

* Not to-night! * Domini called out. 

« Yes, M , to-night. "The vie of Madame is there in 
the sand to-night. Je la vois, je la vois. C'est 1A dans le sable 
to-night.” 

The moonlight showed the wound on his face. Suzanne 
uttered a cry and hid her eyes with her hands. They went on 
towards the trees. Hadj walked with hesitation. 

« How loud the musie is getting,” Domini said to him. 

«It will deafen Madame's ears if she geta nearer,” said 
Hadj, eagerly. * And the dancere are not for Madame. For 
the Arabe, yes, but for a t lady of the most respectable 
KZ red with disgust, with anger. 

will have mał-a = 
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Batouch began to look like an idol on whose large face the 
artińcer had carved an expression of savage ferocity. 

ś Madame is my client,” he said fiercely. * Madame trusts 

me.” 

Hadj laughed with a snarl. 

« He who smokes the keef is like a Mehari with a swollen 
ee. he rejoined. 

e poet looked as if he were going to spring upon his 
cousin, but he restrained himself and a slow, malignant smile 
curled about his thick lips like a snake. 

<< | shall show to Madame a dancer who is modest, who is 
beautiful, Hadj-ben-Ibrahim,” he said softly. 

« Fatma is sick,” said Hadj, quickly. 

« It will not be Fatma.” 

Hadj began suddenly to gesticulate with his thin, delicate 
hands and to look fiercely excited. 

« Halima is at the Fontaine Chaude,” he cried. 

« Keltoum will be there.” 

« She will not. Her foot is sick. She cannot dance. Fora 
week she will not dance. I know it.” 

<« And — Irena? Is she sick? [Is she at the Hammam 
Salahine? ” 

Hadj's countenance fell. He looked at his cousin sideways, 
always showing his teeth. 

« Do you not know, Hadj-ben-Ibrahim?” 

« Ana ma 'audi ma nek odl lek!”*' growled Hadj in his 
throat. 

They had reached the end of the little street. "The whitenesa 
of the great road which stretched straight through the oasis 
into the desert lay before them, with the statue of Cardinal 
Lavigerie staring down it in the night. At right angles was 
the street of the dancers, narrow, bounded with the low white 
houses of the ouleds, twinkling with starry lights, hummi 
with voices, throbbing with the clashing music that poure 
from the rival cafós maures, thronged with the white figures 
of the desert men, strolling slowly, softly aa panthers up and 
down. The moonlight was growing brighter, as if invisible 
hands began to fan the white fiame of passion which lit up 
Beni-Mora. A patrol of Tirailleura Indigenee by going 
up the street, in yellow and blue uniforms, tu and white 
gaitere, their rifies over their broad shoulders. 'The faint tramp 
of their marching feet was just audible on the sandy road. 


1 © 5 have nothing to say to you.” 
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« Hadj can go home if he is afraid of anything in the dano- 
ing street,” said Domini, rather maliciously. * Let us follow 
the soldiers.” 

Hadj started as if he had been stung, and looked at Domini 
as if he would like to strangłe her. 

« I am afraid of nothing,” he exclaimed proudly. * Madame 
does not know Hadj-ben-Ibrahim.” 

Batouch laughed soundlessly, shaking bis great shoulders. 
It was evident that he had divined his cousin's wish to supplant 
him and was busily taking his revenge. Domini was amused, 
and as they went slowly up the street in the wake of the sol- 
diers she said: 

« Do vou often come here at night, Hadj-ben-Ibrahim? ” 

« Oh, yes, Madame, when I am alone. But with ladies 

« You were here last night, weren't you, with the traveller 
from the hotel? * 

«No, Madame. The Monsieur of the hotel preferred to 
visit the cafć of the story-teller, which is far more interesting. 
If Madame will permit me to take her —— ” 

But this last assault was too much for the poet's philosophy. 
He suddenly threw off all pretence of graceful calm, and poured 
out upon Hadj a torrent of vehement Arabic, accompanying it 
with passionate gestures which filled Suzanne with horror and 
Domini with secret delight. She liked this abrupt unveiling of 
the raw. There had always lurked in her an audacity, a quick 
spirit of adrenture more boyish than feminine. She ha 
reached the age of thirty-two without ever gratifying it, or 
even fully realising bow much she lo to gratify it. But 
now she began to understand it and to feel that it was 
imperious. 

« I have a barbarian in me,” she thought. 

« Batouch ! ” she said sharply. 

The poet turned a distorted face to her. 

64 M me! » 

« That will do. Take us to the dancing-house.” 

Batouch shot a last ferocious glance at Hadj and they went 
on into the crowd of strolling men. 

The little street, bright with the lampe of the small houses, 
from which wooden balconies painted in gay coloure, 
and with the g radiance of the moon, was mysterious 
despite ita gaiety, its obvious dedication to the cult of plessure. 
Alive with the shrieking sounds of the movement abd 
tbe murmur of desert humanity made it almost solemn. This 


3» 
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crowd of boys and men, robed in white from head to heel, pre- 
served a serious grace in ita vivacity, suggested besides a dig- 
nifed barbarity a mingling of angel, monk and nocturna!l 
irit. In the distance of the moonbeams, gliding slowly over 
dusty road with slippered feet, there was something soft 
and radiant in their moving whiteness. Nearer, their pointed 
hoods made them monastical as a procession stealing from a 
of cells to chant a midnight mass. In the shadowy dusk 
of the tiny side alleys they were like wandering ghosts intent 
on unholy errands or returning to the graveyard. 

On some of the balconies painted girls were leaning and 
smoking cigarettes. Before each of the lighted doorways from 
which the sbrrill noise of music came, small, intent crowds were 

thered, watching the performance that was going on inside. 

he robes of the Arabs brushed against the skirts of Domini 
and Suzanne, and eyes stared at them from every side with a 
W that was less iimpudent than seriously bold. 

śi e! »» 


Hadj's thin band was pulling Domini's sleeve. 

« Well, what is it? ” 

« This is the best dancing-house. The children dance here.” 

Domini's height enabled her to peer over the shoulders of 
those gathered before the door, and in the lighted distance of a 
white-walled room, painted with figures of soldiers and Arab 
chiefs, she saw a small wriggling re between two rows of 

natting men, two baby hands waving coloured handkerchiefs, 
two little feet tapping vigorously upon an earthen fłoor, for 

und a divan crowded with women and musicians, with 

infiated cheeks and squinting eyes. She stood for a moment to 
look, then she turned away. There was an expression of dis- 
gust in her eyes. 

« No, 1 don't want to see children,” she said. * That's 
too , 


She glanced at her escort and did not finish. 
«1 know,” said Batouch. * Madame wishes for the real 
> 


He led them across the street. Hadj followed reluctantly. 
Before going into this second dancing-house Domini stopped 
again to see from outside what it was like, but only for an 
instant. Then a brightnene came into her eyes, an eager look. 

* Yes, take me in here,” she said. 

Rom aea softly, and Hadj uttered a word below his 
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« Madame will see Irena here,” said Batouch, pushing the 
watching Arabe unceremoniously away. 

Domini did noł answer. Her cyes were fixed on a man who 
was sitting in a corner far up the room, bending forward and 
staring intently at a woman who was in the act of stepping 
down from a raised platform decorated with lampe and 
bunches of fłowere in earthen pota. 

« I wish to sit quite near the door,” she whispered to Batouch 
as they went in. 

« But it is much better 2 

« Do what I tell you,” she said. * The left side of the 
room.” 

Hadj looked a little happier. Suzanne was clinging to his 
arm. He smiled at her with something of mischief, but he 
took care, when a place was cleared on a bench for their party, 
to sit down at the end next the door, and he cast an anxious 
glance towards the platform where the dancing-girls attached 
to the cafć sat in a row, hunched up against bare wall, 
waiting their turn to perform. "Then suddenly he shook his 
head, tucked in his chin and laughed. His whole face was 
transformed from craven fear to vivacious rascality. While he 
laughed he looked at Batouch, who was ordemng four cups of 
cofiee from the negro attendant. The poet took no notice. 
For the moment he was intent upon his professional duties. 
But when the coffee was brought, and set upon a round wooden 
stool between two bunches of roses, he had time to note Hadj's 
sudden gaiety and to realise its meaning. Instantly he spo 
to the n in a low voice. Hadj stopped laughing. The 
negro away and returned with the proprietor of the cafć, 
a stout Kabyle with a fair skin and blue eyes. 

Batouch lowered his voice to a guttural whisper and spoke 
in Arabic, while Hadj, shifting uneasily on the end seat, 
Pelagia at him sideways out of his almond-shaped eyes. 

mini heard the name * Irena,” and guessed that Batouch 
was asking the Kabyle to send for her and make her dance. 
She could not help being amused for a moment by the comedy 
ot intri comp. y malignant on both ei that was 
bang p yed by the two cousins, but the moment pamed and 
left her engrocsed, absorbed, and not merely by the novelty of 
the surroundinga, by the strangenese of the women, of theż 
costumes, and of their movements. DShe watched them, but 
she watehed more closely, more eagerly, rather as a spy than 
as a spectator, one who was watching with an intentnesą, 
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a still passion, a fierce curiosity and a sort of almost helpless 
wonder such as she had never seen before, and could never 
have R within herself to put at the service of any human 
marvel. 

Close to the top of the room on the right the stranger was 
sitting in the midst of a mob of Arabs, whose fiowing draperies 
almost concealed his ugly European clothes. On the wall 
immediately behind him was a briliantly-coloured drawing of 
a fat Ouled Nail leering at a French soldier, which made an 
unconventional background to his leaning figure and sunburnt 
face, in which there seemed now to be both asceticism and 
something so different and so powerful that it was likely, from 
moment to moment, to drive out the asceticism and to achieve 
the loneliness of all conquering things. This fighting expree- 
sion made Domini think of a picture she had once seen repre- 
senting a pilgrim going through a dark forest attended by his 

and his devil. The angel of the pilgrim was a weak and 
almost childish figure, frail, bloodless, scarcely even radiant, 
while the devil was lusty and bold, with a muscular body and 
a sensual, aquiline face, which smiled craftily, looking at the 
pilgrim. There was surely a devil in the watching traveller 
which was pushing the angel out of him. Domini had never 
before seemed to see clearly the legendary battle of the human 
heart. But it had never before been manifested to her auda- 
eiously in the human face. 

AI around the Arabs sat, motionless and at ease, gazing on 
the curious dance of which they never tire — a dance which has 
some ingenuity, much sensuality and provocation, but little 
beauty and little mystery, unless — as hap now and then 
— an idol-like woman of the South, with all the enigma of the 
distant desert in her kohl-tinted cyes, dances it with the sultry 
gloom of a half-awakened sphinx, and makes of it a barbarous 
manifestation of the nature that lies hidden in the heart of the 
sun, a silent cry uttered by a savage body born in a savage 


In the cafć of Tahar, the Kabyle, there was at present no 
such woman. His beauties, huddled together on their narrow 
bench before a table decorated with glasaes of water and spriga 
of orange blossom in earthen vases, looked dull and cheerlesa 
osz elothee. Their bodies were well formed, bat 

heir painted hands hung down like the hands of 
marionettes The one who was a wozęcteć Duty cład 
in Eastern garb and laying herself out y to be wioked. 
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Her jerks and wrigglinge, though violent, were inhuman, like 
those of a complicated plece of mechanism devrised by a morbid 

ineer. After a glance or two at her Domini felt that she 
was bored by her own agilitiea. Domini's wonder increased 
when she looked again at the traveller. 

For it was this dance of the ennuś of the East which raised 
up in him this obvious battle, which drove his secret into the 
iiumination of the hanging lampe and gave it to a woman, 
who felt half confused, half ashamed at possessing it, and yet 
could not cast it away. 

If they both lived on, without speaking or meeting. for 
another half century, Domini could nerer know the shape of 
the devil in this man, the light of the smile upon its face. 

The dancing woman had observed him, and presently she 
began slowly to wriggle towards him between the rows of Arabs, 
fixing her eyes upon him and parting her scarlet lips in a 

y smile. As she came on the AE evidently began to 
realise that he was her bourne. He had been leaning forward, 
but when she approached, waving her red handa, shaking her 
prominent breasts, and violently jerking her stomach, he sat 
straight up, and then, as if instinctively kYng to get away 
from her, presaed back against the wall, hiding the painting of 
the Ouled Nail and the French soldier. A dark flush rose on 
his face and even fiooded his forehead to his low-growing hair. 
His eyes were full of a piteous anxiety and discomfort, and he 
glanced almost gailtily to right and left of him as if he ex- 
pected the hooded Arab spectators to condemn his presence 
there now that the dancer drew their attention to it. The 
dancer noticed his confusion and seemed pleased by it, and 
moved to more energetic demonstrations of her art. She lifted 
her arms above her head, half closed her eyes, assumed an ex- 


ng backward, she nearly touched the fioor, round, 
still bending, and showed the long curve of her bare t to 
the stranger, while the girls, huddled on the bench by the 
musicians, suddenly ronsed themselves and joined their voices 
in a shrili and prolonged twitter. The Arabs did not amile, 
but the 
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were filled with a sense of climax. She felt as if the room, all 
the inanimate objecta, and all the animate figures in it, were 
instruments of an orchestra, and as if each individual instru- 
ment was contributing to a slow, and great, and irresistible 
crescendo. The stranger took his part with the rest, but 
against his will, and as if under some terrible compulsion. 

His face was scarlet now, and his shining eyes looked down 
on the dancer's throat and breast with a mingling of eagernese 
and horror. Slowly she raised herself, turned, bent forwards 
quivering, and presented her face to him, while the women 
twittered once more in chorus. He still stared at her without 
moving. The hautboy players prolonged a wailing note, and 
the tom-toms gave forth a fierce and dull murmur almost like 
a death-roll. 

« She wants him to give her money,” Batouch whispered to 
Domini. * Why does not he give her money? ” 

Evidently the stranger did not understand what was ex- 
pected of him. "The music changed again to a shrieking tane, 
the dancer drew back, did a few more steps, jerked her stomach 
with fury, stamped her feet on the fłoor. "Then once more che 
shuddered slowly, half closed her eyes, głided close to the 
stranger, and falling down deliberately laid her head on his 
knees, while again the women twittered, and the ' dg note 
of the hautboys went through the room like.a ścream of 
interrogation. : 

Domini grew hot as she suw the look that came into the 
stranger's lace when the woman touched his knees. 

« Go and tell him it's money she wants!” she whispered 
to Batouch. * Go and tell him! * 

Batouch got up, but at this moment a roguish Arab boy, who 
sat by the stranger, laughingly > to him, pointing to the 
woman. The stranger thrust his hand into his pocket, found a 
coin and, directed by the roguish youth, stuck it upon the 
dancer's greasy forehead. At once she sprang to her feet. The 
women twittered. The music burst into a triumphant melody, 
and through the room there went a stir. Almost everyone in it 
moved simultaneouely. One man raised his hand to his hood 
and settled it over his forehead. Another put his cigarette to 
his lips. Another picked up his coffee-cup. A fourth, who was 
holding a fiower, kitted it to his nose and smelt it. No one 
remiained quite still. With the stranger's action a strain had 
been removed, a mental tension abruptly looeened, a sense of 
care let free in the room. Domini felt it aeutely. "The last 
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few minutes had been painful to her. She sighed with relief 
at the cessation of another's agony. For the stranger had cer- 

inly — from ahyness or whatever cause —been in agony 
while the dancer kept her head upon his knees. 

His angel had been in fear, perhaps, while hia devil —— 

But Domini tried resolutely to turn her thoughts from the 
amiling face. 

After pressing the money on the girl's forehead the man 
made a movement as if he meant to leave the room, but once 
again the curious indecision which Domini had observed in him 
before cut his action, as it were, in two, leaving it half finished. 
As the dancer, turning, wriggled slowly to the platform, he 
buttoned up his jacket with a sort of hasty resolution, pulled 
it down with a jerk, glanced swiftly round, and rose to his 
fee. Domini kept her eyes on him, and perhape they drew 
his, for, just as he was about to step into the narrow aisle that 
led to the door he saw her. Instantly he sat down again, 
turned so that she could onlv see part of his face, unbuttoned 
his jacket, took out some matches and busied himself in light- 
ing a cigarette. She knew he had felt her concentration on 
him, and was angry with herself. Had she really a spy in her? 
Was she c zpable of being vulgarly curious about a man? A 
suQdtu R-Ś „ment of Hadj drew her attention. His face was 
distorted DY -n expression that scemed half angry, half fearful. 
Batouch was sm.|jng seraphically as he gazed towards the 
platform. Suzanne, WIUI « pinebod.nn mouth, was looking 
virginally at ber lap. Her whole attitude showed her con- 
sciousness of the many blazing eycs that were intently stariuz 
at her. "The stomach dance which she had just been watching 
had amazed her so much that she felt as ił she were the only 
respectable woman in the world, and as if no one would sup- 
EEE ano: 

fora'e houses. She strove to do so, and, meanwhile, from 
time to time, cast sideway towards the platform to see 
whether another stomach dance was preparing. She did not 
see Hadj's excitement or m malignant satisfaction, but 
she, with Domini, saw a door behind the platform open, 
and the stout le appear followed by a girl who was robed 
d tiesue, and decorated with cascades of golden coina. 
guemed at once that this was Irena, the returned 
exile, who wished to kill Hadj, and she was that a new 
incident had ocurred to switch off the attention. from 
the stranger. 
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Irena was evidently a favourite. There was a grave move- 
ment as she came in, a white undulation as all the shrouded 
forms bent slightly forward in her direction. Only Hadj 
caught his burnous round him with his thin fingers, dropped 
his chin, shook his hood down upon his forehead, leaned ba 
against the wall, and, curling his legs under him, seemed to 
fall asleep. But beneath his brown lids and long black lashes 
his furtive eyes followed every movement of the girl in the 
sparkling robe. 

She came in slowly and languidly, with a heavy and cross 
expression upon her face, which was thin to emaciation and 

jnted white, with scarlet lips and darkened eyes and eye- 

rows. Her features were narrow and pointed. Her bones 
were tiny, and her body was so slender, her waist so small, 
that, with her flat breast and meagre shoulders, she looked 
almost like a stick crowned with a human face and hung with 
brilliant draperies. Her hair, which was thick and dark 
brown, was elaborately braided and covered with a yellow silk 
handkerchief. Domini thought she looked consumptive, and 
was bitterly po: in her appearance. For some un- 
known reason she had expected the woman who wished to kill 
Hadj, and who obviousły inspired him with fear, to be a mag- 
nifcent and glowing desert beauty. This woman might be 
violent. She looked weary, anemie, and as if she wished to go 
to bed, and Domini's contempt for Hadj increased ae she 
looked at her. "To be afraid of a thin, tired, sleepy creature 
such as that was too pitiful. But Hadj did not seem to think 
so. He had pulled his hood still further forward, and was now 
merely a bundle concealed in the shade of Suzanne. 

Irena stepped on to the platform, pushed the gir| who sat at 
the end of the bench till she moved up higher, sat down in the 
vseant place, drank some water out of the glasa nearest to her, 
and then remained quite still staring at the fioor, utterly indif- 
ferent to the Arabs who were devrouring her with their eyes. 
No doubt the eyes of men had devoured her ever since she could 
remetnber. lt was obvious that they meant nothing to her, 
that they did not eren for an instant disturb the current of her 
dreary te. 

a> was dancing, a ałout, Oriental Jewess with a 
thiek nose, large lips and bulging eyes, that looked as if 
they had been newly scoured with AE While she 
a Ea y, an extraordinary 
melody that suggested battle, murder and sudden death. Care- 
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less of onlookers, she sometimes scratched her head or rubbed 
her nose without ceasing her contortions. Domini guessed 
that this was the gir| whom she had seen from the tower danc- 
ing u the roof in the sunset. Distance and light had 
in transformed her. Under the lampe she was the embodi- 
ment of all that was coarse and greasy. Even the pitiful 
słenderness of Irena seemed attractive when com with 
her billowing charms, which she kept in a continual commo- 
tion that was almoet terrifying. 

« Hadj is nearly dead with fear,” whispered Batouch, com- 
placently. 

Domini's lipe curled. 

« Does not Madame think Irena beautiful as the moon on 
the waters of the Oued Beni-Mora ? ” 

« Indeed I don't,” she replied bluntiy. "And I think a 
man who can be afraid of such a little thing must be afraid of 
the children in the street.” 

Ę AE But Irena is tall as a female palm in Ourlana.” 

6: T l ! 2) 

Domini looked at her again more carefully, and saw that 
Batouch spoke the truth. Irena was unusually tali, but her 
exceszive narrowness, her tiny bones, and the delicate way in 
which she held herself deceived the cye and gave her a little 
appearance. 
« So she is; but who could be afraid of her? Why, I could 
pick her up and throw her over that moon of yours. 

« Madame is strong. Madame is like the lionesa. But 
Irena ia the most termble girl in all Beni-Mora if she loves or 
if she is angry, the most terrible in all the Sahara” 


Domini laughed. 

* Madame ża not know her,” said Batouch, imperturbably. 
« But Madame can ask the Arabe. Many of the dancers of 
Beni-Mora are murdered, each season two or three. But no 
man would try to murder Irena. No man would dare.” 

The poet's calm and unimpassioned way of alluding to the 
most horrible crimes as if they were perfectly natural, and in 
no way to be condemned or wondered at, amazed Domini even 
more than his statement about Irena. 

« Why do they murder the dancers? ” she asked quickly. 

« For their jewels. At night, in those little rooms with the 
balconies wkich Madame has seen, it is R a. 
sieep there. You Our you brea a 
little loud. The woman bears. She is not afraid. She sieepe. 
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She dreams. Her throat is like that ” — he threw back hia 
head, exposing his great neck. * Just before dawn you draw 
your knife from your burnous. You bend down. You cut the 
throat without noise. You take the jewels, the money from 
the box by the bed. You go down quietly with bare feet. No 
one is on the stair. You unbar the door — and there before 
you is the great hiding-place.” 

« The t hiding-place! 

« The desert, Madame.” 

He sipped his coffee. Domini looked at him, fascinated. 
Suzanne shivered. She had been listening. "The loud con- 
tralto cry of the Jewesa rose up, with its suggestion of vio- 
lence and of rough indifference. And Domini repeated softly: 

« [he great hiding-place.” 

With every moment in Beni-Mora the desert seemed to 
become more — more full of meaning, of variety, of mystery, 
of terror. Was it everything? The garden of the great 
hiding-place of murderers! She had called it, on the tower, 
tho home of peace. In the gorge of El-Akbara, ere he prayed, 
Batouch had spoken of it as a vast realm of forgetfulnesa, 
where the load of memory slips from the weary shoulders and 
vanishes into the soft gulf of the sanda. 

But was it everything then? And if it was so much to her 
already, in a night and a day, what would it be when she knew 
it, what would it be to her after many nights and many days? 
She be to feel a sort of terror mingled with the most 
extraordinary attraction she had ever known. 

Hadj crouched right back against the wall. The voice of 
the Jewese ceased in a shout. "The hautboys stopped playing. 
Only the tom-toms roared. 

« Hadj can be happy now,” observed Batouch in a voice of 
almost aatisfaction, * for Irena is going to dance. Look! 
There is the little Miloud bringing her the dąggera.” 

An Arab boy, with a beautiful face and a very dark skin, 
slipped on to the platform with two long, pointed knives in his 

He laid them on the table before Irena, between the 
bouqueta of orange bloesom, jumped lightly down and die- 


rectly the knives touched the table the hautboy players 
blew a terrific blast, and then, swelling the note, till it seemed 
as if they must burst both themselves and their instruments, 
swung into a tremendous and magnificent tune, a tune ting- 
ling with barbarity, yet such as a European could hare sung 
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or written down. [In an instant it gripped Domini and excited 
her till she could hardly breathe. It poured fire into her veins 
and set fire about her heart. It was triumphant as a great 
song after war in a wild land, cruel, vengeful, but so strong 
and so passionately joyous that it made the eyes shine and the 
blood leap, and the spirit rise up and elamour within the body, 
clamour for utter liberty, for action, for wide fields in which 
to roam, for long days and nights of glory and of love, for 
intense hours of emotion and of life lived with exultant des- 
peration. It was a melody that seemed to set the soul of 
Creation dancing before an ark. The tom-toms accompanied 
it with an irregular but rhythmical roar which Domini thonght 
was like the deep-voiced shouting of squadrons of fighting men. 

Irena looked wearily at the knives. Her expression had not 
changed, and Domini was amazed at her indifference. The 
eyes of everyone in the room were fixed upon her. Even 
Suzanne began to be less virginal in appearance under the in- 
fiuence of this desert song of triumph. Domini did not let her 
eves stray any more towards the stranger. For the moment 
indeed she had forgotten him. Her attention was fastened 
upon the thin, consumptive-looking creature who was staring 
at the two knives laid upon the table. When the great tune 
had been played right through once, and a passionate roll of 
tom-toms announced ita repetition, Irena suddenly shot out 
her tiny arms, brought her hands down on the knives, seized 
them and sprang to her feet. She had passed from lassitude 
to vivid energy with an abruptnesa that was almost demoniacal, 
and to an energy with which both mind and body seemed to 
blaze. Then, as the hautboys screamed out the tune once more, 
she held the knives above her head and danced. 

Irena was not an Ouled Nail. She was a Kabyle woman 
born in the mountains of Djurdjura, not far from the village 
of Tamouda. Aa a child she had lived in one of those chim- 
neyless and windowless mud cottages with red tiled roofe 
which are so characteristic a feature of La Grande Kabylie. 
She had climbed barefoot the savage hills, or descended into 
the gorges yellow with the broom plant and dipped her brown 
toes in the waters of the Bebaou. How had she drifted so far 
from the sharp spurs of her native hills and from the ruddy- 
hsired, blue-eyed people of her tribe? Possibly she had sinned, 
as the Kabyle women often sin, and fied from the wrath that 
she would understand, and that all her fierce bravery could not 
hope to conquer. Or perhape with her Kabyle blood, itself a 
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brew composed of various strains, Greek, Roman, as well a8 
Berber, were mingling some drops drawn from desert sources, 
which had manifested themselves physically in her dark hair, 
mentally in a nomadic instinct which had forbidden her to 
rest among the beauties of Ait Ouaguennoun, whose legendary 
charm she did not posaesa. "There was the look of an exile in 
her face, a weariness that dreamed, perhaps, of distant things. 
But now that she danced that filed, and the gleam of flame-lit 
steel was in her eyes. 

Tangled and vital impressions came to Domini as she 
watched. Now she saw Jaćl and the tent, and the nails driven 
into the temples of the sleeping warrior. Now she saw Medea 
in the moment before she tore to pieces her brother and threw 
the bloody fragments in Aetes's path; Clytemnestra's face 
while Agamemnon was passing to the bath, Delilah's when 
Samson lay sleeping on her knee. But all these imagined 
faces of named women fled like sand grains on a desert wind 
as the dance went on and the recurrent melody came back and 
back and back with a sarage and glorious persistence. They 
were too small, too individual, and naa the imagination 
down too closely. This dagger dance let in upon her a larger 
atmosphere, in which one human being was as nothing, even 
a goddess or a siren prodigal of enchantments was a little 
thing not without a narrow meanness of physiognomy. 

She looked and listened till she saw a grander procession 
troop by, garlanded with mystery and triumph: War as a 
shape with woman's eyes: Night, without poppies, leading the 
stars and moon and all the vigorous dreams that must come 
true: Love of woman that cannot be set aside, but will govern 
the world from Eden to the abyas into which the nations falł 
to the outatretched hands of God: Death as Life's leader, with 
a staff from which sprang bloesoms red as the western sky: 
Savage Fecundity that crushes all barren things into the silent 
dust: and then the Desert. 

That came in a pale cloud of sand, with a pale crowd of 
worshippere, those who had received gifts from the Desert's 
hands and sought for more: white-robed Marabouta who had 
found Allah in his garden and become a guide to the faithfal 

h all the circling years: murderere who had gained 
sanctuary with barbaric jewels in their blood-stained handa: 
once tortured men and women who had cast away terrible 
recollections in the wastes among the dunes and in the treelesa 
purple distances, and who had been granted the sweet oases of 
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forgetfulnesa to dwell in: ardent beings who had striven vainly 
to rest content with the world of hills and valleys, of sea-swept 
v and murmuring rivers, and who had been driven, by 
the labouring soul, on and on towards the fiat plains where roll 
for ever the golden wheels of the chariot of the sun. She saw, 
too, the winds that are the Desert's best-loved children: 
Health with shining eyes and a skin of bronze: Passion, half 
faun, half black-browed Hercules: and Liberty with upraised 
arms, beating cymbals like monstrous spheres of fire. 

And she saw palm trees waving, immense palm trees in the 
south. It seemed to her that she travelled as far away from 
Beni-Mora as she had travelled from England in coming to 
Beni-Mora. She made her way towards the sun, joining the 
pale crowd of the Desert's worshippers. And always, as she 
travelled, she heard the clashing of the cymbals of Liberty. 
A conviction was born in her that Fate meant her to know 
the Desert well, strangely well; that the Desert was waiting 
calmly for her to come to it and receive that which it had to 
give to her; that in the Desert she would learn more of the 
meaning of life than she could ever learn elsewhere. It seemed 
to her suddenly that she understood more clearly than hitherto 
in what lay the intense, the over-mastering and hypnotic at 
traction exercised already by the Desert over her nature. ln 
the Desert there must be, there was — she felt it — not only 
light to warm the body, but light to illuminate the dark places 
of the soul. An almost fatalistic idea possessed her. She saw 
a figure — one of the Messengers — standing with her beside 
the corpse of her father und whispering in her ear * Beni- 
Mora ” ; taking her to the map and pointing to the word there, 
filling her brain and heart with suggestions, till — as she had 
thought almost without reason, and at haphazard — she chose 
Beni-Mors as the place to which she would go in search of 
recovery, of self-knowledge. It had been pre-ordained. The 
Messenger had been sent. The Messenger had guided her. 
And he would come again, when the time was ripe, and lead 
her on into the Desert. She felt it. She knew it. 

She looked round at the Arabs. She was as much a fatal- 
e. ONA: She looked at the stranger. What 
wss e E 

Abruptly in her ination a vision rose. She gazed once 
more into the crowd that thronged about the Desert ha 
RER REJA 
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He was kneeling, his hands were stretched out, his head was 
bowed, and he was praying. And, while he prayed, Liberty 
stood by him smiling, and her fiery cymbals were like the 
aureoles that illumine the beautiful faces of the sainta. 

For some reason that she could not understand her heart 
began to beat fast, and she felt a burning sensation behind her 


eye8. 
"She thought that this extraordinary musie, that this amaz- 
ing dance, excited her too much. 

The white bundle at Suzanne's side stirred. Irena, holding 
the daggers above her head, had sprung from the little plat- 
form and was dancing on the earthen floor in the midst of the 
Arabs. Her thin body shook convulsively in time to the music. 
She marked the accents with her shudders. Excitement had 
grown in her till she seemed to be in a feverish passion that 
was half exultant, half despairing. In her expression, in her 
movements, in the way she held herself, leaning backwards 
with her face looking up, her breast and neck exposed as if she 
offered her life, her love and all the mysteries in her, to an 
imagined being who dominated her sarage and ecstatic soul, 
there was a vivid suggestion of the two elements in Passion — 
rapture and melancholy. ln her dance she incarnated passion 
whole by conveying the two halves that compose it. Her eyes 
were nearly closed, as a woman closes them when she has seen 
the lipe of her lorer descending upon hers. And her mouth 
seemed to be receiving the fiery touch of another mouth. In 
this moment she was a beautiful woman because she looked 
like womanhood. And Domini understood why the Arabs 
thought her more beautiful than the other dancers. She had 
what they had not — genius. And genius, under whatever 
form, shows to the world at moments the face of Aphrodite. 

She came słowly nearer, and those by the platform turned 
round to follow her with their eyes. Hadj's hood had słipped 
completely down over his face, and his chin was sunk on his 
chest. Batouch noticed it and looked angry, but Domini had 
oz both the comedy of the two cousins and the tragedy 
of Irena's lore for Hadj. She was completely under the fasci- 
nation of this dance and of the music that accompanied it. 
Now that Irena was near she was able to see that, without her 
genius, there would have been no beauty in her face. It was 
painfully thin, painfully long and rd. Her life had writ- 
ten a fatal inscription across it as their life writes upon the 
faces of poor street-bred children the one word — Want. As 
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they have too little this dancing woman had had too much. 
The sparkle of her robe of gold tissue covered with golden 
coins was A the lamplight. Domini looked at it and at 
the two sharp knives above her head, looked at her violent, 
shuddering movements, and shuddered too, thinking of Ba- 
touch” story of murdered dancera. lt was dangerous to have 
too much in Beni-Mora. 

Irena was quite close now. She seemed so wrapped in the 
ecstasy of the dance that it did not occur to Domini at first 
that she was imitating the Ouled Nail who had laid her greasy 
head upon the stranger's knees. The abandonment of her 
performance was so great that it was difńcult to remember ita 
money ralue to her and to Tahar, the fair Kabyle. Only when 
she was actually opposite to them and stayed there, still per- 
forming her shuddering dance, still holding the daggera above 
her head, did Domini realise that those half-closed, passionate 
eyes had marked the stranger woman, and that she must add 
one to the stream of golden coins. She took out her puree but 
did not give the money at once. With the pitilesa scrutiny of 
her sex she noticed all the dancer's disabilities. She was cer- 
tainly young, but she was very worn. Her mouth drooped. 
At the corners of her eyes there were tiny lines tending down- 
ward. Her forehead had what Domini secretly called a mar- 

look. Nevertheless, she was savage and triumphant. 
Her thin body suggested force; the way she held hereelf con- 
suming passion. Even so near at hand, even while she wać 
pausing for money, and while her eyes were, doubtless, fur- 
tively reading Domini, she shed round her a powerful atmoe- 
pbere, which stirred the blood, and made the heart lcap, and 
created longing for unknown and violent things. As Domini 
watched her she felt that Irena must have lived at momente 
magnificently, that despite her almost shattered condition and 
permanent weariness — only cast aside for the moment of the 
dance — she must have known intense joys, that so long as she 
lived she would the capacity for knowing them 
There was som ae minz within her that would burn on 
so long as she was alive, a spark of nature that was eternally 
red hot. Jt wss that spark which made her the idol of the 
Arabe and shed a light of beauty through her haggard frame. 

'The spirit blazed. 

Domini pat her hand at last into her purse and took ont a 
piece of gold. She was just going to give it to Irena when the 
white bundle that was Hadj made a sudden, though slight, 
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movement, as if the thing inside it had shivered. Irena 
noticed it with her half-closed eyes. Domini leaned forward 
and held out the money, then drew back startled. Irena had 
changed her posture abruptly. Instead of keeping her head 
thrown back and exposing her long throat, she lifted it, shot 
it forward. Her meagre bosom almost disappeared as she bent 
over. Her arms fell to her sides. Her eyes opened wide and 
became full of a sharp, peering intensity. Mer vision and 
dreams dropped out of her. Now she was only fierce and ques- 
tioning, and horribly alert. She was looking at the white 
bundle. It shifted again. She sprang upon it, showing her 
teeth, caught hold of it. With a swift turn of her thin hands 
she tore back the hood, and out of the bundle came Hadj's 
head and face livid with fear. One of the daggers fiashed and 
came up at him. He leaped from the seat and screamed. 
Suzanne echoed his cry. "Then the whole room was a turmoil 
of white garments and moving limbs. [n an instant everybody 
seemed to be leaping, calling out, grasping, struggling. 
Domini tried to get up, but she was hemmed in, and could not 
make a movement upward or free her arms, which were pressed 
against her sides by the crowd around her. For a moment she 
thought she was going to be severelv hurt or suffocated. She 
did not feel afraid, but onlv indignant, like a boy who has been 
struck in the face and longs to retaliate. Someone screamed 
again. It was Hadj. Suzanne was on her feet, but separated 
from her mistress. Batouch's arm was round her. Domini 
ju her hands on the bench and tried to force hereelf up, vio- 
ently setting her broad shoulders against the Arabs who were 
towering over her and covering her head and face with their 
floating garments as they strove to see the fight between Hadj 
and the danter. 'The heat almost stified her, and she was sud- 
denly aware of a strong musky smell of perspiring humanity. 
She was beginning to pant for breath when she felt two burn- 
af, hot, hard hands come down on hera, fingers like iron catch 
hold of hera, go under them, o up her hands. She could not 
see who had eeized her, but the life in the hands that were on 
hers mingled with the life in her hands like one fiuid with 
another, and seemed to pass on till she felt it in her body, and 
had an odd sensation aa if her face had been caught in a fierce 
grip, and her heart too. 

ther moment and she was on her feet and out in the 
moonlit alley between the little white houses. She saw the 
stare, and the painted balconies crowded with painted women 
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looking down towards the cafć she had left and chattering in 
shrill voices. She saw the patrol of Tirailleure Indigenes 
Bare at the double to the doorway in which the Arabs 
were still struggling. Then she saw that the traveller was 
beside her. She was not surprised. 

«'Thank you for getting me out,” she said rather bluntly. 
« Where s my maid? ” 

« She got away before us with your guide, Madame.” 

He held up his hands and looked at them hard, eagerly, 
questioningly. 

« You were nt hurt?” 

He dropped his hands quickly. 

« Oh, no, it wasnt——” 

He broke off the sentence and was silent. Domini stood 
still, drew a long breath and laughed. She still telt angry and 
laughed to control herself. Unless she could be amused at 
this episode she knew that she was capable of going back to the 
door of the cafć and hitting out right and left at the men who 
had nearly suffocated her. Any viołence done to her body, 
even an unintentiona]| push against her in the street — if there 
was rea] force in it — seemed to let loose a devil in her, such 
a devi] as ought surely only to dwell instde a man. 

« What people!” she said. * What wild creatures 

She laughed again. The patrol pushed its way roughly in 
at the doorway. 

«'The Arabs are always like that, Madame.” 

She looked at him, then she said, abruptly: 

« Do you speak English *" 

Her companion hesitated. It was perfectly obvious to her 
that he was considering whether he should answer * Yes” or 
« No.” Buch hesitation about such n matter was very strange. 
At last he said, bat still in French: 

64 Yea.” 

And directly he had said it she saw by his face that he 
wished he had said * No.” 

From the cafć the Arabe to pour into the street. The 
patrol was clearing the place. "The women leaning over the bal- 
conies cried out shrilly to learn the exact history of the tumult, 
and the men standing underneath, and lifting up their bronzed 
faces in the moonlight, replied in violent voices, gesticulating 
oe ey while their hanging slecves fell back from their 

jry arma. 

«1 am an Englishwoman,” Domini said. 


| ać 
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But she too felt obliged to speak still in French, as if a 
sudden reserve told her to do so. He said nothing. They were 
standing in quite a crowd now. It swayed, parted suddenly, 
and the soldiers appeared holding Irena. Hadj followed be- 
bind, shouting as if in a frenzy of passion. There was some 
blood on one of his hands and a streak of blood on the front of 
the loose shirt he wore under his burnous. He kept on shoot- 
ing out his arms towards Irena as he walked, and frantically 
appealing to the Arabs round him. When he saw the women 
on their balconies he stopped for a moment and called out to 
them like a man beside himself. A Tirailleur pushed him on. 
The women, who had been quiet to hear him, burst forth again 
into a paroxysm of chatter. Irena looked utterly indifierent 
and walked feebly. 'The little procession disappeared in the 
moonlight accompanied by the crowd. 

« She has stabbed Hadj,” Domini said. * Batouch will be 

3» 

She did not feel as if she were sorry. Indeed, she thought 
she was glad too. "That the dancer should try to do a thing 
and fail would have seemed contradictory. And the streak of 
blood she had just scen seemed to relieve her suddenly and to 
take from her all anger. Her self-control returned. 

Zo you once more,” she said to her companion. *Good- 
night.” 

She remembered the episode of the tower that afternoon, and 
resolved to take a definite line this time, and not to run the 
chance of a second desertion. She started off down the street, 
but found him walking beside her in silence. She stopped. 

«| am very much obliged to you for getting me out,” she 
said, looking straight at him. * And now, goodnight.* 

Almost for the first time he endured her gaze without any 
uncertainty, and she saw that though he might be hesitating, 
uneasy, even contemptible — as when he hurried down the 
road in the wake of the negro procession — he could also be a 

an 


dogged man. 
"I" go with you, Madame,” he said. 
"Why?" 7 
4 It's night.” 
* Im not afraid.” 
* JD go with you, Madame.” 
He said it again harshly and kept his eyes on her, frowning. 


« And if I refuse?” she said, wondering whether she was 
going to refuse or not. 
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« 17H follow you, Madame.” 

She knew by the look on his face that he, too, was OE 
of what had happened in the afternoon. Why should she wi 
to deprive him of the reparation he was anxious to make — 
obviously anxious in an almoet piteously determined way? 1% 
was poor pride in her, a mean little feeling. 

« Come with me,” she said. 

They went on together. 

The Arabs, stirred up by the fracas in Tahar's cafć, were 
aeething with excitement, and several of them, gathered to- 
gether in a little crowd, were quarrelling and shouting at the 
end of the street near the statue of the Cardinal. Domini's 
escort saw them and hesitated. 

są Faj Madame, it would be better to take a side street,” 
he said. 

« Very well. Let us go to the left here. It is bound to 
bring us to the hotel as it runs parallel to the house of the 
gand diviner. 

He started. 

a > sand diviner? ” he said in his low, strong Yoice. 

«4 les.” 

She walked on into a tiny alley. He followed her. 

« You have n't seen the thin man with the bag of sand?” 

<« No, Madame.” 

« He reads your past in sand from the desert and tells what 
your future will be.” 

Tbe man made no reply. 

*« Will you pay him a visit?” Domini asked curiously. 

« No, Madame. 1 do not care for such things.” 

Suddenly she stood still. 

« Qh, look!” she said. * How strange! And there are 
others all down the street.” 

In the tiny alley the balconies of the houses nearly met. No 
figures leaned on their railings. No chattering voices broke the 
furtive silence that prevailed in this quarter of Beni-Mora. 
The moonlight was fainter here, obscured by the closeset 
buildings, and at the moment there was not an Arab in sight. 
The sense of loneliness and peace was profound, and as the 
rare windows of the houses, minute an tected by Et 
gratinga, were dark, it had seemed to Domini at first as if 
the inhabitante were in bed and asleep. But, a zw 
had seen a faint and blanched illumination; then : the 
vague vision of an aperture; a seatod figare making a darknegs 
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against whiteness; a second aperture and seated figure. She 
sto ię and stood still. "The man stood still beside her. 

Ę e alley was an alley of women. In every house on either 
side of the way a similar picture of attentive patience was 
revealed: a narrow Moorish archway with a wooden door set 
back against the wall to show a steep and diminutive staircase 
winding up into mystery; upon the highest stair a common 
candlestick with a lit candle guttering in it, and, immediately 
below, a girl, thickly painted, covered with barbarous jewels 
and magnificently dressed, her hands, tinted with henna, folded 
in her lap, her cyes watching under eyebrows heaviły dark- 
ened, and prolonged until they met just above the bridge of 
the nose, to which a number of black dota descended; her 
naked, brown ankles decorated with large circleta of gold or 
silver. "The candle shed upon each watcher a faint light that 
half revealed her and left her half concealed upon her white 
staircase bounded by white walls. And in her absolute silence, 
absolute stillness, cach one was wholly mysterious as she gazed 
ceaselessly out towards the empty, narrow street. 

The woman before whose dwelling Domini had stopped 
was an Ouled Nail, with a square headdress of coloured hand- 
kerchiefs and feathers, a pink and silver shawl, a blue skirt 
of some thin material powdered with silver flowers, and a 
broad silver belt set with equares of red coral. She was sit- 
ting upright, and would have looked exactly like an idol set 
up for savage worship had not her long eyes gleamed and 
moved as she solemnly returned the gaze of Domini and of 
the man who stood a little behind looking over her shoulder. 

When Domini stopped and exclaimed she did not realise to 
what this street was dedicated, why these women sat in 
watchful silence, cach one alone on her stair waiting in the 
night. But as she looked and saw the gaudy finery she be- 
gan to understand. And had she remained in doubt an 
incident now occurred which must have enlightened her. 

A great gaunt Arab, one of the true desert men, almost 
black, with high cheek bones, hollow cheeks, fierce falcon's 
eyes a ę as if with fever, long and lean limbs hard as 
iron, in a rough, sacklike brown garment, and wearing 
a turban bound with cords of camel's hair, strode softly down 
the alley, sli in front of Domini, and went up to the 
woman, holding out something in his scaly hand. was 
a brief colloquy. The woman stretched her arm up the stair- 
case, took the candle, held it to the man's open and bent 
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over counting the money that lay in the palm. She counted 
it twice deliberately. "Then she nodded. She got up, turned, 
holding the candle above her square headdress, and went 
slowly up the staircase followed by the Arab, who grasped 
his coarse draperies and lifted them, showing his bare lege. 
The two disappeared without noise into the darkness, leaving 
the stairway deserted, its white steps, ita white walls faintly 
lit by the moon. 

"The woman had not once looked at the man, but only at 
the money in his scaly hand. 

Domini felt hot and rather sick. She wondered why she 
had stood there watching. Yet she had not been able to turn 
away. Now, as she stepped back into the middle of the alley 
and walked on with the man beside her she wondered what 
he was thinking of her. She could not talk to him any more. 
She was too conscious of the lighted stairways, one after one, 
succeeding each other to right and left of them, of the still 
figures, oż the watching eyes in which the yellow rays of the 
candles gleamed. Her companion did not speak; but as they 
walked he glanced furtively from one side to the other, then 
stared down steadily on the white road. When they turned 
to the right and came out by the gardens, and Domini saw 
the pn. tufted heads of the palms black against the moon, 
she felt relieved and was able to speak again. 

« I sbould like vou to know that I am quite a stranger to 
all African things and people,” she said. * That is why I am 
liable to fall into mistakes in such a place as this. Ah, there 
is the hotel, and my maid on the verandah. I want to thank 
you again for looking after me.” 

They were at a few steps from the hotel door in the road. 
The man stopped, and Domini stopped too. 

« Madame,” he said earnestly, with a sort of hardly cone 
trolled excitement, * I — I am glad. I was ashamed — I was 
ashamed.” 


6ć Why? » 

«< Of my conduct —of my awkwardness. But you will for- 
give it. I am not accustomed to the society of — like 
you. An I have done I have not done ont of rudenom. 

at is all I can say. I have not done it out of rudenesa.” 

u] kuów, I know? she said. + Śenides << » 

; 8 ć „It was . 

« Ob, no, it was abominable. I understand that. I am not 

so coarse-fibred as noł to understand that.” . 
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Domini suddenly felt that to take his view of the matter, 
rated though it was, would be the kindest course, even 
the most delicate. 

« You were rude to me,” she said, * but I shall forget it 
from this momeat.” 

She held out her hand. He grasped it, and again she felt 
as if a furnace were pouring its fiery heat upon her. 

« Good-night.” 

« Good-night, Madame. Thank you.” 

She was going away to the hotel door, but she SCE 

« My name is Domini Enflden,” she said in English 

The man stood in the road looking at her. She waited. 
She expected him to tell her his name. "There was a silence. 
At last he said hesitatingly, in English with a very slight 
foreign accent: 

« My name is Boris — Boris Androvsky.” 

« Batouch told me you were English,” she said. 

« My mother was English, but my father was a Russian 
from Tifis. That is my name.” 

There was a sound in his voice as if he were insisting like 
a man making an assertion not readily to be believed. 

+ Good-night,” Domini said again. 

And she went away slowly, leaving him standing on the 
moonlit road. 

He did not remain there long, nor did he follow her into 
the hotel. After she had disappeared he stood for a little 
while gazing up at the deserted verandah upon which the 
moonrays fell. Then he turned and looked towards the vil- 
lage, hesitated, and finally walked slowly back towards the 
tiny, shrouded alley in which on the narrow staircasea the 
painted girls sat watching in the night. 








CHAPTER IX 





O" THE FOLLOWING MORNING BATOUCH AR- 

rived with a handsome grey Arab horse for Domini to try. 
He had been very penitent night before, and Domini 
had forgiven easily enough his pre-occupation with Suzanne, 
who bad evidently made a strong impression upon his sne- 
ceptible nature. Hadj had been but alightly injured by 
Irena, but did not appear at the hotel for a very sufficient 
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reason. Both the dancer and he were locked up for the mo- 
ment, till the Guardians of Justice in Beni-Mora had made 
up their minds who should be held responsible for the uproar 
of the previous night. "That the real culprit was the smiling 
poet was not likely to occur to them, and did not seem to 
trouble him. When Domini inquired after Hadj he showed 
majestic indifierence, and when she hinted at hie crafty share 
in the causing of the tragedy he calmly replied : 

« Hadj-ben-Ibrahim will know from henceforth whether the 
Mehari with the swollen tongue can bite.” 

Then, leaping upon the horse, whose bridle he was holding, 
he forced it to rear, caracole and display its apirit and ita 
paces before Domini, sitting it superbly, and shooting many 
aly glances at Suzanne, who leuned over the parepet of the 
verandah watching, with a rapt expression on her face. 

Domini admired tbe horse, but wished to mount it herself 
before coming to any conclusion about it. She had brought 
her own saddle with her and ordered Batouch to put it on 
the animal. Meanwhile she went upstairs to change into her 
habit. When she came out again on to the verandah Boris 
Androvsky was there, standing barecheaded in the sun and 
looking down at Batouch and the horse. He turned quickly, 
aa Domini with a deep bow, then examined her costume 
with wondering, startled cyes. 

«I'm going to try that horse,” she said with deliberate 
friendlinese. * To see if I'U buy him. Are you a judge of 
a home?” 

« | fear not, hladame.” 

Sbe had spoken in English and he repliecd in the same 
Janguage. She was standing st the head of the stairs holding 
her whip lightly in her right hand. Her splendid figure wsa 
defined by the perfectly-fitting, plain habit, and she saw him 
look at it with a strange expression in his cyes, an admiration 
that was almost ferocious, and that was yct respertful and 
eren pure. It was like the glance of al patio gc 
verging on young manhood, whose natural instincte were astir 
bat whose temperament was uuwarped by vice; a głance p 
was a burning tribute, and that told a whole story of sex 
surely of hot, inquiring ignorance — strange glances Of a man 

longer It made in bęr 
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« May I — might I see you get up? ” said Androvsky. 

* Get up!” she said. 

« Up on the horse? ” 

She could not help smiling at his fashion of expressing the 
act of mounting. He was not a sportsman evidently, despite 
his muscular strength. 

« Certainly, if you like. Come along.” 

Without thinking of it she spoke rather as to a schoolboy, 
not with superiority, but with the sort of bluffness age some- 
times uses good-naturedly to youth. He did not seem to re- 
sent it and followed her down to the arcade. 

The side saddle was on and the poet held the grey by the 
bridle. Some Arab boys had assembled under the arcade to 
gee what was going forward. '[he Arab waiter lounged at 
the door with the tasae] of his fez swinging against his e 
cheek. "The horse fidgeted and tugged against the rein, lift- 
ing his delicate feet uneasily from the ground, flicking his 
narrow quarters with his long tail, aid cianciną sideways 
with his dark and brilliant cyes, which were alire with a 
nervoua intelligence that was almost hectic. Domini went 
up to him and caressed him with her hand. He reared 
up and snorted. His whole body seemed a-quiver with the 
desire to gallop furiously away alone into some far distant 


stood near the waiter, looking at Domini and at 
the horse with wonder and alarm in his eyee. 
The animal, irritated by inaction, began to plunge violently 
and to get out of hand. 
« Qivre me the reins,” Domini said to the poet. * That's it. 
Now put hand for me.” 
Ba Her foot just touched his hand and she 
MTD skdGKi H 
rang forward on to the parement. His eye 
were blazing with anxiety. She saw it and laughed p. 
« Ob, he's not vicions,” she said. * And vice is the only 
t's „ His mouth is perfect, bat he's nerv- 
0us and wanta handling. I'1] just take him up the gardens 


and 
Sbe had been reining him in. Now she let him go, and 
ETZ the 
station. come out into his little gardsa with 

leaned over his brushwood fence to lock after 
ber. Bous-Bous barkad in a light soprano The Arab boys 
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jumped on their bare toes, and one of them, who was a boot- 
black, wared his board over his shaven head. 'The Arab waiter 
smiled aa if with satisfaction at beholding perfect competence. 
But Androvsky stood quite still looking down the dusty road 
at the diminishing forms of horse und rider, and when they 
disappeared, leaving behind them a light cloud of sand filma 
whirling in the sun, he sighed heavily and dropped his chin 
on his chest as if fatigued. 

* | can get a horse for Monsieur too. Would Monsieur 
like to hare a horse? ” 

It was the poet's amply seductive voice. Androvsky started. 

«I don't ride,” he said curtly. 

«I will teach Monsieur. | am the best teacher in Beni- 
Mora. ln three lessons Monsieur will —— ” 

« I don't ride, I tell you.” 

Androrsky was looking angry. He stepped out into the 
road. Bous-Bous, who was now obserring Nature at the 
prieste garden gate, emerged with some sprightliness and 
trotted towards him, cvidently with the intention of making 
his acquaintance. Uomuing up to him the little doz raised his 
head and uttered a short bark, at the same time wagging his 
tail in a kindly, though not effusire manner. Androvsky 
looked down, bent quickly and patted him, as only a man 
really fond of sariali and accustomed to them knowa how to 
pat. Bous-Bous was openly gratified. He began to wriggle 
affectionately. The Je> in his garden smiled. And 
had not seen him and went on playing with the dog, who now 
made preparationa to lie down on his curly back in the road 
in the hope of being tickled, a process he was an amateur of. 
Stll smiling, and with a friendly look on his face, the priest 
came out of his garden and approached the playmatea. 

* Good-morning, M/sieur,” he said politely, raising his hat. 
«1 sce you like doga.” 

Androvsky lifted hirosel( up, leaving Bous-Bous in a prager- 
fu] atlitude, his pawa raiscd devoutly towarda the heavena. 
When he saw that it was the priest who had addresaed him 
rożzyać changed, bardened to grimnese, and his lipa trembled 

ightły. 

«That '» my little dog,” the pricst continued in a „peatle 
voice. * He has evidentiy taken a great fancy to you. 

Batouch wss watching Androvsky under the arcade, and 


nołed the sudden change in his erpresica and his wholę 
bearing. 
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« [-— I did not know he was your dog, Monsieur, or I should 
not have interfered with him,” said Androvsky. 

Bous-Bous jumped up against his leg. He pushed the little 
dog rather roughly away and apo back to the arcade. The 
priest looked puzzled and elightly hurt. At this moment the 
soft thud of horse's hoofa was audible on the road and Domini 
come cantering back to the hotel. Her eyes were sparkling, 
her face was radiant. She bowed to the priest and reined up 
before the hoteł door, where Androvsky was standing. 

<T'Il buy him,” abe said to Batouch, who swelled with 
satisfaction nt the thought of his commission. *And I'll 
go for a long ride now — out into the desert.” 

«You will not go alone, Madame?” 

It was the priest's voice. She smiled down at him gaily. 

« Should I be carried off by nomads, Monsieur? ” 

« It would not be safe for a lady, believe me.” 

Batouch swept forward to reassure the priest. 

« [am Madame's guide. I have a horse ready saddled to 
scoompany Madame. I have sent for it already, M'sieur.” 

One of the little Arab boys was indeed visible running with 
all his might towards the Rue Berthe. Dormini's face suddenly 
clouded. "The presence of the guide would take all the edge off 
her pleasure, and in the short gallop she had just had she had 
saroured ita koenness. She wna alive with desire to be happy. 

* | don't necd vou, Batouch,” she said. 

But the poet was inexorable, backed up by the priest. 

« [tis my duty to accompany Madame. 1 am responsible 
for her safety.” 

* Indecd, vou cannot go into the desert alone,” said the 

riest. 
Ę Domini glanced at Androrsky, who was standing sileatly 
under the arcade, a little withdrawn, looking uncomfortabie 
and self-onscious. She remembcred her thought on the tower 
of the dice-thrower, and of how the presence of the stranger 
had seemed to double her pleasure then. Up the road from 
the Rue Berthe came the nojse of a galloping horse. The 
shoeblack was returning furiously, his legs sticking out 
s. AL side of a fiery light chestnut with a streaming mane 

* Monsieur Androvsky,” she said. 

He started. 

* Madame?” 

* Will you come with me for a ride into the desert?” 
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His face waa fiooded with scarlet, and he came a step for- 
ward, looking up at her. 

* 1!” he said with an accent of infinite surprise. 

«Yes. Will you? ” 

The chestnut thundered up and was pulled sharply back on 
its haunches. Androrsky shot a sideways glance at it and 
hesitated. Domini thought he was going to refuse and wished 
she had not asked him, wished it pasaionately. 

* Never mind,” she said, almoet brutally in her vexaton at 
what she had done. 

* Batouch ! ” 

The poet was about to spring upon the horse when Androv- 
sky caught him by the arm. 

"I will go,” he said. 

Batouch looked v:cions. 

* But Monsieur told me he did nat 

He stopped. The hand on his arm had giren him a wrench 
that made him feel as if hia flesh were caught between stcel 
pincers. Androrsky came up to the chestnut. 

« Oh, it's an Arab saddle, sad Domini. 

* It does not matter. Madame." 

His face was stern. 

«Are you accustomed to them?" 

* Jt makes no difference.” 

He took hold of the rein and put his fnot in the high stirrup, 
but so awkwardly that he kicked the horse in the mde. ki 
plunged. 

« Take care! ” said Domini. 

Androrsky hung on, and climbed somchow into the saddle, 
coming down in it hearily, with a thud. "The horee, now 
thoroughly startled, plunged furionsly and lashod nut with ita 
hind leg. Androrsky waa thrown forward agninst the hi 
red peak of the saddle with his hands on the animal'e ; 
There was a struggle. He tugged at the rcin violently. The 
horse jumped back, rcared, plunged sidoways as if about to 
bolt. Androrsky was shot off and fell on his right shoulder 
heavily. Batouch caught the home while Androvsky p up. 
He was white with dust. There was cven dust on face 
and in his short hair. He looked pescionate. 

* You see,” Batouch began, speaking to Domini, * that 
Monsieur cannot ——— ” 

« (ire me the rein! ”” said Androvsky. 

There was a sound in his deep voice that was terrible. ie 


»? 
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was looking not at Domini, but at the priest, who stood a little 
aside with an expresaion of concern on his face. Bous-Bous 
barked with excitement at the conflict. Androvsky took the 
rein, and, with a sort of furious determination, sprang into 
the saddle and pressed his legs against the horses Śanks. It 
reared up. The priest moved back under the palm trees, the 
Arab boys scattered. Batouch sought the shelter of the arcade, 
and the horee, with a short, whining neigh that was like a 
cry of temper, bolted between the trunka of the trees, heading 
for the desert, and disappcared 1n a Hash. 

* He wul be killed,” said the priest. 

Bous-Bous barked frantically. 

© It is his own fault,” said the poet. * He told me himself 
just now that he did not know how to ride." 

«Why didn't vou tell me so? ” Domini exclaimed. 

* Madame e 

But she was gone, following Androvsky at a slow canter lest 
she should frighten his horse bv coming up behind it. She 
came out from the shade of the palms into the sun. The 
desert lay before her. She scarched it eagerlv with her eyes 
and saw Androvsky's horse far off in the river bed, still going 
at a gallop towards the south, towards that region in which 
she had told him on the tower she thought that ! must 
dwell. It was as if he had belicred her worda blindly and was 
frantically in chase of peace. And she pursued hum through 
the blazing sunlight. She was out in the desert at length, 
beyond the last belt of verdure, bevond the last line of palms. 
Tbe desert wind was on her check and in ber hair. The desert 
spaces stretchod around her. Under her horse's hoofs lay the 
sparkling crystals on the wrinkied, sun-dried earth. The red 
rocka, seamed with many shades of colour that all ted 
primeva! firea and the relentlesa action of heat, SA 
abont her. But her evos were fixed on the faroff moving 
speck that was the horse carrying Androrsky madly towards 

south. "The light and fre, the great aira, the sense of the 

chase intoxicafed her. She struck her home with the whip. 
It leaped, as if clraring an immense obstacie, came down 
lightly and strainod forward into the shining mysteries at a 
furious gallop. "The black speck grew larger. She was gain- 
ing. "The erurabling, clif-like bank on her left showed a reat 
in which a faint track rose sharply to the fiatnem beycad. 
She put her kore at it and came out among the tiny humpe 
on which grew the halfa gram and the iamarisk bushoa A 
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pale sand flew up here about the horse's feet. Androvsky was 
still below her in the difficult ground where the water came in 
the floods. She gained and gained till she was parallel with 
him and could see his bent figure, his arms clinging to the 
aa of his red saddle, his legs set forward almoet on to his 

rse' s withers by the short stirrups with their metal toe-cape. 
The animals temper was nearly spent. She could see that. 
The terror had gone out of his pace. As she looked she saw 
Androrsky raise his arms from the saddle „catch at tbe 
flying rein, draw it up, lean against the saddle back and pull 
with all his force. The horse stopped dead. 

'« His strength must be cenormous,” Domini thought with a 
startled admiration. 

She pulled up too on the bank above him and gave a halloo. 
He turned his head, saw her, and put his horse at the bank, 
which was steep here and without any gap. 

« You can't do it,” she called. 

In reply he dug the heels of his bcavv boots into the horse'a 
fianks and came on reckleasly. She thought the horee would 
either refuse or try to get up and roll back on ita rider. It 
sprang at the bank an! mounted hke a wild cat. There was 
a noise of falling stones, a shower of scattered earth-clods 
dropping downward, and he was beside her, white with dust, 
streaming with swcat, panting as if the labouring bresth would 
rip his chest open, with the horse's (oam on his forchead, and 
a savage and yet exultant glcam in his cyce. 

They lookcd at each other in silence, while their horeca, 
standing quietly, lowered their narrow, graceful heads and 
touched noees with delicate „nquiry. Then she sad: 

« | almost szo 

She stopped 

« Yes? 
a sob. 

4 — that you were off to the centre of the earth, or — I 
s: what I thought. You aren't hurt?” 

o 


he said, in a great gasping brcath that was like 


He could only speak in monosyllables as yet. She looked 
ae over. s: ! 

" He won't gire much more trouble just now. S we 
R na longing * . 

s che spoke a g zza 
at the verge of which was a dull green line betokening the 
distant palms of an oasis. 
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Androvsky shook his head. 

« But yon —— ” She hesitated. * Perhaps you aren't 
accustomed to horses, and with that saddle —— ” 

He shook his head again, drew a tremendous breath and 
said: 

*« 1 don't care, I "ll go on, I won't go back.” 

He put up one hand, brushed the foam from his streaming 
forehead, and said again fiercely : 

* | won't go back. 

His face was extraordinary with ita dogged, passionate ex- 
ression showing through the dust and the sweat; like the 
ace of a man in a fight to the death, she thought, a fight 

with fists. She was glad at his last words and liked the iron 
sound in bis voice. 

« Ceme on then.” 

And they began to ride towards the dull green line of the 
oasis, slowly on the sandy waste among the litue round humpe 
where the dusty cluster of bushes grew. 

« You weren't hurt by the fall? ” she said. * It looked a 
bad one.” 

« I don't know whether I was. I don't care whether I was.” 

He spoke almost roughlv. 

«You asked me to ride with vou,” he added. *I"I ride 
with you.” 

She rememhberod what Batouch had aaid. There was pluck 
in this man, pluck that surged up in the blundering awkward- 
nose, the hositation, the incompetence and rudenees of him like 
a black rock out of the sca. She did not answer. They rode 
on, alwavs slowly. His horee, having had ita will, and having 
known his strength at ihe end of his incompetence, went 
quietly, though always with that feathery, light, tripping action 
peculiar to pure-bred A rabs, an action that suggesta the tread- 
ing of a spring board rather than of the solid carth. And 
Androvsky seemed a little more at home on it, although he 
sat zdznpdą di the chairelike saddle, and the rein 
too much as the drowning man scizte the straw. ini rode 
withoat looking at him. lest he might think she was criticiai 
his performance. When he had rolled in the dust she 
been conaciona of a sharp sensation of contempt. The men 
she had been accustomed to meet all her life rode, shot, played 

as a matter of course. She was herself an athlete, and, 
ike nearly all athletic women, inclined to be pitiless towarde 
any man whę was not so strong and so agile as herself. But 
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this man had killed her contempt at once by his desperale 
determination not to be beaten. She knew by the look she 
had just seen in his eyes that if to ride with her that day 
meant death to him he would have done it neverthelesa. 
ji. womanhood in her liked the tribute, almost more than 
iked it. 

* Your horse goes better now,” she said at last to break 
the silence. 

* Does it?” he said. 

« You don't know!” 

« Madame, I know nothing of horses or riding. 1 hare not 
been on a horse for twenty-three ycare.” 

Sbe was amazed. 

« We ought to go back then,” she exclaimed. 

«Why? Other men rde— 1 will mde. [ da it badly. 
Forgive me.” 

* Forgive vou! " she said. *' I admire your pluck. But why 
have vou never ridden all these ycars?" 

After a pause he answered: 

* 1— | did not — I had not the opportunity.” 

His voice was suddenly constrained. She did not pursue 
the subject, but stroked her horse's neck and turned her eves 
towards the dark green line on the horizon. Now that she 
was really oat in the desert she felt almost bewildered by it, 
and as if she understood it far less than włien she looked at 
it from Count Anteoni's garden. "The thousands upon thou- 
sands of sand humps, cach crówned with ita dusty dwar(f bush, 
each one precisely like the others, agitated her as if she were 
confronted by a rast multitude of people. She wanted some 
point which would kcep the eyes from travelling but could not 
find it, and was mentally restless as the swimmer far out at sca 
who is pursued by wave on wave, and who sees beyond him 
the unceasing foam of those that are pressing to the horizon. 
Whither was she riding? Could one have a goal in this im- 
mense expanse? She felt an orerpowering need to find one, 
and looked once more at the green line. 

« Do think we could go as far as that?” sbe asked 
Kadrorhy, pointing witb her whip. 

Yes, Madame.” 

" ft must be an oasis. Don't you think so?” 

"Tea l can go faster.” 

* Keep your loose. Don't pull his mouth. You don't 
mind my telling you. I've bosa with horees all my lifa” 
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«'Thank you,” he answcred. 

« And keep your heels more out. That 's much better. I'm 
sure you could teach me a thousand things; it will be kind 
of to Jet me teach you this.” 

e cast a strange look at her. "There was gratitude in it, 
but much more; a ficry bitterness and something childlike 
and helplcsa. 

« I have nothing to teach,” he said. 

Their horses broke into a canter, and with the swifter move- 
ment Domini felt more calm. There was an odd lightness in 
her brain, aa if her thoughta were being shaken out of it like 
feathers out of a bag. "The power of concentration was learing 
her, and a aensation of carelessness — surely gipsy-like — 
came orer her. Her body, dipped in the dry and thin air as 
in a clear, cool bath, did not suffer from the burning rays of 
the sun, but felt radiant yet half lazy too. They went on and 
on in silence as intimate friends might ride together iso- 
lated from the world and content in each others com- 
pany, content enough to have no need of talking. Not 
once did it strike Domini as strange that she should go far 
out into the desert with a man of whom she knew nothing, 
but in whom she had noticed disquieting peculiarities. She 
was nmaturally fearless, but that had bhttle to do with her 
conduct. Without saving so to herself she felt she could trust 
this man. 

The dark green line showed clearer through the sunshine 
acrosa the gleaming flata, It was possible now to see slight 
trregularities in it, as in a blurred dash of paint fiung across a 
canvas by an uncertain hand, but impossible to distinguish 
palm trees. The air sparkled as if full of a tiny dust of in- 
tensely brilliant jewels, and near the ground there seemed to 
quiver a maze od dancing spocka of light. Everywhere there 
was solitude, yet crerywhere there was surcly a ceaselesa move- 
mont of minute and rilal thingx, scarce risible sun fairies 
cternally at p'ay. 

And Domini's carelewe feeling grew. She had nerer before 

jenced s0 delicious a reckłesenens. Head and heart were 
light, reckless of thought or love. Sad thinge had no aż 
here and s. things no place. For the blood was full o 
sunbeame g to a lilt of Apollo. Nothing mattered here. 
Bven Death wore a robe of gold and RE 
Ah, yes, from this of quirering light and heat the A 
drew their easy and lustrous resigna Qut here one was in 
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the hands of a God who surely sang as He created and had not 
created fear. 

Many minutes passed, but Domini was careless of timo as of 
all else. "The green line broke into feathery tufts, broadened 
into a still far-off dumness of palma. 

« Water! ” 

Androvsky's voice spoke as if startled. Domini pulled up. 
Their horeee stood side by side, and at once, with the cessation 
of motion, the mysticism of the desert came upon them. and the 
marve| of its silence, and they secmed to be set there in a won- 
derful dream, themselves and their horses drcamlike. 

«Water! ” he said again. 

He pointed, and along the right-hand edge of the oasie 
Domini saw grey, calm waters. 'Uhe palms ran out into them 
and were bathed by them softly. And on their bosom here and 
there rose small, dim isleta. Yes, there was wałer, and yet — 
The mystery of it was a mystery she had never known to brood 
eren orer a white nortlern śca in a twilight hour of winter, was 
deeper than the mystery of the Venetian laguna morla, when 
the Angelus bell chimes at sunset, and cach distant boat, each 
bending rower and | - fisherman, becomes a marvel, sn 
eerie thing in the gold. 

« [s it mirage? " she said to him almost in a whisper. 

And suddenty she shivered. 

« Yes, it ia, it must be.” 

He did not answer. His left hand, holding the rein, 
dropped down on the saddle peak, and he stared acrosa the 
waste, leaning forward and moving hia lips. She looked at 
him and forgot even the mirage in a sudden longing to under- 
stand exactly what he was feeling. His mystery — the mye- 
tery of that which is human and is forever stretching out ita 
Arms — was as the fluid mystery of the mirage, and seemed to 
blend at that moment with the mystery she knew lav in her- 
self. "The mirage was within them as it was far ofi before 
them in the desert, still, grey, full surely of indistinct move- 
ment, and eren perhape of sound they could not hear. 

At last he turned and looked at her. 

« Yes, it must be tmirage,” he mid. * The nothing that 
seems to be so much. A man comes out into the desert and be 
finds there mirage. He travcla right out and that's what he 
resches — or st least be can't reach it, but just scos it far 
away. And that'sall. And is that what a man Śnde when he 
comes out into the world? ” 
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It was the firet time he had spoken without any trace of 
reserve to her, for even on the tower, though there had been 
tumult in his voice and a fiercenesa of some strange passion in 
his words, there had been struggle in his manner, as if the 
pressure of feeling forced him to speak in despite of something 
which bade him keep silence. Now he spoke as if to someone 
whom he knew and with whom he had talked of many things. 

e you ought to know better than I do,” she answered. 

«Yes. You are a man, and have been in the world, and 
must know what it has to z. — whether there 's only mirage, 
or something that can be grasped and felt and lived in, 
and — 

* Yes, I m a man and I ought to know,” he replied. * Well, 
I don't know, but I mean to know.” 

was a sarage sound i in his voice. 

<« I should like to know, too,” Domini said quietly. * And I 
fee] as if it was the desert that was going to teach me.” 

« The desert — how? ” 

«I don't know.” 

He pointed again to the mirage. 

« But that 's what there is in the desert.” 

« That — and what else? ” 

« ls there anything else? " 

« Perhapa everything,” she answered. "I am like you. I 
want to know.” 

He looked straight into her eves and there was something 
dominating in his expresion. 

" You think it is the desert that could teach you whether the 
world holds anything but a mirage,” he ssid slowly. * Well, I 
don't think it would be the desert that could teach me.” 

Apache said LOK more, but let ber horse go and rode off. He 

ollowed, and as he rode awkwardly. yet bravrely, pressing his 

saenę lege sgu against his animal's fanka and holding his thin 
forward, he looked at Domini's upright and 

brilliant, elastic grace — that gave in to her horse as wave 
gives to > — with a na: enry in his cyea. A 

not s again li great palm aa o 

onsia had = off were cłose upon them. From the 
desert they looked both shabby and superb, aa if some million- 
aire had poured forth money to create a Paradise out here, and, 
when it was nearly finished, had RY R. of hie whim 
and refused to spend another farthing thoutanda upon 
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thousands of mighty trees were bounded by long. irregular 
walls of hard earth, at the top of which were stuck distraught 
thorn bushes. These walls gave the rough, penurious aspect 
which was in such sharp contrast to the exotic mystery 
guarded. Yet in the fierce blaze of the sun their meanness was 
not disagrecable. Tomini even liked it. It seemed to her as 
if the desert had thrown up waves to protect this daring oasis 
which ventured to fiing ita green glory like a defiance in the 
face of the Sahara. wide track of earth, sprinkled with 
stones and corered with deep ruts, holes and hummocks, wound 
in from the desert between the carthen walls and vanisbed into 
the heart of the oasis. They followed it. 

Domini was filled with a sort of romantic curiosity. Thia 
łurury of palms far out in the midst of desolation, untended 
apparently by human hands — for no figures moved among 
them, there was no one on the road — suggested some hidden 
purpose and activity, some concealed personage, perhape an 
Eastern Anteoni, whoee lair lay surely somewhere bevond them. 
A> she had felt the call of the desert she now felt tbe call of the 
oasis. In this land thrilled eternally a summons to go onward, 
to seek, to penetrate, to be a passionate pilgrim. She wondered 
whether her companion's heart could hear it. 

« | don't know why it is,” she said, * but out here I alwa 
feel expectant. I always fce] as if sorne marvellous thing might 
be going to happen to me.” 

Śhe did not add * Ibo you?” but looked at him as if for a 


reply. | 

« Yes, Madame,” he said. 

* [ sup it is because I am new to Africa. This is my 
firet vinit = lam not like you. I can't speak Arabic.” 

She suddenly wondered whether the desert was new to 
him as to her. Sbe had assumed that it was. Yet as he 

> Arabic it was almost certain that he had been moch in 

ca. 

« [ do not speak it well,” he answored. 

And he looked away towards the dense thicketa of the palma. 
The track narrowed till the trees on either side cast patterns of 
moving shade across it and the silent mystery was 
As far as the eye could see the feathery, tufted folinge ewa 
in the little wind. The desert had vanished, but sent in 
tbem the message of its soni, the marvellous breath which 
Domini had drunk into her lunge so before she saw it. 
That bresth was like a presence. It dwells in all cases, The 
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high earth walls concealed the gardens. Domini longed to look 
over and see what they contained, whether there were any 
dwellings in these dim and silent recesses, any pools of water, 
flowera or grassy lawns. 

Her horse neighed. 

« Something is coming,” she said. 

They turned a corner and were suddeply in a village. A mob 
of half-naked children scattered from their horses feet. Rows 
of seated men in white and earth-coloured robes stared upon 
them from beneath the shadow of tall, windowleass earth houses. 
White dogs rushed to and fro upon the flat roofs, i 
forward venomous heads, showing their teeth and barking 
furiously. Mens fiutitered in agitation from one side to the 
other. A grey mule, tethered to a palm-wood door and loaded 
with brushwood, lashed out with ita hoofs at a negro, who at 
once began to batter it passionately with a pole, and a long line 
of aneering camels confronted them, treading stealthily, and 
kasa their serpentine necks from side to side as they came 
onwards with a soft and weary inflexibility. In the distance 
there was a vision of a glaring market-place crowded with mov- 
ing forms and humming with noises. 

change from mysterious peace to this vivid and con 
oentrated life was startling. 

With difńcalty they avoided the onset of the camels by pull- 
nę their horses into the midst of the dreamers against the 

is, who rolled and scrambled into places of safety, then stood 
up and surrounded them, staring with an almoet terrible in- 
terest upon them, and surycying ther horses with the eyes of 
connoisaeura. The children danced up and began to ask for 
alma, and an immense man, with a broken nose and brown teeth 
like tusks, laid a gigantic hand on Domini's bridle and said, in 
atrocious French : 

a. I am the guide. [Look at my certifcatee. 
Take no one else. "The people here arc robbera. I am the only 
honest man. 1 will show Madame everything. I will take 
Madame to the inn. look — my oertificatee! Read them! 
Read what the English lord says of me. I alone am honest 
here. I am honest zdwjy tiadi I am honest Mustapha! ” 

He thrust a et of discoloured papers and dirty visiting= 
carda into her hands. She dropped them, laughing, and they 
fioatad down over the horse's neck. - The man leaped fran 

them up, assisted by the robbere round about. A 
cararan Of camełs appeared, preceded by some Ślthy mea in 
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rage, who cried, * Oosh! oosh!” to clear the way. The im- 
mense man, brandishing his recovered certificates, pl for= 
ward to encounier them, shouting in Arebic, bus 

back, kicked them, struck at the camels with a stick till those 
in front receded upon po Bie and (sej street was blocked 
by struggling beasts and resoun with roaring snarls, the 
thad of s bales clashing together, and the rate pro- 
testa of the camel-drivere, one of whom was sent rolling into a 
noisome dust heap with his turban torn (rom his head. 

« [he inn! ie is the inn! Madame will descend here. 
Madame will est in the garden. Monsieur Alphonse! 
Monsieur Alphonse! Here are clienta for dójeuner. | have 
bronght them. Do not beliere Mohammed. It is I that — 
I will assist Madame to descend. 1 will — ” , 

Domini was standing in a tiny cabaret before a row ot 
abeinthe bottles, laughing, almost breathiesa. She scarcely 
knew how she had come there. Looking back she saw Androv- 
sky still sitting on his horse in the midst of the clamouring 
mob. She went to the low doorway, but Mustapha barred her 
exit. 

«This is Sidi-Zerzour. Madame will eat in the garden. 
She ia tired, fainting. She will eat and then she will see the 
great Mosque of Zerzour.” 

« Sidi-Zerzour! ”” she exclaimed.  * Monsiear Androvsky, 
do you know where we are? This is the famous Sidi-Zerzour, 
where tbe great warrior is buried, and where the Arabe make 
pilgrimages to worship at his tomb.” 

Yes, Madame.” 

He answered in a low voice. 

« As we are here we ought to see. Do you know, I think 
we must yield to honest Mustapha and have dójeuner in the 
garden. It is twelre o'clock and I am hungry. We might 
visit the mosqne afterwards and ride home in the afternoon.” 

He sat there hunched up on the horse and looked at her in 
silent hesitation, while the Arabe stood round staring. 

Ske spoko WH shook his f f tbe stirru 

ietly. He is feet out o pe. 
A RES arms shot forth to help him. 
Domini turned beck into the cabaret. She heard a tornado of 


voices outside, a horse neighing and trampling, a scufiing of 
tound. In about three minstee 
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the absinthe bottle was a tarnished mirror, and she saw him 
glance quickly, almost guiltily into it, put up his hands and 
try to brush the dust from his hair, his shoulders. 

« Let me do it,” she said abruptly. * Turn round.” 

He obeyed without a word, turning his back to her. With 
her two ds, which were corered with soft, loose suede 
gloves, she beat and brushed the dust from his coat. He stood 
quite still while she did it. When she had finished she said: 

« There, that s better.” 

Her voice was practical. He did not move, but stood there. 

« [I've done what I can, Monsieur Androvsky.” 

Then he turned slowlv, and she saw, with amazement, that 
there were tears in his cyes. He did not thank her or say a 
word. 

A small and ecrubbr-looking Frenchman, with red eyelids 
and moustaches that drooped over a pendulous underlip, now 
beggod Madame to follow him through a small doorway be- 
yond which could be seen three just shot gazelles lying in a 

tch of sunlight bv a w:red-in fowl-run. Domini went after 
im, and Androrsky and honest Mustapha — still vigorously 
proclaiming his own *rirtues — brought up the rear. They 
came into the most curious garden she had ever scen. 

It was long and narrow and dishevelled, without grass or 
flowers. The uneren ground of it was bare, sun-baked earth, 
hard as parguet, rising here into a hump, falling there into a 
depression. Immediately behind the ret, where the dead 
gazelles with their large glazed eyes lay by the fowl-run, was 
a rough wooden trellis with vines trained over it, making an 
arbour. Beyond was a rummage of orange trees, palma, gums 
and fig trecs growing at their own sweet will, and casting pat- 
torns of deep shade upon the earth in sharp contrast with the 
intense yellow sunlight which fringed them where the lcafage 
ceased. An attempt had been made to create formal 
paths and garden bods bv sticking rushes into little holes 
drilled in the ground, but the patha were zig-zag as a drunk- 
ard'e walk, and the round and oblong beds contained no trace 
of planta On either hand rose SB walls of carth, hi 
than a man, and crowned with prickly thorn bushee. er 
them looked pałm trees At the end of the garden ran a słow 
stream Of muddy water in a channel with crambling banks 

by many naked feet. Beyond it was yet another lower 
nn palme. Heat and silence 
brooded here repiiles on the warm mud of a tropie river 
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in a jungle. Lizards ran in and out of the innumerable holes 
in the walls, and fiies buzzed beneath the ragged leaves of the 
fig trees and crawled in the hot cracks of the earth. 

The landlord wished to put a table under the vine close to 
the cabaret wall, but Domini begged him to bring it to the end 
of the en near the stream. With the furious assistance of 
honest Mustapha he carried it there and quickly laid it in the 
shadow of a fig tree, while Domini and Androvsky waited in 
silence on two straw-bottomed chairs. 

The atmosphere of the garden was hostile to conversation. 
The sluggish muddy stream, the almost motionless trees, the 
imprisoned heat between the surrounding walls, the faint buzz 
of the flies caused drowsiness to creep upon the spirit. The 
long ride, too, and the ardent desert air, made this repose a 
luxury. Androvsky's face lost its emotiona! expression as he 

almost vacantly at the brown water shifting slowly by 
between the brown banks and the brown walls above which the 
RR trees peered. lis aching limba relaxed. His hands 
ung loose between his knees. And Domini half closed her 
cves. A curious peace descended upon her. Lapped in the 
heat and silence for the moment she wanted nothing. The 
faint buzz of the flies sounded in her ears and seemed more 
silent than eren the silence to which it drew attention. Never 
before, not in Count Anteoni's garden, had she felt more 
utterly withdrawn from the world. The feathery tops of the 
palms were like the heads of sentinels guarding her from con- 
tact with all that she had known. And beyond them lay the 
desert, the empty, sunlit waste. She shut her cyes, and mur- 
mured to herself, * I am in far away. [ am in far away.” 
And the flies said it in ber ears monotonousły. And the lizarda 
whispered it as they alipped in and out of the little dark holes 
in the walls. She heard Androvsky stir, and she moved her 
lipe slowly. And the fies and the lizards continued the 
refrain. But she said now, * We are in far away.” 

Honest Mustapha strode forward. He had a Bashi-Bazouk 
tread to wake up a world.  Dejeuner waa ready. Domini 
a They took their places under the fig tree on either side 
s the EE with a ja white cloth, and 

usta ons gestures, and gigantic postures 
sugęesting the untamed descendant of legions af freborn, SUR= 

ed men, serred them with red fish, omelette, steaka, 
cheese, oranges and dates, with white wine and Vals water. 

Androvsky sczrcely spoke. Now that he was sitting at a 
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meal with Domini he was obviously embarrassed. All his 
movements were self-conscious. He seemed afraid to eat and 
refused the gazelle. Mustapha broke out into turbulent sur- 
prise and prolonged explanations of the delicious fiavour of 
this desert food. But Androvsky still refused, looking desper- 
ately disconcerted. 

«It really is delicious,” said Domini, who was eating it. 
« But perhape you don't care about meat.” 

Nhe spoke quite carelesaly and was surprised to see him look 
at her as if with sudden suspicion and immediately help him- 
aelf to the gazelle. 

This man was perpetually giving a touch of the whip to her 
cnriosity to keep it alert. Yet she felt oddly at ease with him. 
He seemed somehow part of her impression of the desert, and 
now, as thev sat under the fig tree between the high earth walls, 
and at their a/ fresco meal in unbroken silence — for since her 
last remark Androvsky had kept his eves down and had not 
uttered a word -— she tried to 1magine the desert without him. 

She thought of the gorge af El-Akbara, the cold, the dark- 
ness, and then the sun and the blue country. 'Thev had framed 
his face. She thought of the alent night when the voice of the 
African hautboy had died away. His step had broken 1ts 
silence. She thought of the garden of Count Anteoni, and of 
herself knceling on the het sand with her arms on the white 
parapet and gazing out orer the regions of the sun, of her 
dream upon the tower, of her vision when Irena danced. He 
was there, part of the noon, part of the twilight, chief surely 
of the worshippers who swept on in the pale prooeasion that 
received gifts from the desert's hands. She could no longer 
imagine the desert without him. The almost painful feeling 
that had come to her in the garden — of the human power to 
distract her attention from the desert power — was dylng, per- 
haps had completely died away. Another feeling was surely 
coming to replace it; that Androvsky belonged to the deeert 
more even than the Arabe did, that the desert spirita were close 
about him, clasping bis hands, whispering in his ears, and 
laying their unseen hands about his heart. But — 

w had finished their meal. Domini set her chair once 
more in front of the asluggish stream, while honest Mus 
bounded, with motiona suggestive of an ostentatious panther, 
to get the coffee. Androvsky followed her after an instant of 
hesitation. 

* Do smoke,” she said. 
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He lit a small cigar with difńculty. She did not wish to 
watch him, but she could not help glancing at him once or 
twice, and the conviction came to her that he was unaccustomed 
to smoking. She lit a cigarette, and saw him look at her with 
a sort of horrified surprise which changed to staring interest. 
There was more boy, more child in this man than in any man 
she had ever known. Yet at moments she felt as if he had 
penetrated more profoundly into the dark and winding valleys 
of experience than all the men of her acquaintance. 

' Monsieur Androvsky,” she said, looking at the słow waters 
of the stream alipping by towards the hidden gardens, * is the 
desert new to you? ” 

She longed to know. 

« Yes, Madame.” 

« [I thought perhape — I wondered a little whether you had 
travelled in it already.” 

« No, Madame. | saw it for the frst time the day before 
yesterday.” 

* When I did.” 

« Yes.” 

So they had entered it for the first time together. She was 
silent, watching the pale sinoke curl up through the shade and 
out into the glare of the sun, the lizards POŁ orer the hot 
carth, the flies circling beneath the lofty walla. the palm trees 
looking orer into this garden from the gardens all around, 
gardens belonging to Eastern peopie, born here, and who would 
probably die here, and go to dust among tle roots of the 





ms. 

On the earthen bank on the far side of the stream there 
appeared, while she gazed, a brilliant figure. It came sound- 
Jessly on bare feet from a hidden garden; a tall, unyeiled girl, 
drensed in draperies of virid magenta, who carried in her 
exquisitely-chaped brown hands s number of handkerchiefs — 
scarlet, orange, yellow green and flesh colour. She did not 
głance into the auderge garden, but caught up her draperies 
into a bunch with one hand, exposing her slim lege far above 
the knees, waded into the stream, and bending, dipped the 
handkerchiefs in the water. 

The current took a streamed out on the m 
surface of the stream, and as if, suddenly endowed wi 
life, they were striving to escape from the hand that held 


The girl's face was beautiful, with small regular features 
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and lustrous, tender eyes. Iler figure, not yet fully developed, 
was perfect in shape, and seemed to thrill softly with the spirit 
of youth. Her tint of bronze suggested statuary, and every 
fresh pose into which she fell, while the water eddied about 
her, strengthened the suggestion. With the golden sunlight 
streaming upon her, the brown banks, tbe brown waters, the 
brown walls throwing up the crude magenta of her bunched- 
up draperies, the vivid colours of the handkerchiefs that floated 
from her hand, with the feathery palms beside her, the cloud- 
less blne sky above her, she looked so strangely African and so 
completely lovely that Domini watched her with an almost 
breathless attention. 

She withdrew the handkerchiefs from the stream, waded out, 
and spread them one by one upon the low earth wall to dry, 
letting her draperies fall. When she had finished disposing 
them she turned round, and, no longer preoccupied with her 
task, looked under her level brows into the garden opposite and 
saw lomini and her companion. She did not start, but stood 
quite stull for a moment, then slipped away in the direction 
whence she had come. Only the brilliant patches of colour on 
the wall remained to hint that she had been there and would 
come again. [Iłomini sighed. 

* What a lovely creature! she said, more to herself than to 
Androvsky. 

He did not speak, and his silence made her conściously 
demand his acguiescence in her admirati0n. 

* Did vou ever see anything more beautful and more char- 
acteristic of Africa? she asked. 

« Badane,” he said in a slow, stern voice, * I did not look 
at her.” 

Domini felt pi ued. 

« Why not?” she retorted. 

Androrsky's face was cloudy and almost cruel. 

« These natire women do not interest me,” he said. "I se 
nothing attractive in them.” 

knew that he was telling her a lie. Had she not 
seen him watching the danci iris in Tahar's cafćf Anger 
rose in her. She said to herself then that it was anger at man's 
. Afterwarda she knew that it was anger at Androv- 
s telling a lie to her. 
* | can acaroely believe that,” she answercd bluntly. 
y looked at each other. 
* Why not, Madame?” heaaid. "If I say it is so? ” 
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She hesitated. At that moment she realised, with hot aston- 
ishment, that there was something in this man that could make 
her almoat afraid, that could prevent her even, perhaps, from 
doing the thing she had resolved to do. Imimediately she felt 
hostile to him, and she knew that, at that moment, he was 
feeling hostile to her. 

* If you say it is so naturally I am bound to take your word 
for it,” she said coldly. 

He flushed and łooked down. The rigid defiance tliat had 
confronted her died out of his face. 

Honest Mustapha broke joyously upon them with the coffee. 
Domini helped Androvsky to it. She had to make a great 
effort to perform Uus simple act with quiet, and apperently 
indatferent, composure. 

« Thank vou, Madame.” 

His voice sounded humble, but she felt hard and as if ice 
were in all her veins. Nbe sipped her coffee, looking straight 
before her at the stream. 'Tbe magenta robe appeared once 
more cominy out from the brown wall. A vellow robe suc- 
ceeded it, a marlet, a sai purple. "The girl, with thrce curioua 
Young coinpanions, stood in the sun examining the foreigners 
with steady, unflinching eyes. Donmuni smiled grimly. Fate 
gave her an opportunity. She beckoned to the girls. "Thev 
looked at each other but did not move. She held up a bit of 
stlver so that the sun was on it, and beckoned them agaiu. The 
magenta robe was lifted above the pretty knees it had covered. 
The vellow, the scarlet. the deep purple robes rose too, making 
their separate revelatiwna. And the four girls, all staring at 
the ailver coin, waded through the muddy water and stood 
before Domini and Androvsky, blotting out the glaring sun- 
shine with their young figures. Their smiling faces were now 
cager and confident, and they stretched out their delicate handa 
hopefully to the silver. Domini signifed that they must wait 
a moment. 

She felt full of malice. 

The girls wore many ornamenta. She began slowly and 
deliberately to examine them ; the huge gold earrings that were 
as large as the little ears that sustained them, the braceleta 
and ankieta, the triangular silver skewers that fastened the 
draperies across the gentle swelling breasta, the żwir 
worked with gold thread, and hung with lumps of , that 
circled the small, elastic wnista. Her inventory was an adagio, 
and while it lasted Androvsky sat on his low straw chair with 
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this wall of young womanhood before him, of young woman- 
hood no longer self-conscious and timid, but eager, hardy, 
natural, warm with the sun and damp with the trickling dro 
of the water. The vivid draperies touched him, and presen 

a little hand stole out to his breast, caught at the silver chain 
that lay across it, and jerked out of its hiding-place —a 
wooden Ccro88. 

Domini saw the light on it for a second, heard a low, fierce 
exclamation, saw Androvsky's arm push the pretty hand 
roughly away, and then a tlnng that was strange. 

tie got up violently from his chair with the cross hanging 
loose on his breast. Then he seized hold of it, snapped the 
chain in two, threw the cross passionately into the stream and 
walked away down the garden. "The four girls, with a twitter- 
ing cry of excitement, rushed into the water, heedless of dra- 
peries, bent down, knelt down, and began to feel frantically in 
the mud for the vanished ornament. Domini stood up and 
watched then. Androvsky did not come back. Some minutes 
passed. Then there was an exclamation of tmumph from the 
stream. The girl in magenta held up the dripping croes with 
the bit of silver chain in her dripping fingers. Domini cast 
a swift glance behind her. Androvsky had disappeared. 
Quickly she went to the edge of the water. Aa she was in 
riding-dress she wore no ornamenta except two earrings made 
of large and beautuful turqguoises. She took them hastily out 
of her ears and held them out to the girl, signifving by gestures 
that she bartered them for the httle cross and chain. "The girl 
hesitated, but the clear blue tint of the turquoise pleased her 
eyes. She yielded, snatched the carrings with an eazer, gave 
up the cross and chain with a reluctant, hand. Domini's fin- 
gers closed round the wet silver. She threw some coins acrosa 
the stream on to the bank, and turned away, thrusting the 
crom into her bosom. 

And she felt at that moment as if she had saved a sacred 
thing from outrage. 

At the cabaret door she found Androvsky, once more sur- 
rounded by Arabs, whom honest Mustapha was trying to 
beat off. He turned when he heard her. His eyea were 
still full of a light that revealed an intensity of mental agi- 
tation, and she saw his left hand, which hung down, quivering 
wir his side. But he sucoeeded in schooling his voice a8 


« Do you wish to visit tbe village, Madame? * 
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« Yes. But don't let me bother you if you would rather 


« [I will come. I wish to come.” 

She did not believe it. She felt that he was in great pain, 
both of body and mind. His fall had hurt him. She knew that 
by the way he moved his right arn. "The unaccustomed exer- 
cise had made him stif. Probably the physical discomfort he 
was silently enduring had acted as an irritant to the mind. 
She remembered that it was caused by his determinatiou to be 
her companion, and the ice in her melted away. Nbe longed 
to make him calmer, happier. Sweretlv she touched the little 
cross that lav under her habit. He had thrown it away ina 
passion. Well, some day perhaps she would have the pleasure 
of giving it back to hum. Since he had worn it he must sureły 
care for it, and even perhaps for that which it recalled. 

* We ought to visit the mosque, 1 think,” she said. 

« Yes, Madame.” 

The assent sounded determined yet reluctant. She knew 
this was all aga:nst his will. Mustapha took charge of them, 
and thev set out down the narrow street, accompanied by a lite 
tle crowd. They crossed the glanny market-place, with ita 
booths of red meat made black by tlies, it hcaps of refuse, ita 
rows Of smalł and squalid hutches, in which sat serious men 
surrounded by their goods. The nose here was: ternfic. 
Everyone seemed shouting, and the uproar of the various 
trades, the clamour of hammers on sheeta of iron, the dry tap 
of the shoemakors wooden wand on the solcs of countlese 
slippers, the thud of the coffee-beater's biunt club on the beana, 
and the groaning grunt wit which he accompaniel cach down- 
ward stroke mingled with the ipcessant roar of camels, and 
acemed to be made more dcafening and intolerable by the 
fierce heat of the sun, and bv the ianumerable smells which 
scethed forth upon the air. Domini felt her nerves set on edge, 
and was thankfu] when thcy came once more into the narrow 
alleys that ran rverywhere between the brown, blind houses. 
In them there was shade and silence and mystery. Mustapha 
strode before to show the way, Domini and Androvsky fol- 
lowed, and behind glided the little mob of barefnot inquisitors 
in long shirta, speechless and intent, and always hopefol of 
some chance scatitering of money by the wealthy travellers. 

The tumult of the market-place at length died away, and 
Domini was conscious of a curious, far-off murmur. At Arst 
it was so faint that abe was scarcely aware of it, and merely 
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felt the soothing influence of ita level monotony. But as they 
walked on it grew deeper, stronger. 1t was like the sound of 
countless multitudes of bees buzzing in the noon among 
flowers, drowsily, ceaselesaly. She stopped under a low mud 
arch to listen. And when she listened, standing still, a feeling 
of awe came upon her, and she knew that she had nerer heard 
such a strangely impressive, strangely suggestive sound before. 

*« What js that? ”” she said. 

She looked at Androvsky. 

« | don't know, Madame. It must be people.” 

< But what can they be doing? ” 

«'They are praying in the mosque where Sidi-Zerzour is 
buried,” said Mustapha. 

Domini remembered the perfume-sgeller. This was the sound 
she had heard in his sunken chamber, infinitely multiplied. 
They went on again slowlv. Mustapha had lost something of 
his tlaring manner, and his gait was subdued. He walked with 
a sort of soft caution. like a man approaching holy ground. 
And Domini was moved by his sudden reverence. It was im- 
pressive in such a fierce and greedy scoundrel. The level mur- 
mur deepencd, strengthencd. All the empty and dim alleys 
surrounding the unseen mosque were alive with it, as if the 
carth of the houses, the palm-wood beams, the iron bars of the 
tiny, shuttered windows, the verv thorns of the brushwood roofe 
were praying ceaselessly and intentlv in secret under voices. 
'This was a world intense with pruver aa a flame is 1ntense with 
heat, with prayer penetraung and compelling, urgent in ita 
persistence, powerful! in ita deep and sultry concentration, yet 
almost oppresaive, almost termble in ita monotony. 

5 Allah-Akbar Allah-Akbar!' It was the murmur of the 
desert and the murinur of the sun. It was the whisper of the 
m m: of the aims that stole among the palm leaves. It 
was perpetual heart-beat of this world that was engulfi 
her, taking to ita warm and glowing bosom with soft sd 
tyrannical intention. 

«Allah! Allah! Allsh!” Surely God must be very near, 
bending to such an everlasting cry. Never before, not even 
when the bell sounded and the Host was raised, had Domini 
felt the nearness of God to His world, the absolute certainty 
of a Oreator listening to His creatures, watching them, want» 
th them, meaning some dny to be one with Him, as she 
felt it now while she threaded the dingy alleys towards these 
countlese men who prayed. 
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Androvsky was walking słowly as if in pain. 

* Your shoulder is n't hurting vou? ” she whispered. 

This long sound of prayer moved her to the soul, made her 
feel very full of compassion for everybody and everything, and 
as if prayer were a cord binding the world together. He shook 
his head silently. She looked at him, and felt that he was 
mored also, but whether as she was she could not tell. His 
face was like that of a man stricken with awe.  Mustapha 
turned round to them. The everlusting mmurmur was nów 80 
near that it seemed to be within them, as if they, too, prayed 
at the tomb of Zerzowr. 

« Pollow me into the court, Madame,” Mustapha said, * and 
remain at the door while I fetch the slippers.” 

They turned a corner, and came to an open space before an 
archway, which led into the lirst of the courts surrounding the 
mosque. Under the archwav Arabs were sitting silently, aa il 
immersed in profound reveriea. They did not move, but stared 
upon the strangers, and Domim fancied that there was enmity 
in their eyes. Beyond them, upon an uneven parement sur- 
rounded with lofty walls, more Arabs were gathered, knecling, 
bowing their heads to the ground, and muttering ceaselese 
words in deep, almost growing, voices. 'Their fingers slipped 
over the beads of the chaplets thev wore round their necka, 
and Domini thought of her rosary. XŚome prayed alone, re- 
moved in sbady corners, with faces turned to the wall. Others 
were gathered into knota. But each one pursucd his own devo- 
tions, immersed in a strange, interior solitude to which surely 

petrated an unseen ray of sacred light. "There were young 

ys praying, and old, wrinkled men, tagles of the rt, 
with ferce eyes that did not soften as they cried the greatnese 
of Allah, the greatneess of his Prophet, but glcamed as if their 
belief were a thing of fiame and bronze. The bovs sometimes 
glanced at esch other while they prayed, and after each glance 
they swayed with greater violence, and bowed down with more 
passionate abasement. The vision of prayer had stirred them 
to a young mne for excesa. The spirit of emulation fiick- 
ered through and turned their worship into war. 

ln a second and smaller court before the portal of the 
mosgue meu were learning the Koran. Lressed in white they 
sat in circles, holding squares of some material that looked 
like cardboerd covered with minute Arab characters, pretty, 
symnmetrical curves and lines, dots and dashes. "The teachers 
equatted in the midst, ezpounding the sacred text in nasal 
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voices with a swiftness and vivacity that seemed pugnacious. 
"There was violence within these courts. Domini could imagine 
the worshippers springing up from thcir knees to tear to pieces 
an intruding dog of an unbeliever, their sinking to their a 
again while the blood trickled over the sun-dried pavement and 
the lifelesa body lny there to rot and draw the flies. 

* Allah! Allah Allah!” 

'There was something imperious in such ardent, such con- 
centrated and untiring worship, a demand which surely could 
not be overlooked or set aside. The tameness, the half-hearted- 
ness of Western prayer and Western praise had no place here. 
This prayer was hot as the sunhyeht, this praise was a mounting 
fire. The breath of this human incense was as the breath of 
a furnsce pouring forth to the gates of the Paradise of Allah. 
It gave to Domim a quite new concepton of religion, of the 
relation between Creator and created. The personal pride 
which, like blood in a bodv, runs through all the veins of the 
mind of Mohbammedamsm, that measureless hauteur which 
seta the soul of a Sultan zn the twisted frame of a beggar at 
a street corner, and makes impressive, even almost majestical, 
the filthy marabout, quivering with palsy and devoured by dls- 
ease, who 5 a: bencath a holy bush thick with the discoloured 
rags of the faithful, was not abased at the shrine of the warrior 
ZATZOUT, WaS not cast off in the act of adoration. "These Arabs 
humbled themselres in the bodv. Their foreheads touched 
the stones. By their atlitudes they seemed as if they wished 
to make themselves even with the ground, to shmnk into 
the space occupied by a grain of sand. Yet they were proud 
in the presence of Allah, as if the firmness of their belief 
in him and his right dealing, the fury of their contempt 
and hatred for those who looked not towards Mecca nor re- 
garded Ramadan, guve them a patent of nobility.  Deepite 
their genufiections they were all as men who knew, and never 
forgot, that on them was conferred the right to keep on their 

vering in the presence of their King. "With their 
cłosed eycs they looked God full in the face. Their dull and 
growing murmur had the majesty of thunder rolling through 

e sky. 

Mustapha had disappeared within the mosque, leavi 
Domini and Androvsky for the moment alone in the midst of 
the worshippere. From the shadowy interior came forth a 
ceaselese sound of prayer to join the prayer without. There 
Was a Darrow stone seat by the mosgue door and she sat down 
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upon it. She felt suddenly weary, as one being hypnotised 
feels weary when the body and spirit begin to yield to the 
spell of the operałor. Androvsky remained standing. His 

es were fixed on the ground, and she thought his face looked 
a phantom-like, as if the blood had sunk away from it, 
leaving it white beneath the brown tint set there by the sun. 
He stayed quite still. "The dark shadow cast by the towering 
mosgue fell upon him, and his immolule figure suggested to 
her ranges of infinite melancholy. She sighed as onć op- 
presaed. There was an old nan praving near them at the 
thresold of the door, with his face turned towards the inte- 
rior. He was very thin, almost a skeleton, was dressed in rags 
through which his copper-caloured body, sharp with scarce- 
covered bones, could be seen, and had a scanty white beard 
sticking up, like a brush, at the tip of hus pointed chin. His 
face, worn with hardship and turnod to the likeness of parch- 
ment by time and the action of the sun, was full of senile 
venom ; and his toothless mouth, with ius hps folded inwarda, 
mored perpetualły, as if he were trving to bute. With rhyth- 
mica|l regularity, like one obeying a condurtor, he shot forth 
hs arms towards the mosque as if he wished to strike it, with- 
drew them, paused, then shot them forth again. And as his 
arms shot forth he uttered a prolonged und trembliny sbriek, 
full of weak, yet intense, fury. 

He was surely crying out upon God, denouncing God for the 
evils that had beset his nearly ended life. Poor, hormble old 
man! Androrsky was closer to him than she was, but did not 
seem to notice him. Once she had seen him she could not take 
her eyes from him. His perpetual gesture, his perpetual 
shriek, became abominable to her in the midat of the bowing 
bodies and the humming voices of prayer. Each time he 
struck at the mosque and uttered his piercing cry she seemed 
to hear an oath spoken in a sanctuary. She > to stop him. 
This one blasphemer began to destroy for her the mystic 
stmosphere created by the multitudee of adorers, and at last 
she could no longer endure his reiterated enmity. 

She touched Androvsky's arm. He started and looked at 


her. 
gĘ og old man,” she whispered. * Can't you speak to 
Androvsky Re at him for the first time. 

to hi 


= m, Madame? Why?” 
* He — he 's horrible! ” 
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She felt a sudden disinelination to tell Androvsky why the 
old man was horrible to her. 

« What do you wish me to say to him?” 

21 thought perhaps you might be able to stop him from 
doing that.” 

Androvsky bent down and spoke to the old man in Arabic. 

He shot out his arms and reiterated his trembling shriek. 
It pierced the sound of pe as lightning pierces cloud. 

mini got up quickly. 

« ] can't bear it,” she said, still in a whisper. * It's as if 
he were cursing God.” 

Androvsky looked at the old man again, this time with pro- 
found attention. 

*Jsn'tit”" she said. * Isn't it as if he were cursing God 
while the whole worid worshipped? And that one cry of 
hatred scems louder than the praises of the whole world.” 

« We can't stop it.” 

Something in his voice made her say abruptly: 

« Do you wish to stop it?” 

He did not answer. The old man struck at the mosque and 
shbrieked. Domini shuddered. 

* | can't stay here. she said. 

At this moment Mustapha appeared, followed hv the guard- 
ian of the mosque, who carried two pairs of tattered slippera. 

* Monsieur and Madame must take off their boots. Then 
1 will show the mosque." 

Domini put on the slippers hastilv, and went into the mosque 
without waiting to sec whether Androvsky was following. And 
the old man's furious cry pursued her through the doorway. 

Within there was space and darkness. The darkness seemed 
to be praving. Vistas of rellowish-white arches stretched 
away in front, to right and left. On the floor, covered with 
matting, quantities of shrouded figurca knelt and swayed, stood 
up suddenly, knelt agnin, bowed down their foreheads. Pre- 
cedod by Mustapha and the guide, who walked on their stock- 
in feet, Domini slowly threaded her way among them, 
following a winding path whose borders were praying men. 
To prevent her slippers from falling off she had to shuffle 
along withont lifting her feet from the ground. With the regu- 
larity of a beating pulse the old man'a shriek, fainter now, 
came to her from without. But presently, as she penetrated 
farther into the znosque, it was swallowed up by the sound of 
prayer. No one seemed to see her or to know that she was 
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there. She brushed against the white garmenta of RUE 
and when she did so she felt as if she touched the hem of the 
rments of mystery, and she held her habit together with her 
ds lest she should recall even one of theee hearts that were 
surely ja far off. 

Mustapha and the guardian stood still and looked round at 
Domini. Their faces were solemn. 'The expression of greedy 
anxiety had gone out of Mustapha's eyes. For the moment the 
thought of money had bcen driven out of lus mind by some 
graver pre-occupation. She saw in the semi-darkness two 
wooden doors set between pullars. 'Thev were painted green 
and red, and fastened with clamps and bolts of hammered 
copper that looked enormouslv old. Against them were nailed 
two pictures of winged horses with human heads, and two 
more pictures representiny a fantastical town of Kasten 
houses and minarcts in gold on a red background. Balls of 
por and vellow glass, and crystal chandeliers, hung from the 

gh cehing above these doors, with many ancient lamps: and 
two tattered and dusty banners of pale pink and white silk, 
fringed with gold and powdered with a gold pattern of flowers, 
were tied to the paillars with thin corda of camel hair. 

«This is the tomb of Sidi-Zerzour, whispered Mustapha. 
« It is opened once a vear." 

The guardian of the mosque fell on his knees before the 
tomb. 

«That is Mecca." 

Mustapha pointed to the pictures of the city. Then he, too, 
dropped down and pressed his forchead against the matting. 
Domini glanced round for Androvsky. le was not there. 
She stood alone before the tomb of Zerzour, the only human 
being in the great, dim building who was not worshipping. 
And she felt a terrible isolation, as if she were czcommuni= 
cated, as if she dared not pray, for a moment almost as if the 
God to whom this torrent of worship flowed wcre hostile to 
her alone. 

Had her father erer felt such a sensation of unutterable 
solitude ? 

It passed quickly, and, standing under the votive lamps 
before the painted doorz, sle prayed too, miently. She shut 
her eyes and imagined a church of her religion — the little 
chanh of Beni-Mora. She tried to imagine the voice of pra 
all about her, the voice of the great Catholic Church. But that 
was not possible. Even when she saw nothing, and turned her 
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soul inward upon itself, and strove to set this new world into 
which she had come far off, she heard in the long murmur that 
filled it a sound that surely rose from the sand, from the heart 
and the spirit of the sand, from the heart and the spirit of 
desert places, and that went up in the darkness of the mosque 
and filoated under the arches through the doorway, above the 
palms and the flat-roofed houses, and that winged its fierce 
way, like a desert eagle, towards the sun. 

Mustapha's hand was on her arm. 'The guardian, too, had 
risen from his knees and drawn from his robe and lit a candle. 
She came to a tiny doorwav, passed through it and began to 
mount a winding stair. "The sound of prayer mounted with her 
from the mosque, and when she came out upon the platform 
enclosed in the summit of the minaret she heard it still and it 
was multiplied. For all the voices from the outside courta 
joined it, and many roices from the roofs of the houses round 
about. 

Men were praving there too, praving in the glare of the sun 
upon their housetops. She saw them from the minaret, and 
she saw the town that had sprung up round the tomb of the 
saint, and all the palms of the oasis, and bevond them im- 
measurabie spaces of desert. 

* Allah-Akbar! Allsh-Akbar' 

She was abore the cternal crv now. She had mounted hke 
a prayer towards the sun, like a hving, pulsing praver, like the 
soul of prayer. She gazed at the far-off desert and saw praver 
trarelhng, the soul of praver travelling — whither? Where 
was the end? Where was the aa with at last the 
pitched tent, the camp fires, and the long, the long repose? 


When she came down and reached the court she found the 
old man still striking at the mosque and shrieking out his 
trembling imprecation. And she found Androvsky still stand- 
ns him with fascinated cyes. 

he had mounted with the voice of prayer into the sunshine, 
surely a little way towsrds God. 

Androvsky had remained in the dark shadow with a curse. 

It was foolish, perhaps — a woman's vagrant fancy — but 
she wished he had mounted with her. 
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BOOK III THE GARDEN 


CHAPTER X 





T WAS NOON IN THE DESERT. 

The voice of the Mueddin died away on the 
minaret, and golden silence that comes out 
af the heart oł the sun sank down once more 
softly over everything. Nature seemed unnat- 
dralf y still in the heat. The slight winds were 
not at play, and the palms of Beni-Mora stood 
motionless as palm trees in a dream. The day 
was like a dream, intense and passionate, yet touched 
with something unearthly, something almost spiritual. 
Jn the cloudlesa blue of the sky there seemed a magical depth, 
regions of colour infinitely adw In the vision of the 
distances, where desert blent with sky, earth surely an up 
to meet the downward curving heaven, the dimness was like a 
voice whispering strange petitions. 'The ranges of mountains 
slept in the burning sand, and the light alept in theżr clefta like 
the Jangnid in places. For there was a glorious langnor 
eren in the light, as if the sun were faintly oppressed by the 
marvel of his power. 'The clearness of the atmosphere in the 
remote desert was not obacured, but was imp ted with the 
mystery that is the wonder child of shadows. faroff gold 
that kept it seemed to contain a secret darknese ln the oasis 
of More men, who had slowly roused themselves to pray, 
sank down to sleep again in the warm twilight of shrouded 
gardens or the warm night of windowlesa rooms. 

LE of Count Anteoni na z" =" silent. 

noon in a mirage,” ini said softiy. 

Count Anteoni nodded. 

feel ns if I were looking at myself a long way off,” she 
added. a it aw mzyil m caw the grey sa and 
the islands on the way to Si : kabrjizy pda wedi 
bere And got 
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« Not easily by outside things — at least I hope not.” 

« But what then? ” 

« ] scarcely know. Sometimes I think all the outaide things, 
which do what are called the violent deeds in life, are tame, 
and timid, and ridiculously impotent in comparison with the 
things we can't see, which do the deeds we can't describe.” 

«fn the mirage of this land you begin to see the exteror 
life as a mirage* You are learning, you are learning.” 

There was a creeping sound of something that was almost 
impish in his voice. 

* Are you a secret agent?” Domini asked him. 

« Of whom, Madame?" 

She was silent. She seemed to be considering. He watched 
her with curiosity in his bright eyes. 

« Of the desert,” she answered at length, quite seriously. 

«© A secret agent has always a definite object. wiat ia 
mine? ” 

« How can I know? How can I tell what the desert 
desires ? 

« Already you personify it!” 

The network of wr.nkles showed itself in his brown face ax 
he smiled, surely with triumph. 

«I think I did that from the first,” she answered gravely. 
« [ know I did.” 

« And what sort of personage does the desert seem to you?” 

«You ask me a great many djuestions to-day.” 

« Mirage questions, perhaps. Forgive me. at us listen to 
the question — or is it the demand? — of the dezert in this 
noontide hour, the greatest hour of all the twenty-four in such 
a land as this.” 

They wcre silent again, watching the noon, listening to it, 
feeling it, as they had bcen silent when the Mueddin's nasal 
voice rose in the call to praycr. 

Count Anteoni stood in the sunshine by the low white para- 
pet of the garden. Domini sat on a low chair in the shadow 
cast by a great jamelon tree. At her fect was a bush of vivid 
scarlet geraniuma, against which her white lineń dresa looked 
curiously blanched. "There was a half-drowsy, yet imaginative 
light in her gipsy eyes, and her motionlesa figure, her quiet 
hands, corered with white gloves, lying loosely in her lap, 
looked attentive and yet Janguid, na if some spell began to 
bind her but had not completed its work of stilling all the 
pulses of life that th within her. And in truth there 
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was a spell upon her, the spell of the golden noon. By turns 
she gave herzelf to it consciously, then consciously strove to 
deny herself to its subtle summons. And each time she tried 
to withdraw it seemed to her that the spell was a little stronger, 
her power a little weaker. "Then her lips curved in a smile 
that was neither joyous nor sad, that was perhaps rather part 
perplered and part expectant. 

After a minute of this silence Count Anteoni drew back from 
the sun and sat down in a chair beside Domini. He took out 
his watch. 

« Twenty-fivre minutes,” he said, *and my guesta will be 
here.” 

« Questa!” she said with an accent of surprise. 

« I inrited the priest to make an even number.” 

4% Oh ł » 

« You don't dislike him?” 

«TI like him. I respect him.” 

« But I 'm afraid you aren't pleased? ” 

Domini looked him straight in the face. 

« Why did vou inrite Father Roubier? ”” she said. 

« Is n't four better than three? " 

« You don't want to tell me.” 

« I am a little malicious. You hare divined it, so why should 
I not acknowledge it? |] asked Father Roubier because I 
wished to see the man of prayer with the man who fied from 


prayer." 
Mussulman prayer,” she said quickly. 

« Prayer, he said. 

His voice was peculiarly harsh at that moment. It grated 
like an instrument on a rough surface. Tomini knew that 
secretly he was standing up for the Arab faith, that her last 
words had scemed to strike against the religion of the people 
whom he loved with an odd, concealed passion whoece fire she 

to feel at momente as she grew to know him better. 

t was plain from their manner to each other that their for- 
mer slight acquaintance had moved towards something like a 
pleasant friendship. 

Domini looked as if she were no longer a wonder-stricken 
sight-seer in this marvellous garden of the sun, but as if she 

+ had become familiar with it. Yet her wonder was not gone. 
It was only different. There was less sheer amarement, more 
affection in it. As she had said, che had not become accue- 
tomed to the magie of Africa. Ita strangenem, ita contrasta 
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still startled and moved her. But she began to feel as if she 
belonged to Beni-Mora, as if Beni-Mora would perhape mise 
her a little if she went away 

Ten days had passed since the ride to Sidi-Zerzour — days 
rather like a dream to Domini. 

What she had sought in coming to Beni-Mora she was surely 
finding. Her act was bringing forth its fruit. 3he had puta 
gulf, in which rolled the sea, between the land of the old life 
and the land in which at least the new life was to e The 
completeness of the sevrerance had acted upon her like a blow 
that does not stun, but wakena. "The days went like a dream, 
but in the dream there was the stir of birth. Her lassitude was 
permanently gone. There had been no returning after the 
first hours of excitement. The frost that had nurabed her 
senses had utterlv melted awav. Who coułd be frost-bound in 
this land of fireŻ She had longed for peace and she was surel 
finding it, but it was a peace without stagnation. Hope dwelt 
in it, and expectancy, rague but persistent. As to forgetfnl- 
Des, soluetimes she woke from the dream and was almost 
dazed, almoet asłiamed to think how much she was forgetting. 
and how quickly. Her European life and friends — some of 
them intimate and close — were like a far-off cloud on the 
horizon, dying stil! farther before a steady wind that set from 
her to it. Soon it would disappear, would be as if it had never 
been. Now and then, with a sort of fierce obstinacy, she tried 
to stay the fiight she had desired, and devired still. She said 
to herself, * I will remember. It's contemptible to forget like 
this. It's weak to be able to.” Then she looked at the moun- 
tains or the desert, at two Arabs playing the ladies' game 
under the shadow of a cafć wall, or at a girl in dusty o 
filling a goatskin pitcher at a well beneath a palm trec, and 
succummbed to the lulling infuence, smiling as they smile who 
hear the gentle ripple of the waters of Lethe. 

She heard them perhape most clearly when she wandered in 
Count Anteoni's garden. He had made her (free of it in their 
frst interview. She had ventured to take him at hia word, 
knowing that if he repented she would divine it. He had made 
that be had not repented. Sometimes she did not see 
she threaded the sandy alleys between the little rille, 
the distant song of Larbi's amorous flute, or sat in the 
shade of the trees watching through a window-space of 
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curling above the purple petals of bougainvilleas, or the red 
cloud of oleanders, told her of his presence in some retired 
thinking-place. Oftener he joined her, with an easy politeness 
that did not conceal his oddity, but clothed it in a pleasant gar- 
ment, and they talked for a while or staved for a while in an 
agreeable silence that each felt to be sympathetic. 

Domini thought of him as a new species of man — a hermit 
of the world. He knew the world and did not hate it. His 
satire was rarely quite ingentle. He did not strike her as a 
disappointed man who fled to solitude in bitterness of spirit, 
but rather as an imaginative man with an unusual feeling for 
romance, and perhaps a desire for freedom that the normal 
civilised life restrained too much. He loved thought as many 
lore conversation, silence ss some lore music. Now and then 
he said a sad or bitter thing. Sometimes she seemed to be 
near to something stern. Sometimes she felt as if there were 
a sacret link which connected him with the perfume=eller in 
his little darkened chamber, with the legions who praved about 
the tomb of Sidi-Zerzour. But these moments were rare. As 
a rule he was whiinsica] and kind, with the kindness of a good- 
hearted man who was human cren in bis detachment from 
Śrdinary humanity. His humour was a salt with plenty of 
savour. His imagination was of a sort which interested and 
even charmed her. 

She felt, too, that she interested him and that he was a man 
not readily interested in ordinary human beings. He had seen 
too many and judged too shrewdly and too swiftlv to be easily 
held for very long. She had no ambition to hold him, and had 
nerer in her life consciously striven to attract or retaln any 
man, but she was woman enough to find his obvious pleasure in 
her society agrerable. She thought that her genuine adoration 
of the garden he had made, of the land in which it was set, 
had not a little to do with the happy nature of their inter- 
courae. For she felt certain that ocieaih the light satire of 
his manner, his often smiling airs of detachment and quiet 
in ce, there was something that conld seek almost with 

that could cling with resolution, that could cren lore 
with pa And she fancied that he sought in the desert, 
that he olung to its mystery, that he lored it and the Asia 
he had created in it. Once she had langhingły called him a 
desert spirit. He had emiled as if with contentment. 

They little of each other, yet they had become frienda 
in the garden which he never left. 
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One day she said to him: 

« You lore the desert. Why do you never go into it?” 

«I prefer to watch it,” he replied. * When you are in the 
desert it bewildere you.” 

She remembered what she had felt during her first ride with 
Androvsky. 

*" I believe you are afraid of 1t,” she said challengingly. 

** Fear is sometimes the beginning of wisdom,” he answered. 
*« But you are without it, I know.” 

* How do vou know? ” 

« Erery day I see vou galloping away into the sun.” 

She thought there was a faint sound of warning — or was it 
of rebuke — 1n hus voice. It made her feel defiant. 

* I think you lose a great deal by not galloping inco the sun 
too,” she said. 

* But if I don't ride? ” 

That made her think of Androvsky and his y resolution. 
It had not been the resolution of a dav. Wearied and stiffened 
as he had been by the expedition to Sidi-Zerzour, actually in- 
jured by his fall — ehe knew from Batouch that he had been 
obliged to call in the Beni-Mora doctor to ban his shoulder 
— she had been roused at dawn on the day following by his 
tread on the verandah. She had lain sti]! while it descended the 
staircase, but then the sharp neighing of a horse had awakened 
an irresistible curiosity in her. She had got up, SR her- 
self in a fur coat and slipped out on to the verandah. [The sun 
was not above the horizon line of the desert, but the darkness 
of night was melting into a luminous grey. The air was almost 
cold. "The palms looked spectral, even terrible, the empty and 
silent gardens melancholy and dangerous. It was not an 
hour for activity, for rmination, but for reverie, for 
apprehension. 

low, a sleepy Arab boy, his hood drawn over his head, 
held the chestnut horse by the bridle. Androvsky came out 
from the arcade. He wore a cap pulled down to his eyebrowe, 
which changed his appearance, giving him, as seen from above, 
the look of a groom or stable hand. He stood for a minute 
and stared at the horse. Then he limped round to the left 
side and carefully mounted, following out the directions 
Domini had given him the previous day: to avoid touching 
the animal with his foot, to have tbe rein in his fingere before 
leaving the ground, and to come down in Z 
ae powible. She noted that all her hinta were taken wi 
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infinite precaution. Once on the horse he tried to sit up 
straight, but found the effort too great in his weary and 
bruised condition. He leaned forward over the saddle peak, 
and rode away in the luminous greyness towards the desert. 
The horse went quietly, as if affected by the mystery of the 
still hour. Horse and rider disappeared. The Arab boy wan- 
dered ofł in the direction of the village. But Domini re- 
mained looking after Androvsky. She saw nothing but the 
rim palms and the spectral atmosphere in which the desert 
ay. Yet she did not move till a red spear was thrust up out 
of the east towards the last waning star. 

He had gone to learn his lesson in the desert. 

Three days afterwards she rode with him again. She did 
not let him know of her presence on the rerandah, and he said 
nothing of his departure in the dawn. He spoke very little 
and seemed much occupied with his horse, and she saw that he 
was more than determined — that be was apt at acquiring 
control of a physical exercise new to him. His t strength 
stood hum in good stead. Onły a man hard in the body could 
have so rapidly recovered from the effects of that first day 
of defeat and struggle. Ilis absolute reticence about his efforts 
and the iron will that prompted them pleased Domini. She 
found them worthy of a man. 

She rode with him on three occasiona, twice in the oasis 
through the brown villages, once out into the desert on the 
caravan road that Batouch had told her led at last to Tom- 
bouctou. They did not travel far along it, but Domini knew 
at once that this route held more fascination for her than the 
route to Sidi-Zerzour. There was far more sand in this region 
of the desert. "The little humps crowned with the scrub the 
camels feed on were fewer, so that the fiatness of the ground 
was more definite. Here and there large dunes of golden- 
cołoured sand rose, some straight as city walls, some curved 
like seata in an RAA others indented, crenellated like 
battlementa, undulating in beast-like shapes. The distant 
panorama of desert wss unbroken by any visible oasis and 
powerfully suggested Eternity to Domini. 

« When I go out into the desert for my long journey I shall 
go > road,” she said to Androvsky. 

" You are going on a journey? ” he said, looking at her as 
if startled. 
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* [ suppose I must take a caravan, two or three Arabe, some 
horses, a tent or two. It's easy to manage. Batouch will 
arrange it for me.” 

y still looked startled, and half angry, she thought. 
They had pulled up their horses among the sand dunes. It 
was near sunset, and the breath of erening was in the air, mak- 
ing ita coolnesa even more ethereal, more thinl p than in 
the daytime. The atmosphere was so clear tha when they 
glanced back they could see the flag futtering upon the white 
tower of the great hotel of Beni-Mora, many kilometres away 
among the palms; so still that they could hear the bark of a 
Kabyle dog far off near a nomad's tent pitched in the green 
land by the water-springs of old Beni-Mora. When they looked 
in front of them they seemed to sce thousands of leaguea of 
fatnese, stretching on and on till the pale yellowish brown of 
it grew darker, merged into a strange blucness, like the blue 
of a hot mist above a southern lake, then into violet, then into 
— the thing they could not see, the summoning thing whose 
voice Domini's imaginatuon hcard, like a remote and thrilling 
echo, whenerer she waa in the desert. 

« | did not know vou were going on a journey, Madame,” 
Androvsky said. 

* Don't you remember? ” she rejoined laughingly, * that I 
told you on the tower I thonght peace must dwell out there. 
Well, some day I shall eet out to find it.” 

* "That seems a long time ago, Sladame,” he muttered. 

Sometimes, when speaking to her, he dropped his voice till 
she could scarcely hear him, and sounded like a man commune 
ing with himself. 

A red light from the sinking sun fell upon the dunes. As 
they rode back over them their horses seemed w be wading 
through a silent sea of blood. The sky in the west looked like 
an enormous confiagration, in which tortured things were 
struggling and lifting twisted arms. 

Dominr's acquaintance with Androvsky had not 
as easily and pleasantly as her intercourse with Count Anteoni. 
She ised that he was what is called a * dificult man.” 
Now and then, se if under the prompting infiuence of some 
secret and violent emotion, he spoke with rent natu 
4 Sr akg zę azpyzpagiy Each time he did so she 

t there was something of either doubt or amasement in 
what he said. She gathered that be was slow to rely, quick to 
iniatrust. Sbe gathered, too, thaż very many things surprised 
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i rękę pó Lp nearly all of them from her, and 
would — had not his own will sometimes betrayed him — have 
hidden all. His reserve was as intense as everything about him. 
There was a fierceness in it that revealed its existence. He 
always conveyed to her a feeling of strength, physical and men- 
tal. Yet he always conveyed, too, a feeling of uneasiness. Toa 
woman of Domini's temperament uneasiness usually implies a 
publie or secret weakness. ln Androvsky's she seemed to be 
aware of ion, a8 if it were one to dash obstacles aside, 
to break ugh doors of iron, to rush out into the open. 
And then — what then” To tremblłe at the world before 
him? At what he had done?” She did not know. But she 
did know that eren in bis uneasiness there seemed to be 
fibre, muscle, sinew, nerve — all which goes to make strength, 
swiftnese. 

Speech was singularly difficult to him. Silence seemed to be 
natural, not irksome. After a few words he fell into it and 
remained in it. And he was lesa self-conscious in silence than 
in speech. He seemed, she fancied, to feel himself safer, more 
a man when he was not speaking. To him the use of words 
„was surely like a yielding. 

He bad a peculiar faculty of making his presence felt when 
he was silent, as if directly he ceased from speaking the flame 
e = was fanned and leaped up at the outside world beyond 
its bara. 

She did not know whether he was a gentleman or not. 

If anyone had asked her, before she came to Beni-Mora, 
whether it would be zę for her to take four solitary rides 
with a man, to meet him — if only for a few minutes — erery 
day of ten days, to sit opposite to him, and not far from him, 
at meals during the same space of time, and to be unable to 
say to herself whether he was or was not a gentleman by birth 
and education — feeling set aside — she would have answered 
without hesitation that it would be utterly impossible. Yet 
so it waa. She could not decide. She could not place him. 
She could not imagine what his parentage, what his youth, his 
manhood had She could not fancy him in any enriron- 
ment — save that golden light, that blue radiance, in which 
she had first consciously and fully met him face to face. She 
could not hear him in converse with any set of men or women, 
or inveat, in her mind, what he might be likely to say to them. 
She could not conceive him boun sny ties of home, oe 
family, mother, sister, wife, child. en she looked at him, 
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thought about him, he presented himself to her alone, like a 
thing in the air. 

Tet he was more male than other men, breathed humanity 
— of some kind — az fire breathes heat. 

The child there was in him almost confused her, made her 
wonder whether long contact with the world had tarnished her 
own SA simplicity. But she only saw the child in him 
now and then, and she fancied that it, too, he was anxious to 
conceal. 

This man had certainly a power to rouse feeling in others. 
She knew it by her own experience. By turns he had made 
her feel motherly, protecting, curious, constrained, ion- 
ate, energetic, tiinid — ves, almost timid and shy. No other 
human being had ever, even at moments, thus got the better 
of her natural audacitv, lack of self-consciousness, and inher- 
ent, almost bovish, boldness. Nor was she aware what it was 
in him which sometimes made her uncertain of herself. 

She wondered. But he often woke up wonder in her. 

Despite their rides, their momenta of intercourse in the 
hotel, on the verandah, she scarcely felt more intimate with 
him than she had at first. Sometimes indeed she thought that 
she felt less so, that the moment when the train ran out of the 
tunnel into the blue country was the moment ia which they 
had been nearest to each other since they trod the verges of 
each others lives. 

She had never defnitely said to herself: * Do I like him 
or dislike him?” 

Now, as she sat with Count Anteoni watching the noon, the 
half-drowsy, half(-imaginative expression had gone out of her 
face. She looked rather rigid, rather formidable. 

Androrsky and Count Anteoni had never met. The Count 
had seen Androrsky in the distance from hia garden more tban 
once, but Androvsky had not seen him. The meeting that was 
about to take place was due to Ilomini. She had spoken to 
Androvsky on severa] occasions of the romantic beauty of this 


« It is like a garden of the Arabian Nighta,” she had said. 

He did not look enlightened, and she was mored to ask him 
abruptly whether he had cver rend the famous book. He had 
not. A doubt came to her whether he had ever cven heard of 
it She mentioned the fact of Count Anteoni's having made 
the garden, and spoke of him, sketching p pa his whimsi- 
cality. his affection for the Arabe, his love of solitude, and of 
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African life. She also mentioned that he was by birth a 
Roman. 

: 3» scarcely of the black world I should imagine,” she 
added. 

Androrsky said nothing. 

«You should go and see the garden,” she continued. 
« Count Anteoni allows visitors to explore it.” 

«I am sure it must be very beautiful, Madame,” he replied, 
rather coldly, she thought. 

He did not say that he would go. ; 

As the garden won upon her, as ita enchanted mystery, the 
airy wonder of its nhadowy places, the glory of ita trembling 
golden vistas, the rcatfulness of its green defiles, the strange, 
almost unearthly peace that reigned within it embalmed her 
spirit, as she learned not only to marvel at it, to be entranced 
by it, but to feel at home in it and love it, she was conscious 
of a persistent desire that Androvsky should know it too. 

Perhaps his dogged determination about the riding had 
touched ter more than she was aware. She often saw before 
her the bent figure, that looked tired, riding alone into the 
luminous grey: starting tbus early that his act, humble and 
determined, might not be known by her. He did not know 
that she had scen him. not only on that morning, but on many 
subsequent mornings, setting forth to study the new art in the 
solitude of the still hours. But the fact that she had seen, had 
watched till horse and rider vanished bevond the palma, had 
understood why, perbaps moved her to this permanent wish 
that he could share her pleasure in the garden, know it as 
she did. 

She did not argue with herself about the matter. She only 
knew that she wished, that presently she meant Androvsky to 
pass through the white gate and be met on the sand by Smaln 
with his rose. 

One day Count Anteoni had asked her whether she had made 

uaintance with the man who had fed from prayer. 

*Yea,” she said. * You know it.” 

64 How? » 

« We have ridden to Sidi-Zerzour.” 

« Jam not always by the wall.” 

"No, but I think you were that day.” 

« Why do you think so?” 

* I am sure you were.” 

He did mot either acknowledge or deny it. 
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NR ENZNO WAY garden,” he said.. 
<ć o.” 

« He ought to come.” 

« I have told him so.” 

«Ah? [Is he coming? ” 

* I don't think so.” 

« Persuade him to. I have a pride in my en — oh, you 
hare no idea what a pride! Any neglect of it, any indifier- 
ence about it rasps me, plays upon the raw nerve each one of 
us R 
e spoke amilinglv. She did not know what he was feel- 
ing, whether the remote thinker or the imp within him was at 
work or play. 

* I doubt if he is a man to be easily persuaded,” she said. 

* Perbape not — persuade him.” 

After a moment lomini said: 

« [| wonder whether you recognise that there arc obstacles 
which tbe human will can't negotiate? " 

* | could scarcelv live where I do without recognising that 
the grains of sand are often driven by the wind. But when 
there is no wind: ” 

«They lie still? ” 

« And are the desert. I want to have a strange experience.” 

« What? ” 

* A fóta in my garden.” 

* A fantasia? " 

« Something far more banal. A lunch party, a dójewaner. 
Will you honoar me?” 

« By breakfasting with you? Yes, of course. Thank you.” 

« And will you bring — the second san worshipper? ” 

She looked into the ('ount's small, shining eves. 

« Monsieur Androvsky? ” 

«If that is his name. [ can send him an invitation, of 
course. But that's rather formal, and I don't think he is 
formal.” 

« Qn what day do you ask us?” 

* Any day — Friday.” 

« And why do you ask us?” 

«TI wish to owercome this indifference to my garden. It 
hurts me, not only in m de, but in my affectione.” 

The whole thing ha like a sort of serious game. 
Domini had not said that she would convey the odd invita- 
tion ; but when she was alone, and thought of the way in which 
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Count Anteoni had said * Persuade him,” she knew she would, 

and she meant Androvsky to accept it. "This was an oppor- 

tunity of seeing him in company with another man, a man of 

= disk who had read, travelled, thought, and doubtless 
v 

She asked him that evening, and saw the red, that came as 
it comes in a boy's face, mount to his forehead. 

3 Wł who comes to Beni-Mora comes to see the gar- 
den,” she said before he could reply. * Count Anteoni is half 

with you for being an exception.” 

* But — but, Madaine, how can Monsieur the Count know 
that I am here? I hare not seen hin.” 

« He knows there is a second traveller, and he *s a hospitable 
man. Monsieur Androvsky, I want you to come; I want you 
to sce the garden.” 

« [t is very kind of you, Madame.” 

The reluctance in his voice was extreme. Tet he did not 
like to say no. While he hesitated, I)omini continued: 

« You remember when I usked you to ride? ” 

« Yes, Madame.” 

«That was new to you. Well, it has given you pleasure, 
has nt it?” 

« Yes, Madame.” 

« So will the garden. | want to put another pleasure into 
your life.” 

She had begun to speak with the light persuasiveness of a 
woman of the world wishing to overcome a man's difidence or 
obetinacy, but while she said the words she felt a sudden 
earnestnegs rush over her. It went into the voice, and surely 
smote upon him like a gust of the hot wind that sometimes 
blows out of the desert. 

« I shall come, Madame,” he said quickly. 

« Friday. 1 may be in the garden in the morning. I'll 
meet you at the gate at half-past twelve.” 

« Friday? ” be aaid. 

AE he seemed to be wavering in his acceptance. 
Domini did not stay with him any longer. 

« T'm gład,” she said in a finishing tone. 

And she went away. 
Now Count Anteoni told her that he had invited the priest. 

felt and her face showed that she did. A cloud 
came down and immediately she looked changed and disquiet- 
ing. Yet she liked the priest. As she sat in silence her 
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vexation became more profound. She felt certain that if 
Androvsky had known the priest was coming he would not 
have accepted the invitation. She wished him to come, yet 
she wi he had known. He might think that she had known 
the fact and had concealed it. She did not sup for a 
moment tbat he disliked Father Roubier pe y, but he 
certainly avoided him. He bowed to him in the coffee-room 
of the hotel, but nerer spoke to him. Batouch had told her 
about the episode with Bous-Bous And she had seen Bous- 
Bous endearour to renew the intimacy and repulsed with de- 
termination. Androvsky must dislike the priesthood. He 
might fancy that she, a believing Catholic, had — a number of 
disagreeable suppositions ran through her mind. She had 
always been inclined to hate the propagandist since the dwcz 
in her familv. It was a pity Count Anteoni had not indu 
his imp in a different fashion. "The beauty of the noon seemed 
spoiled. 

Pi Forgive my malice,” Count Anteoni said. " It was really 
a thing of thistledown. Can it be going to do harm? I can 
scarcely think so.” 

«No, no.” 

She roused herself, with the instinct of a woman who has 
lived much in the world, to conceal the vexation that, visible, 
would cause a depression to stand in the natural place of 
cheerfulnese. 

«The desert is making me abominably natural,” she 
thought. 

At this moment the black figure of Father Roubier came out 
of the shadows of the trees with Bous-Bous trotting impor- 
tantly beside it. 

s An, Father,” said Count Anteoni, going to meet him, 
while Domini got up from her chair, "it is pe of you to 
come ont in the sun to eat fish with such a had parishioner ae 
lam. Your little companion is welcome.” 

He patted Bous-Bous, who took little notice of him. 

«Yon know Miss Enfilden, I think?” continued the Count. 

a Roubier and I meet every day,” said Domini, 
W . 

« Mademoiselle has been good enough to take a kind 
interest in the humble work of the Church in Beni-Mora,” 
wie the priest with the serious simplicity characteristic of 


He was a sincere man, utterly without prełension, and, 48 
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such men often are, quietly at home with anybody of whatever 
clasa or creed. 

* [| must go to the garden gate,” Domini said. *Will you 
excuse me for a moment?” 

«'[o meet Monsieur Androvsky? Let us accompany you 
if Father Roubier —— ” 

« please don't trouble. I won't be a minute.” 

Something in her voice made Count Anteoni at once 
acquiesce, defying his courteous instinct. 

« We will wait for you here,” he said. 

There was a whimsicał plea for forgiveness in his eyes. 
lomini's did not reject it; they did not answer it. She 
walked away, and tbe two men looked after her tal] figure with 
admiration. As she went ałong the sand paths between the 
little streams, and came into the deep shade, her vexation 
seemed to grow darker like the garden ways. For a moment 
ahe thought she understood the sensations that must surely 
sometimes beset a treacherous woman. Yet she was incapable 
of treachery. Smain was standing dreamily on the great 
sweep of sand before the villa. She and he were old friends 
now, and every dny he calmly gave her a flower when she came 
into the garden. 

«< What time is it, Smain? 

*« Nearly half-past twelve, Madame.” 

Will you open the door and see if anyone is coming? ” 

He went towards the great door, and Domini sat down on a 
bench under the erergreen roof to wait. She had seldom felt 
more discompoeed, and hegan to reason with herself almoet 
angrily. Even if the presence of the priest was unpleasant to 
Androvsky, why should she mind? Antagonism to the priest- 
hood was certainly not a menta| condition to be fostered, but 
a prejudice to be broken down. But she had wished — she still 
wished with ardour — that Androvsky's Śret visit to the garden 
should be a happy one, should pass off delightfully. She had 
a Z to make things smooth for him. Surel 
they had rough in the past, rougher eren than for hemelf. 
And she wondered for an instant whether he had come to 
Beni-Mora, as she had come, vaguely seeking for a happiness 
scarcely embodied in a definite thought. 

«There is a gentleman coming, Madame.” 

Jt was the soft voice of Smaln from the gate. Ina moment 
Androrsky stood before it. Domini saw him framed in the 
white wood, with a brilliant blue behind him and a narrow 
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glimpee of the watercourae. He was standing still and 
esitating. 


*« Monsieur Androvsky ! ” she called. 

He started, looked across the sand, and stepped into the 
garden with a sort of reluctant caution that pained her, she 
scarcely knew why. She got up and went towards hira, and 
they met full in the sunshine. 

« | came to be your cicerone.” 

<'[hank you, Madame.” 

There was the click of wood striking against wood as Smatn 
closed the gate. Androrsky turned quickly and looked behind 
him. His demeanour was that of a man whose nervcs were 
tormenting him. Domini began to dread telling him of the 
R of the priest, and, characteristically, did without 

itation what she feared to do. 

« This is the way,” she said. 

Then, as they turned into the shadow of the trees and began 
to walk between the rills of water, she added abruptly: 

* Father Roubier is here already, so our party is complete.” 

Androvsky stood still. 

* Father Roubier! You did not tell me he was coniing.” 

«1 did not know it till five minutes ago.” 

She stood still too, and looked at him. There was a ffaming 
of distrust in his eves, his lips were compresaed, and his whole 
body betokened hostility. 

«I did not understand. | thought Seńor Anteoni would 
be alone here.” 

« Father Roubier is a pleasant companion, sincere and sim- 
ple. reryone likes him.” 

« No doubt, Madame. But — the fact is I * — he hesitated, 
then added, almost with violence — "I do not care for 





«Jam sorry. Still, for once — for an hour you can 


surely — 

She did not finish the sentence. While she was speaking she 
felt tbe banality of such phrases spoken to such a man, and 
suddeniy changed tone and manner. 

* Monsieur Androvsky,” she said, laying one hand on hie 
arm, * I knew you would not like Father Roubier's being here. 
aż known "a pra pok Ar bc ogwść 

you might have a wished 
that jes arebin = abe (hat Buafó bas la yo 
Count and Pather Roubier must know of it, I am sure 
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hę stay and govern your dislike. You intend to turn back. 

I see that. Well, I ask you to stay.” 

She was not thinking of herself, but of him. Instinct told 
her to teach him the way to conceal his aversion. Retreat 
would proclaim it. 

« For yourself I ask you,” she added. * If you go, you tell 
them what you have told me. You don't wish to do that.” 

They looked at each other. Then, without a word, he 
walked on again. As she kept beside him she felt as if in that 
moment their acquaintanceship had sprung forward, like a 
thing that had been forcibly restrained and that was now 
sharply released. They did not speak again till they saw, at 
the end of an alley, the Count and the priest standi together 
beneath the jamelon tree. Bous-Bous ran forward barking, 
and Domini was conscious that Androvsky braced himself 
up, like a fighter stepping into the arena. Her keen sensi- 
tiveness of mind and body was so infected by his secret im- 
petunosity of feeling that it seemed to her as if his encounter 
with the two men framed in the sunlight were a great 
event which might be fraught with strange consequences. 
She almost hełd her breath as she and Androvskv came down 
. path and the fierce sunrays reached out to light up their 
acea. 

Count Anteoni stepped forward to greet them. 

** Monsieur Ańdrosek — Count Anteoni,” she said. 

The hands of the i men met. She saw that Androrsky's 
was lifted reluctantly. 

«Welcome to my garden,” Count Anteoni said with e 
invariable easy courtesy. Every traveller has to pa 
tribute to my domain. I dare to exact that as the oldest dak Karo: 
pean inhabitant of Beni-Mora.” 

Androvsky said nothing. His eves were on the priest. 'The 
Count noticed it, and added: 

*« Do you know Father Roubier?” 

«We have often seen cach other in the hotel.” Father 
Roubier said with his usual straightforward sim licity. 

He held out his hand, but Androvsky hastily and 
awkwardly and did not seem to see it. Domini glanced at 
Count Anteoni, and surprised a piercing expression in his 

a= = saliodmong |", a Dójewner = olliie ready, 
us go er. w 
Mim Enfilden.” 


She joined him, concealing her reluctance to leave Androv- 
12 
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sky with the priest, and walked beside him down the path, 
bieczded by Bous-Boue. 

« [a my fóte going to be a failure? * he murmured. 

She did not reply. Her heart was full of vexation, almost 
of bitterness. She felt an with Count Anteoni, with 
Androvsky, with herself. She almost felt angry with poor 
Father Roubier. 

« Forgive me! do forgiwe me!” the Count whispered. "I 
meant no harm.” 

She forced herself to smile, but the silence behind them, 
where the two men were following, oppressed her. If only 
Androvsky would speak! He had not said one word since 
o were all together. Buddenly she turned her head and 
said: 

« Did you ever see such palms, Monsieur Androvaky? 
Are n't they magnifcent? ” 

Her voice was challenging, imperatire. It commanded him 
to rouse himself, to ak a touch of the lash commands a 
horse to quicken his pace. Androvsky raised his head, which 
had been sunk on his breast as he walked. 

* Palms! ” he said confusedly. * Yes, they are wonderful.” 

'« You care for trees? ” asked the Count, following Domini's 
lead and speaking with a defnite intention to force a conver- 
sation. 

« Yes, Monsieur, certainly.” 

«1 have some wonderfu! fellowa here. After dójeuner you 
must let me show them to you. I spent years in collecting my 
children and teaching them to lire mightly in the desert.” 

Very naturally, while he spoke, he had joined Androvsky, 
and now walked on with him, pointing out the different varie» 
ties of trees. Domini was conscious of a sense of relief and of 
a strong feeling of gratitude to their host. Following upon 
the gratitude came a less pleasant consciousness of . 
sky's lack of good breeding. He was certainly not a man 
of the worid, whsterer he might be. 'To-day, perhape ab- 
surdly, she felt ble for him, and as if he owed it 
to her to bear himself bravely and gowern his dislikes if 
ciashed with the feelings of his companions. She 
hotly for him to make a good im and, when 
cyes met Father Roubier'a, wne moved to ask hie pardon 
for Androvsky's rudenem. But the Father seemed uncon- 
scious of it, snd began to speak about tbe spiendour of the 
African vegetation. 
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<< Doa not its luxuriance surprise you after England? ” he 


said. 
« No,” she replied bluntly. * Ever since I have been in 
Africa I have felt that I was in a land of passionate growth.” 
« But — the desert?” he replied with a gesture towards 
the long fiata of the Sahara, which were still visible between 


the trees. 

«I should find it there too,” she answered. * There, per- 
haps, most of all.” 

e looked at her with a gentle wonder. She did not explain 
that she was no longer thinking of growth in Nature. 

'The salle-i-manger stood at the end of a broad avenue of 
palms not far from the villa. Two Arab servanta were waiting 
on each side of the white step that led into an ante-room filled 
with divans and coffee-tables. Beyond was a lofty apartment 
with an arched roof, in the centre of which was an oral table 
laid for breakfast, and decorated with masees of trumpet- 
shaped scarlet flowers in silver vases. Behind each of the 
four high-backed chairs stood an Arab motionless 88 a statue. 
Eridentiy the Count's fete was to be attended by a good deal 
of ceremony. Domini felt sorry, though not for herself. She 
had been sccustomed to ceremony al! her life, and noticed it, 
as a rule, almost as little as the air she breathed. But she 
feared that to Androvskv it would be novel and unpleasant. 
As they came into the shadv room she saw him glance swiftly 
at the walls covered with dark Persian hangings, at the ser- 
vants in their embroidered jackets, wide trousers, and snow- 
white turbans, at the virid flowers on the table, then at the 
tall windows, over which fiexible outside blinda, dull green in 
colour, were drawn; and it seemed to her that he was feeling 
like a trapped animal, full of a fury of uneasiness. Father 
Ronbiers unconscious serenity in the midst of a luxury to 
which he was quite unaccustomed emphasised Androvsky's 
secret agitation, which was no secret to Domini, and which 
ehe knew must be obvious to Count Anteoni. She began to 
wish ardently that she bad let Androvsky follow his impulse 
to go when he heard of Father Roubier's presence. 

fhey sat down. She was on the Count's right hand, with 
Androvsky te to her and Father Roubier on her left. As 
kę (dą r places she and the Father said a silent grace 
and made the sign of the Crose, and when she glanced up after 
doing so she saw Androvsky's hand lifted to his £ Fot 
a moment she fancied that he had joined in the tiny prayer 
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and was about to make the sacred sign, but as she looked at 
him his hand fell heavily to the table. "The glasses by his 
plate jingled. , . 

< [ only remembered this morning that this is a jour 
maigre,” said Count Anteoni as they unfolded their napkins. 
« I am afraid, Father Roubier, you will not be able to do full 
justice to my chef, Hamdane, althongh he has thought of you 
e done his best for you. But I hope Miss Enflden 
and — "” 

* | keep Fridav,” Domini interrupted quietly. 

« Yes? Poor Hamdane! ” 

He looked in grave despair, but she knew that he was really 
pleased that she kept the fast day. 

* Anyhow," he continued, ** I hope that von, Monsieur 
Androvsky, will be able to join me in testing Hamdane* 
powers to the full. Or are vou too — ” 

He did not continue, for Androvsky at once said, in a loud 
and firm voice: 

* | keep no fast davs.” 

The words sounded like a defiance fiung at the two Catholics, 
and for a moment Domini thought that Father Roubier was 
going to treat them as a challenge, for he lifted his head and 
there was a flash of sudden Are in bis eyes. But be only said, 
turning to the Count: 

* [ think Madernoiselle and I shall find our litle Ramadan 
a very easy business. I once breakfasted with you on a Friday 
— two years ago it was, I think — and I have not forgotten 
the banquet you gare me.” 

Domini felt as if the priest had snubbed Androvsky, as a 
saint migbt snub, without knowing that he did so. She was 
angry with Androvsky, and yet she was full of pity for him. 
Why could he not meet courtesy with graciousnees? There 
was something almost inhuman in his demeanour. To-dsy he 
had returned to his worst self, to the man who had twice 
treated her with brutal rudeness. 

* Do the Arabe really keep Ramadan strictly? ” she asked, 
looking away from An rorsky. 

* Very,” said Father Roubier. * Although, of course, I sm 
not in sympathy with their religion, I have often been moved 
by their adherence to ita rules. EE: 
A 2 heart deliberately taking upon itself tbe of 

ne. 

s — the very word means the surrender of the human 
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will to the will of God,” said Count Anteoni. * That word 
and its meaning lie like the shadow of a commanding hand 
on the soul of every Arab, even of the absinthe-drinking rene- 
gades one sees here and there who have caught the vices of 
their conquerore. In the greatest scoundrel that the Prophet's 
robe covers there is an abiding and acute sense of necessary 
surrender. The Arabs, at any rate, do not buzz against their 
Creator, like midges raging at the sun in whose beams they 
are dancing.” 

« No,” assented the priest. * At least in that respect they 
are superior to many who call themselres Christians. Their 
pride is immense, but it never makes itself ridiculous.” 

«You mean by trying to defy the Divine Wil?” said 


Domini. 

« Exactly, Mademoiselle.” 

She thought of her dead father. 

The servanta stole round the table, handing various dishes 
noiselesaly. One of them, at this moment, poured red wine 
into Androvsky's glass. He uttered a low exrclamation tliat 
sounded like the beginning of a protest hastily checked. 

« You prefer white wine? ” said Count Anteoni. 

« No, thank you, Monsieur.” 

He lifted the glass to his lips and drained it. 

* Are you a judge of wine? ” added the Count. * That is 
made from my own grapes. I have vineyards near Tunua.” 

* It is excellent,” said Androvsky. 

Domini noticed that he spoke in a Jlouder voice than usual, 
as if he were making a determined effort to throw off the un- 
easinesa that eridentiy oppressed him. He ate heartily, choos- 
ing almost ostentatiousiy dishes in which there was meat. 
But everything that he did, even this eating of meat, gave 
her the impression that he was — subtly, how she did not 
know — defying not only the priest, but himself. Now 
and then she glanced across at him, and when she did so 
he was always looking away from her. After praising 
the wine he had relapsed into silence, and Count Anteoni — 
she thought moved by a very delicate sense of tact — did not 
directly address him again just then, but resumed the intern- 
ze conversation about the Arabe, frst explalning that 
the seryanta understood no French. He discussed them 
with a minute knowledge that evidently « from 8 very 
= affection, and prosently she could not help alluding to 
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1 3 you love the Arabs far more than any Europeans,” 
she said. 

He fired his bright eyes upon her, and she thought that just 
then they looked brighter than ever before. 

« Why?” he asked quietly. 

« Do you know the sound that comes into the voice of a 
lover of children when it speaks of a child?” 

« Ah! — the note of a deep indulgence? ” 

« I bear it in vours whenever you speak of the Araba” 

She spoke half jestingly. For a moment he did not reply. 
Then he said to the priest: 

« You have lired long in Africa, Father. Have not you some- 
mę of the same feeling towards these children of the sun?” 

« Yes, and I have noticed it in our dead Cardinal.” 

« Cardinal Lavigerie.” 

Androrsky bent over hia plate. He seemed suddenly to 
withdraw his mind forcibly from this conversation in which 
he was taking no active part, as if he refused even to listen 
to it. 

« He is your hero, I know,” the Count said sympathetically. 

« He did a great deal for me.” 

« And for Africa. And he was wise.” 

« You mean in some special way? Domini said. 

« Yes. le looked deep enough into the dark souls of the 
desert men to find out that his success with them must come 
chiefy through his goodness to their dark bodies. You aren't 

ed, Father ? > 

* No, no. There is troth in that.” 

But the priest assented rather sadly. 

« Mahomet thought too much of the body,” he added. 

Domini saw the Count comprees his lipe. "Then he tarned to 
Androrsky and said: 

« Do you think so, Monsieur? ” 

Jt was a definite, a resolute attempt to draw his into 
the conversation. Androvsky could not ignore it. He looked 
up e for baka his plate. His eyes met Domini'e, but 
immediately travelled away from them. 

15: wad, a Me deo ca da Gi kia l 

e paused, on ta 
and continued firmiy, cven with a sort of hard violence: 

* [ doubt if most good men, or men who want to be 
think enough about the body, consider it enough. 1. 
thought that I think it still.” 
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As he finished he stared at the > almost menacingly. 
Then, as if moved by an after-thought, he added: 

« As to Mahomet, I know very little about him. But per- 

ay pora ina t influence by recognising that the 
jes of men are of great importance, of tremendous — 
tremendous importance.” 

Domini saw that the interest of Count Anteoni in his guest 
was suddenly and vitally aroused by what he had just said, 
>> even more by his peculiar way of saying it, as if it 
were forced from him by some secret, irresistible compulsion. 
And the Count's interest seemed to take hands with her inter- 
est, which had had a much longer existence. Father Roubier, 
however, broke in with a slightly cold: 

« It is a very dangerous thing, I think, to dwell upon the 
importance of the perishable. One runs the risk of detracting 
from the much greater importance of the imperishable.” 

« Yet it's the staryed wolves that devour the rillages,” said 

Androvsky. 
For the first time Domini felt his Russian origin. "There 
was 4 silence. Father Roubier looked straight before him, but 
Count Anteoni's eyes were fixed piercingly upon Androvsky. 
At last he said: 

« May I ask, Monsieur, if pou are a Russian? ” 

« My father was. But I have never set foot in Russia.” 

« The soul that I find in the art, music, literature of your 
country is, to me, the most interesting soul in Europe,” the 
Count said with a ring of deep earnestness in his grating 
voice. 

Spoken as he spoke it, no compliment could have been more 
gracious, even moving. But Androrsky only replied abraptly: 

« I "m afraid I know nothing of all that. 

SO pe Gz, with a sort s shame, 88 = z 
public display of ignorance. She began to to ount 
of Russian music, books, with an enthusiasm that was sincere. 
For she, too, had found in the soul from the Steppes a meaning 
and a magic that had taken her soul prisoner. And suddenly, 
while she talked, she thought of the Desert as the burning 
brother of the frigid Steppes. Was it the wonder of the eter 
nal fiata that had spoken to her inmost heart sometimes in 
London concert-rooms, in her room at night when she read, 
forgetting time, which spoke to her now more fiercely under the 
palms of Africa? At the thought something mystic seemed 
to stand in her onthusiasm. mystery of space ficated 
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about her. But she did not express her thought. Count 
Anteoni expressed it for her. 

« The Steppes and the Desert are akin, you know,” he said. 
« Despite the oppoeition of frost and fire.” 

« Just what I was thinking!” she exclaimed. * That must 
be why — ” 

She stopped short. 

« Yes? ” said the Count. 

Both Father Roubier and Androvsky looked at her with 
expectancy. But she did not continue her sentence, and her 
failure to do so was covered, or at the least excused, by a 
diversion that secretly she blessed. At this moment, from the 
ante-room, there came a sound of African music, both soft and 
barbarous. First there was only one reiterated liquid note, 
clear and glasay, a note that suggested night in a remote płace. 
Then, beneath it, as foundation to it, rose a rustling sound as 
of a forest of reeds through which a breeze went rhythmically. 
Into this stole the broken song of a thin instrument with a 
timbre rustic and antique as the timbre of the oboe, but 
fainter, frailer. A twang of sofuy-plucked stringe supported 
ita wild and pathetic utterance, and presently the almost stified 
throb of a little tom-tom that must have bcen placed at a die- 
tance. It was like a beating heart. 

The Count and his guests sat listening in silence. Domini 

to feel curiously expectant, yet she did not recognise the 
odd melody. Her sensation was that some other music must be 
coming which she had heard before, which had moved her 
deeply at some time in her life. She glanced at the Count and 
found him looking at her with s whimsicał expression, as if 
he were a kind conspirator whose plot would soon be known. 

« What is it?” she asked in a low voice. 

He bent towards her. 

«Wait! he whispered. * Listen! ” 

She saw Androvsky frown. His face was distorted by an 
ezpreszion of e. and she wondered if he, like some Euro- 
peans, found barbarity of the desert music ugly and even 
distresing to the nerves. While she wondered a voice began 
to sing, always accompanied by the four instrumenta It wne 
a contralto voice, but sounded like a youth'a. 

*« What is that song? ” she asked under her breath. ' Surely 
I must have hesrd it! ” 

« You don't know?” 

* Wait!” 
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She searched her heart. It seemed to her that she knew the 
song. At some period of her life she had certainly been deeply 
moved by it — but when? where? The voice died away, and 
was succeeded by a soft chorus singing monotonously: 


« Wurra-Wurra.” 

Then it rose once more in a dreamy and reticent refrain, 
like the voice of a soul communing with itself in the desert, 
above the instruments and the murmuring chorus. 

«You remember?” whispered the Count. 

She moved her head in assent but did not speak. She could 
not speak. It was the song the Arab had sung as he turned 
into the shadow of the palm trees, the song of the freed negroes 
of DPouggourt: 


« No one but God and I 
Knows what is in my heart.” 


'The priest leaned back in his chair. His dark eyes were 
cast down, and his thin, sun-browned hands were folded to- 
gether in a way that suggested prayer. Did this desert song 
of the black men, children of God like him as their song 
afiirmed, stir his soul to some grave petition that embraced the 
wants of all humanity? 

Androvsky was sitting quite still. He was also looking down 
and the lids covered his eyes. An expression of pain still 
lingered on his face, but it was less cruel, no longer tortured, 
but melancholy. And Domini, as she listened, recalled the 
strange cry that had risen within her as the Arab disap 
in the sunshine, the cry of the soul in life surrounded by 
mysteries, by the hands, the footfalls, the voices of hidden 
things — * What is going to happen to me here?" But that 
cry had risen in her, found words in her, only when confronted 
by the desert. Before it had been perhaps hidden in the womb. 
Only then was it born. And now the days had passed and the 
nights, and the nw, (haki 4 with it the cry once more, the ery 
and suddenly something else, another voice that, very far away, 
seemed to be nz answer to it. That answer she could not 
hear. "The worda of it were hidden in the womb as, once, the 
words of her intense question. Only she felt that an answer 

been made. 'The future knew, and had be to try to 
tell her. She waa on the very edge of knowil while she 
listened, but she could not step into the marvellous land. 

Presently Couat Anteoni spoke to the priest. 
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faint bird-notes from the shadows of the tree, echoed by the 
more distant twitter of Larbi's flute. On the left, between the 
palma, she caught glimpees of the desert and of the hard and 
rilliant mountains, and, as she stood there, she remembered 
her sensations on first entering the garden and how soon she 
z = to love A h had always R to a DY 
ise of peace until this moment. But now she felt as i 

she were compassed about by clouda. 

The ragrant movement of the butterflies irritated her eyes, 
the distant sound of the flute distressed her ears, and all 
the peace had gone. Once again this man destroyed the spell 
Nature had cast upon her. Because she knew that he had lied, 
her joy in the garden, her decper joy in the desert that em- 
braced it, were stricken. Yet why should he not lie? Which 
of us does not lie about his feelings? Has reserve no right to 
armour ? 

She heard her companions entering the room and turned 
round. At that moment her heart was swept by an emotion 
almost of hatred to Androvskv. Becanse of it she smiled A 
forced gaiety dawned in her. She sat down on one of the low 
divanś, and, as she asked Count Aptceoni for a cigarette and lit 
it, she thought, * How shall I punish him?” That lie, not 
even told to her and about so slight a matter, seemed to her an 
atiack which she resented and must return. Not for a moment 
did she ask herself if she were reasonable. A voice within her 
said, * I will not be hed to, I will not even bear a lie told to 
anotber in my preseuce by this man.” And the Yoice was 
im 

/ount Anteoni remained beside her, smoking « 
Father Roubier took a seat by the little table in front of her. 
But Androvsky went over to the door she had just left, and 
stood, as she had, looking out into the sunshine.  Bous-Bous 
followed him, and snuffed aflectionately round his feet, trying 
to gain his attention. 

« My little dog seems very fond of your friend,” the priest 
said to Domini. 

« My friend! ” 

* Monsieur Androrsky.” 

She lowered her voice. 


Ra Parwaę cp I know nothing of 
im.” 


The priest looked surprised and Count Antscai blow 
KOZSZZZ 
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« He seems a remarkable man,” the priest said mildly. 

« Do you think so?” 

She to speak to Count Anteoni about some absurdi 
of Batouch, forcing her mind into a light and frivolous m 
and he echoed her tone with a clever obedience for which 
secretly she blessed him. In a moment they were laughu 
together with apparent merriment, and Father Roubier smiled 
innocently at their light-heartedness, believing in it sincerely. 
But Androvsky suddenly turned around with a dark and 
morose countenance. 

« Cume in out of the sunshine,” said the Count. * It is too 
strong. Try this chair. Coffee will be — ah, here it is! ” 

Two serrants appeared, carrying it. 

«Thank you, Monsieur,” Androvsky said with reluctant 
courtesy. 

Hie came towards them with determination and sat down, 
drawing forward his chair till he was facing Domini. Directly 
he was quiet Bous-Bous sprang upon his knee and lay down 
hastily, blinking his cyes, which were almost concealed by hair, 
and heaving a sigh which made the priest look kindly at him, 
even while he said deprecatingly: 

5 « Bous-Bous! Bous-Bous! Lattle rascal, little pig — down, 
own!" 

« Qh, leave him, Monsicur! ” muttered Androrsky. * It's 
all the same to me." 

« He really has no shame where his heart is concerned.” 
s Arab!” said the Count. * He has learnt it in Beni- 

ora.” 

5 EA he has taken lessons from Larbi,” said Domini. 
< Hark! He is playing to-dav. For whom?” 

« I never ask now,” said the Count. * The name changes so 
often.” 

* Constancy is not an Arab fault? * Domini asked. 

* You say * fault) Madame,” interposed the priest. 

«Xe, Father,” che returned with a light touch of conscious 
cynicism. * Surely in this world that which is apt to bring 
inevitable misery with it must be accounted a fauli j 

*« But can constancy do that? ” 

« Don't you think so, into a world of ceaselesa ?” 

« "Then how shall we reckon truth in a world of lies? ” aaked 
thę Count. * Is that a fault, too?” 

* Ask Monsieur A ,” said Domini, quickly. 

« [ obey,” said the Count, looking over at his guest. 
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« Ah, but I am sure I know,” Domini added. *"I am sure 
you think truth a thing we should all avoid in sach a world as 
this. Don't you, Monsieur?” 

R you are sure, Madame, why ask me?” Androwsky 

ied. 

here was in his voice a sound that was startling. Suddenly 
the priest reached ont his hand and lifted Bous-Bous on to his 
knee, and Count Anteoni very lightly and indifferently inter- 


* Truth-telling among Arabs becomes a dire necessity to 
Enropeans. Ome cannot out-lie them, and it does n't pay to run 
second to Orientala. So one learns, with tears, to be sincere. 
Father Roubier is shocked by my apologia for my own blatant 
truthfulnesa.”" 

The priest laughed. 

« [ live so little in what is called * the world” that I "m afraid 
I'm very ready to take droliery for a serious expression of 

inion. 

He stroked Bous-Bous's white back, and added, with a sim 
geniality that seemed to spring rather from a desire to be kind 
than from any temperamenta! source: 

« But I hope I shall always be able to enjov innncent fun.” 

As hespoke his eyes rested on Androvsky's face, and suddeniy 
be looked grave and put Bous-Boux gently down on the fioor. 

« I'm afraid I must be gotng,” be sa! 

« Already?” said his hoet. 

« I dare not allow myzelf tno much idleness. If once a 
to be idle in this climate I should become like an Arab do 
nothing all day but sit in the sun.” ż 

* As l do. Father, we meet very seldom, but whenever 
do I feel myself a cumbcrer of the earth.” 

Domini had nerer before heard him speak with such humble- 
ness. 'The priest fiushed like a boy. 

«we serve in our own wsy,” he said quickly. * The 
Arab who sita all day in the sun may be heard as a song of 
praise where He ia.” 

And then he took his leave. This time he did not extend his 
hand to Androvsky, but only bowed to him, lifting hie white 
helmet. As he went away in the sun with Bous-Bous the three 
he had left followed him with their eyes. For Androvsky had 
turned his chair sideways, as if involuntarily. 

* ] shall learn to love Father Roubier,” esid. 

Androvsky moved hie sat round again till his beck was to 
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he garden, and placed his broad hands palm downward on 


his kneea. 

«Yes? said the Count. 

« He is so transparently good, and he bears his great dis- 
appointment so beautifully.” 

« What great disappointment? ” 

« He longed to become a monk.” 

Androvsky got up from his seat and walked back to the 

doorway. His restless demeanour and lowering expres- 
sion destroyed all sense of calm and leisure. Count Anteoni 
looked after him, and then at Domini, with a sort of playful 
surprise. He was going to speak, but before the words came 
Smain appeared, carrying reverently a large enrelope corered 
with Arab writing. 

« Will you excuae me for a moment? ” the Count said. 

« Of course.” 

"He took the letter, and at once a virid expression of excite- 
ment shone in his cyes. When he had read it there was a glow 
upon bis face as if the flamos of a fire played over it. 

« Misa Enfilden,” he said, "will vou think me rery die- 
courteons if I leave you for a moment? "The messenger who 
brought this has come from far and starts to-day on his return 
journey. He has come out of the south, three hundred kilo- 
metres away, from Beni-Hasean, a sacred village — a sacred 


He repeated the last words, lowenng his voice. 

« Of course go and see him.” 

« And you? 

He glanced towards Androrsky, who was standing with his 
Wo sa show M drovsky garden 

«Won't you show Monsieur Andro the E” 

Hearing his name Androrsky turned, and the Count at once 
made his cxcuses to him and followed Smain towards the gar- 
m P> carrylng the letter that had come from Beni-Haszan 


O a remained on the divan, and 
Androesky by the , with his eyee on the ground. She took 
another cigai from the box on the table beside her, strack a 
match lit it carefully. Then she said: 


She spoke indifferently, coldly. "The desire to show her Pare- 
maki NNSEA Ogant 
the question, and so che put it aa to a stranger. 
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«Thank you, Madame — yes,” he replied, as if with 
effort. a 
She got up, and they went out together on to the broad" 
alk 


walk. 

« Which way do you want to go? ” she asked. 

She saw him glance at her quickly, with anxiety in his eyes. 

« You know best where we should go, Madame.” 

< I daresay you won't care about it. Probably you are not 
interested in gardens. It does not matter really which path we 
take. Thev are all very much alike.” 

« | am sure they are all very beautiful.” 

Suddenly he had become humble, anxious to please her. 
But now the riolent contrast: in him, unlike the violent con- 
trasts of nature in this land, exasperated her. She io to 
be left alone. She felt ashamed of Androvsky, and also of 
herself; she condemned herself bitterly for the intereat she 
had taken in him, for her desire to put some pleasure inb a 
life she had deemed sad, for her curiosity about him, for 
her wish to share joy with him. She laughed at herself 
secretly for what she now called her folly in having connected 
him imaginatively with the desert, wlereas in reality be made 
the desert, as everything he approached, lose in beauty and 
wonder. His was a «lestructice personality. Sbe knew it 
now. Why had she not realised it before? He was a man 
to put gall in the cup of pleasure, to create uneasinees, sel(- 
CODSCIOUSNESE, constraint round about him, to call up s 
at tbe benquct of life. Well, in the future she could avoid 
him. After to-day she nced never hare any more intercourse 
with him. With that thought, that interior sense of her per- 
fect freedom in regard to this man, an sbrupt, but always 
cold, content came to her, putting him a long way off where, 
o: all that he thought and did was entirely indifferent 
to her. 

* Come along then,” she said. * We'll go this way.” 

And she turned down an allcy which led towards the home of 
the purple dog. She did not know at the moment that any- 
thing had infiuenced her to choose that particular > but 
very soon tbe sound of Larbi's flute grew lou sbe 
gueszed that in reality the music had attracted her. Androvsky 
walked beside her without a word. She felt that he was not 


sej ta him, not noticing anything, and all at once <be 
should we take ali this trouble?” she said błustty. 
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'Ą hate pretence and I thought I had travełled far away from 
But we are both pretending.” 

« Pretending, Madame? he said in a startled voice. 

« Yes. 1 that I want to show you this garden, you that 
jp, want to see it. 1 no longer wish to show it to you, 
ind you have never wished to see it. Let us cease to > 
«nd. It is all my fault. I bothered you to come here 
then you didn't want to come. You have taught me a 
ueson. | was inclined to condemn you for it, to be ry 
with yow. But why should I be? You were quite right. 
Freedom is my fetish. I set you free, Monsieur Androvsky. 
dood-bye. 

As she spoke she felt that the air was clearing, the clouds 
rere fiying. Constraint at least was at an end. And she had 
'eally the sensation of setting a captive at liberty. She turned 
o leave him, but he said: 

'« Please, stop, Madame.” 

«4 Wh p” 


« You hare made a mistake.” 

« In what?” 

« | do want to see this garden.” 

« Really? Well, then, you can wander through it.” 

* | do not wish to see it alone.” 

* Larbi shall guide you. For half a franc he will gladly give 
his serenading.” 

* Madame, if you will not show me the garden I will not aee 

tat all. I will go now and will never come into it again. 


do not o 

| «Ah! she said, and her voice was quite changed. * But 

bou do worse.” 

| + Worse!” 

« Yes. You lie in the face of Africa.” 

k She did not wish or mean to say it, and yet she had to say 

K. She knew it was monstrous that she should thus to 

jfjm. What had his lies to do with her? She been told a 
JOU had heard a thousand told to others. Her life had 

sed in a world of which the words of the Psalmist, 
ttered in haste, are a clear-cut description. And she 

thought she cared. Yet really she must have cared. 

scul had, as it were, fetched « 


„x 
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« Forgive me,” she added. * I am a fool. Out bare I dę 
lore truth.” 

Androvsky dropped his eyes. His whole 0 
humiliation, and something that suggested to her espalr. 

« Oh, you must think me mad to s like this! * she ex- 
elaimed. * Of course A owed to arm themselves 
against the curiosity of ot I know that. "The fact is I am 
under a spell here. 1 have been living for many, many years in 
tbe > I have been like a woman in a prison without any 
light, ż 

2 have been in a prison! ” he said, lifting his head and 
looking at her eagerly. 

” ve been living in what is called the great world.” 

« And you call that a prison? ” 

« Now that I am living in the greater world, really living at 
łast. 1 have been in the heart of insincerity, and now I hare 
come into the heart, the fiery heart of sinoerity. It's there — 
there ” — she pointed to the desert. "* And it has intozicated 
me; I think it has made me unreasonable. le everyone 
-—— not an Arab — to be as it is, and every little thing that 
is n't quite frank, erery pretence, is like a horrible little hanc 
tugging at me, as if trying to take me back to the pri 
have left I think, decp down, I have always loathed lies, bu' 
never as | have loa them since I came here. It seems tć 
me as if only in the deżert . is frredom for the body, and 
only in truth there is freedom for the soul.” 

he stopped, drew a lvng breath, and added: 

« You muąt forgive me. | have worried you. I have made 
you do what gou did n't want to do. And then I have attackęc 
you. It is unpardonable.” 
« Sbow me the garden, Madame,” he said in a very low 


Her outburst over, she felt a alight self-conscionsnon. She 
wondered what he thought of her and became aware of her 
unconycntionality. His curious and persistent reticence madź 
wi Yet the . A peszoajpii 
oppression and exasperat away from ber ] 
no longer thought of bis moce | 
walked on beside 
shadows of the ; | 
began to return upon ber, 
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Larbi's fute was very near. 
« He is alwavs | playing,” she whispered. 
« Who is her” 
« One of the gardeners. But he scarcely ever works. He is 
PY in love. That is why he plays.” 
that a love-tune then?” Androvsky asked. 
« Pee Do you think it sounds like one? ” 
« How I know, Madame? ” 
He stood looking in the direction from which the musie 
came, and now it seemed to hold him fascinated. After his 
uestien, which sounded to her almoet childlike, and which she 
id not answer, Domini glanced at his attentive face, to which 
the green shadows lent a dimness that was mysterious, at his 
tall e) p. always suggested to her both wearinese and 
strength, and remembered the passionate romance to whose 
eristence she awoke when she first heard Larbi's flute. It was 
_a8 if a shutter, which had closed a window in the house of life, 
had been suddenly drawn away, giving to her eyes the horizon 
of a new world. Was that shutter now drawn back for him? 
No doubt the supposition was absurd. Men of his emotional 
and virile type have travelled far in that world, to her myste- 
rione, ere reach his length of years. What was extraor- 
dinary to her, in the thought of it alone, was doubtlesa quite 
ordinary to him, translated into act. Not ignorant, she was 
nevertheless a perfectly innoeniiłwoman, but her knowledge 
tołd her that no man of Androvsky's strength, power and paz- 
sion is innocent at Androvsky's age. Yet his last dropped-out 
i pł was very deceptive. It had sounded absolutely natu- 
and might have come from a boy's pure lips. Again he 
"Tee wia a pond babek «ł tandinę. 
was a en bench close to where they were s 
«11 SE like to listen for a moment we might sit down, 


u dż 
- we. Thank you.” 


they were sitting side by side, closel by the 
gięte 0104 chazał trem which grr is Ki part £ the 


ERO wr 


: A wa os e consider 
„withont » she 


zaint touch cf 
lice which made him redden. 
But you come here every day?” he said. 
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ść I ? » 

«Yes. Has he erer seen you? ” 

« Larbi? Oftien. What bas that to do with it?” 

He did not reply. 

Odd and disconnected as Larbi's melodies were, created 
an atmosphere of wild tenderness. Spontaneously they bub- 
bled up out of the heart of the Eastern world and, when the 
ej was invisible as now, suggested an ebon faun couched in 

ot sand at the foot of a palm tree and making music to listen- 
ing sunbeams and amorous spirits of the waste. 

« Do you like it?” she said presently in an under voice. 

«Yes, Madame. And you?” 

<<[ love it, but not as I love the song of the freed n h 
That is a song of all the secreta of humanity and of the desert 
too. And it does not try to tell them. It only says that they 
exist and that God knows them. But, I remember, you do not 
like that song.” 

« Madame,” be answered slowly, and as if he were choosing 
his words, *" I see that vou undórstood. The song did move 
me though I said not. But no, I do not like it.” 

« Do you care to tell me why?” 

« Such a song as that seems to me an — it is like an intra- 
sion. There are things that should be let alone. There are 
dark places that should be left dark.” 

« Y ou mean that all buman beings hold within them secreta, 
and that no allusion even should ever be made to those 
secrets ? ” 

64 Y es.” 

*« | understand.” 

After a pause he said, anxiously, she thought : 

« Am I right, Madame, or is my thought mdiculous? ” 

He asked it so simply that she felt touched. 

« [ "m sure you could never be ridiculons,” she said quickly. 
« And perhape je are right. I don't know. That makes 
me think and eel, and so I love it. Perhape if you it 

« Then I should hate it,” he interposed. 

His voice was like an uncontrolled inner voice speaking. 

« And not thougbt and feeling —— ” che began. 

IE TO Lawy 0a ak a ol 

« Ang „l the happiacte. 
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« They must.” 

«'Then you want to think deeply, to feel deeply? ” 

«Yes. I would rather be the central figure of a world- 
tragedy than die without having felt to the uttermost, even if 
it were sorrow. My whole nature revolts against the idea of 
being able to feel little or nothing really. It seems to me that 
when we begin to feel acutely we begin to grow, like the palm 
tree rising towards the African sun.” 

« I do not think you hare ever been rery unhappy,” he said. 

The sound of his voice as he said it made her suddenly feel 
as if it were true, as if she had never been utterly unhappy. 
Yet she had never been really happy. Africa had taught na 
that. 

« Perhaps not,” she answered. * But — some day — * 

She sto ! 

« Yes, Madame? ” 

*« Could one stay long in such a world as this and not be 
either intensely happy or intenscly unhappy? I don't feel as if 
it would be possible. Fierceness and fire beat upon one day 
after day and — once must learn to feel here.” 

As she spoke a sensation of doubt, almoet of apprehension, 
came to her. She was overtaken by a terror of the denżst. For 
a moment it seemed to her that he was right, that it were better 
norer to be the prey of any decp emotion. 

*« If one does not wish to feel one should nerer come to such 
a place as this,” she added. 

And she longed to ask him why he was here, he, a man whose 
philosophy told him to avoid the heights and depths, to shun 
the ardours of nature and of life. 

*« Or, having come, one should leave it.” 

A sensation of lurking danger increased upon her, bringing 
with it the thought of fiight. 

' One can always do that,” she said, looking at him. 

She saw fear in his eyes, but it seemed to her that it was not 
fear of peril, but fear of fiight. So SNCOEY was this idea 
borne in upon her that she bluntly exclaimed: 

« Unless it is one's nature to face thinge, never to turn Oxu's 
back. Is it yours, Monsieur Androvsky? ” 

«Pear could never drive me to leave Reni-Mora,” he 
anawered. 

« Sometimes I think that the only virtue in us is courage,” 
she said, * that it includes all the others. [ believe I could 
forgire everything where I found absolute courage.” 
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Androvsky's eyea were lit up as if by a fiicker of inward 
fire 


« You might create the rirtue you love,” he esid hoarsely. 

They looked at each other for a moment. Did he mean that 
she might create it in him? 

Perhape she would have asked, or perhape he would have told 
her, but at that moment somethin po Larbi Pp 

laying. In the last few minutes they had both forgotten that 

was playing, but when he ceased the garden changed. Some- 
thing was withdrawn in which, without knowing it, they had 
been protecting themselves, and when the music faded their 
armour dropped away from them. With the complete silence 
came an altered atmosphere, the tenderness of mysticism in- 
stead of the tendernesa of a wild humamty. The love of man 
seemed to depart out of the garden and another love to enter it, 
as when God walked under the trees in the cool of the day. And 
they sat quite still, as if a common impulse muted their lipe. 
In the long silence that followed Domini thought of her mirage 
of the palm tree growing towards the African sun, feeling 
growing in the heart of a human being. But was it a worthy 
image? For the palm tree rises high. It soars into the air. 
But presently it censes to grow. There is nothing infinite in 
its growth. And the long, hot years pass away and there it 
stands, never nearer to the infinite gold of the sun. But in the 
intense feeling of a man or woman is there not infinitude? 
Is there not a movement that is ceaseless till death comes to 
destror — or to translate? 

That was what she was thinking in the silence of the garden. 
And Androrsky? He sat beside her with his head bent, his 
hands hanging between his knees, his eyes gazing before him at 
the ordered tangle of the great trees. His lips were slightly 
parted, and on his strongly-marked face there was an exprees- 
sion as of emotional peace, as if the soul of the man were 
feeling deeply in calm. The restlesaneee, tho riolence that had 
made his eanour so embarrassing during and after the 
dźjeuner had vanished. He was a different man. And pres 
ently, noticing it, feeling his sensitive serenity, Domini seemed 
to see the great Mother at work about this child of here, 
Nature at her tender task of pacification. The shared silence 


became to her like a SE in which all the 
things of the ga joined. An d them the 
lay listening, the Garden of Allah attentive to the voices 


ve 
of man's garden. She could hardly believe that but a few 
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minutes before she had been full of irritation and bitterness, 
not free even from a touch of pride thzt was almoet petty 
But when she remembered that it was so she realised. 
abysses and the heighta of which the heart is mingled, and an 
intense desire came to her to be always upon the heighta of her 
own heart. For there only was the light of happiness. Never 
could she know joy if she forswore nobility. Never could she 
be at peace with the love within her — love of something that 
was not self, of something that seemed vaguer than God, as if 
it had entered into God and made him Love — unlees she 
mounted R during her little span of life. Again, as 
before in this land, in the firet sunset, on the tower, on the 
minaret of the mosque of Sidi-Zerzour, Nature spoke to her 
intimate worda of inspiration, laid upon her the hands of heal- 
ing, giving her powers she surely had not known or conceived 
of till now. And the passion that is the chiefest grace of good- 
ness, making it the fire that purifies, as it is the little sister of 
the poor that tends the suffering, the hungrv, the groping 
beggar-world, stirred within her, like the child not yet born, 
but whose destiny is with the angels. And she longed to make 
some great offering at the altar on whose lowest step she stood, 
and she was filled, for the first time consciously, with woman's 
sacred desire for sacrifice. 

A soft step on the sand broke the silence and scattered her 
aspirations. Count Anteoni was coming towards them be- 
tween the trees. The light of happiness was still upon his 
face and made hiin look much younger than usual. His whole 
bearing, in its elasticity and buoyant courage, was full of 
anticipation. As he came up to them he said to Domini: 

« Do you remember chiding me?” 

< 11” she said. * For what?” 

Androvsky sat up and the expression of serenity passed 
away from his face. 

* For nerer galloping away into the sun.” 

«Oh! — yes, I do remember.” 

> Well, I am going to obcy you. | am going to make a 


ey. 
« Into the desert? ” 
« Three hundred kilometres on honseback. I start to-morrow.” 
She looked up at him with a new interest. Hie saw it and 
laughed, almost like a boy. . 
Ah, your contempt for me is dying! ” 
« Blow can you speak of contempt? ” 
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** But you were full of it.” He tumed to Androvsky. 
«Miss Enfilden thought I could not ait a horae, Monsieur, 
unlike you. Forgive me for saying that you are almost more 
dare-devi] than the Arabs themselves. I saw you the other da 
set your stallion at the bank of the river bed. I did not thi 
any horse could have done it, but you knew better.” 

« I did not know at all,” said Androvsky. "I had not ride 
den for orer twenty years until that day.” 

He spoke with a blunt determination which made Domini 
remember their recent conversation on truth-telling. 

« Dio mio!” said the Count, slowiv, and looking at him 
with undisguised wonder. * You must have a will and a 
frame of iron.” 

« I am pretty strong." 

He spoke rather roughly. Since the Count had joined them 
Domini noticed that Androvsky had become a different man. 
Once more he was on the defensire. The Count did not seem 
to notice it. Perhape he was too radiant. 

« [ hope I shall endure as well as you, Monsieur,” he said. 
« ] go to Beni-Hassan to visit Sidi El Hadj Aissa, one of the 
mightiest marabouts in the Sahara. In your Church,” he 
added, turning again to Domini, * he would be a powerful 
Cardinal.” 

She noticed the * your.” Evidently the Count was not a 
rofessing Catholic.  Doubtless, like many modern Italians, 
e was a free-thinker in matters of religion. 

«Tam afraid I have never heard of him,” she said. * In 

which direction does Beni-llassan lie? ” 

« To go there one takes the caravan route that the natives 
call the route to Tombouctou.” 

An eager look came into her face. 

« My road! ” sho said. 

46 Vours? ?y 

«'The one I shall travel on. You remember, Monsieur 
Androvsky ? ” | 

« Yes, Madame.” 

« Let me into your secret,” said the Count, laughingly, 
with interest too. „ye 

« [t is no secret. It is only that I love that route. It 
a RSMA NAWASZSOASE PADY 

ong it. 

* What a pity that we cannot join forces,” the Count said. 
* I should feel it an honour $o show the desert to one who has 
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the reverence for it, the understanding of ita spell, that you 
have.” 

He spoke alan paused, and then added: 

« But I know well what you are thinking.” 

*« What is that? ” 

« That you will go to the desert alone. You are right. It 
is the only way, at any rate the first time. I went like that 
many vears ago.” 

She said nothing in aseent, and Androvsky got up from the 
bench. 

*« [I must go, Monsieur.” 

« Already! But hare you scen the garden? ” 

* It is wonderful. Good-bye, Monsieur. 'Thank you.” 

« But — let me see you to the gate. Un Fridays - 

He was turning to Ilomini when she got up too. 

« Don't you distribute alms on Fridays? ” she said. 

* How should you know it?” 

« I have heard all about you. But is this the hour? ” 

44 Ves.” 

* Let me sce the distribution.” 

« And we will speed Monsieur Androvskv on his way at the 
same time.” 

She noticed that there was no question in his mind of her 

ing with Androvsky. Did she mean to go with him? She 

not decided yet. 

They walked towards the gate and were soon on the great 
aj of sand before the villa. A murmur of many voices was 
audible outside in the desert, nasal exclamations, lond gutturał 
cries that sounded angry, the twittering of flutes and the snarl 
of camels. 

* Do you hear my pensioners? ” said the Count. * They are 
always impatient.” 

There was the noise of a tom-tom and of a whining chriek. 

«That ie old Bel Caasem's announcement of his presance. 
He has been living on me for years, the old rufian, ever since 
his right eye was gouged out by his riral in the affections of 
the Maróchale of the Pa Smain!* 

He błew his silver whistle. Instantly Smain came out of 
the villa carrying a money-bag. The Count took it and 
weighed it in his hand, looking at Domini with the joyons 
expression still upon his face. 

: NS you ever made a thank-offering? ” he said. 

0. 
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« That tells me something. Well, to-day I wish to make a 
thank-offering to the desert.” 

« What has it done for you? ” 

« Who knows? Who knows? ” 

He laughed aloud, almost like a boy. Androrsky glanced 
at him with a sort of wondering envy. 

« And I want you to share in my little distribution,” he 
added. * And you, Monsieur, if you don't mind. There are 
moments when — Open the gate, Smain! ” 

His ardour was infectious and Domini felt stirred by it to 
a sudden sense of the joy of life. She looked at Androvsky, 
to include him in the rgour of gaiety which swept from the 
Count to her, and found him staring apprehensively at the 
Count, who was now loocening the string of the bag. Smain 
had reached the gate. He lifted the bar of wood and opened it. 
Instantly a crowd of dark faces and turbaned heads were 
thrust through the tall aperture, a multitude of dusky hands 
fiuttered frantically, and the cry of eager voices, saluting, beg- 
ging, calling down blessings, relating troubles, shrieking wants, 
proclaiming virtucs and necessities, rose into an almost deaf- 
ening s kipeć But not a foot was lifted over the lintel to press 
the sunlit sand. The Count's pensioners might be clamorous, 
but they knew what they might not do. As he saw them the 
wrinkles in his face deepened and his fingere quickened to 
achiere their purpote. 

« My pensioners are very hungry to-day, and, aa you see, 
they don t mind saying so. Hark at Bel Cassem! 

tom-tom and the shriek that went with it made it a 
fierce crescendo. 

«That means he is starving —— the old hypocrite! Aren't 
thev like the wolves in vour Russia, Monsieur” But we must 
feed them. We mustan't let them devour our Beni-Mora. 
That's it!” 

He threw the string on to the sand, plunged his hand into 
the o5 and brought it out full of copper coins. "The moutha 
opened wider, the hands warved more (rantically, and all the 
dark eyes gleamed with the light of greed. 

« Will you help me? ” he said to Domini. 

* Of course. t fun!” 

Her eyes were gleaming too, but with the dancing fires of 
a gay ane of generosity which made her wish that the 
contained her money. He filled her hands with coins. 

* Choose whom you will. And now, kfonsieur! ” 
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For the moment he was so boyishly concentrated on the im- 
mediate present that he had ceased to observe whether the whim 
of others jamped with his own. Otherwise he must have been 
struck by Androvsky's marked discomfort, which indeed almost 
amounted to agitation. The sight of the throng of Arabs at 
the gateway, the clamour of their voices, evidently roused with- 
in him something akin to fear. He looked at them with dis- 
taste, and had drawn back Beveral steps upon the sand, and 
now, a8 the Count held out to him a hand filled with money, 
he made no motion to take it, and half turned as if he thought 
of retreating into the recesses of the garden. 

« Here, Monsieur! here!” exclaimed the Count, with his 
cves on the crowd, towards which Domini was walking with a 
sort of mischiervous slowness, to whet those appetites already 
60 TOTACIOUS. 

Androvsky set his tecth and took the money, dropping one 
or two pieces on the ground. For a moment the Count seemed 
doubtful of his guest'e participation in his own lively mood. 

« Is this boring vou? ”* he asked. * Because if sos ——?* 

« No, no, Monsieur, not at all! What am I to do?” 

« Those hands will tell pou.” 

The clamour grew more exigent. 

« And when you want more come to me!” 

Then he called out in Arabic, * Gently! Gently! ” as the 
vchement scufiing seemed about to degenerate into actual 
fighting at Domini's SPESAch; and hurried forward, followed 
more slowly by Androrsky. 

Smain, from whose volvety eves the dreams were not ban- 
ished by the uproar, stood languidly by the porter tent, 
gazing at Androvsky. Something in the demeanour of the 
new visitor seemed to attract him. Domini, meanwhile, ga 
reached the gateway. Gentlv, with a Bie deftness and 
all a woman'e passion for personal choice, she S- the bita 
of money into the hands belonging to the faces attracted 
her, disregarding the bellowings of those passed over. The 
light from all w. gleaming eyes made her feel warm, the 
cłamour that poured from these brown throats excited her. 
gey. her fingers were empty she tonched the Counts arm 


AE ce, more, please !* 


ć 


ge of o ba e ba She plunged her hands into it 
and came nearer to the gate, both hands full of money and held 
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__ abore her head. "The Arabs leapt up at her like dogs at 
a bone, and for a moment she waited, laughing with all her 
heart. Then she made a morement to throw the money over 
the heads of the near ones to the unfortunates who were danc- 
ing and shrieking on the outskirts of the mob. But suddenly 
her hands dropped and she uttered a startled exclamation. 
The sand diviner of the red bazaar, slipping like a reptile 
under the waving arms and between the furious bodies of the 
stood up before her with a smile on his wounded face, 
stretched out to her his emaciated hands with a fawning, yet 
half eatirical, gesture of desire. 





CHAPTER NII 





HE MONEY DROPPED FROM DOMINTS FINGERS 

and rolled upon the sand at the Diriner'e fect. But though 

he had surely come to ask for almś, he took no heed of it. While 

the Arabe round him fell upon their knees and fought like ani- 

mals for the plunder, he stood gaping at Domim. The smile 
still fiickered about his lips. His hand was still stretched out. 

Jnstinctirely she had moved backwards. Something that 
was like a thrill of fear, mental, not phvsical, went through 
her, but she kept her evcs steadily on his, as if, despite the fear, 
she fought against him. 

The contest of the beggars had become so passionate that 
Count Anteoni's commands were forgotten. Urged by the 
pressure from behind those in the front scrambled or fell over 
the sacred threshold. The garden was inraded by a shrieking 
mob. Smain ran forward, and the autocrat that dwelt in the 
Count side by side with the benefactor suddenly emerged. He 
blew his whistle four times. At each call a stalwart Arab 
appeared. 

Shut the gate! ” he commanded sternly. 

The attendants e: i byc: the mob, using their fists 
and feet without merey. In the twinkling of an cye the sand 
was cleared and Smaln had his hand upon the door to shut it. 
But the Diriner stopped him with a gesture, and in a fawning 
yet imperious voice called out something to the Count. 

The Count turned to Domini. 
= is an interesting fellow. Would you like to know 
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Her mind said no, yet her body assented. For she bowed 
her head. The Count beckoned. The Diviner stepped stealth- 
ily on to the sand with an air of subtle triumph, and Śmain 
forward the great leaf of palm wood. 
ait! ” the Count eried, as if suddenly recollecting some- 
thing. * Where is Monsieur Androvsky? 

< [s n't he ——?” Domini glanced round. * I don't know.” 

He went quickly to the door and looked out. The Arabe, 
silent now and respectful, crowded about him, salaaming. He 
smiled at them kindly, and spoke to one or two. They an- 
swered gravely. An old man with one eye lifted his hand. in 
which was a tom-tom of stretched goatskin, and pointed 
towards the oasis, rapidly moving his toothless jaws. The 
Count stepped back into the garden, dismissed his pensioners 
with a masterfu! wave of the hand, and himself shut the door. 

« Monsieur Androvsky has gone — without saying good- 
bye,” he said. 

Again Domini felt ashamed for Androvsky. 

> (don't think he likes my pensioners,' the Count added, 
in amused voice, * or me.” 

* I am sure —— ” Domini began. 

But he sto her. 

« Misa Enfil en, in a world of lies I look to you for truth.” 

His manner chafed her, but his voice had a ring of earnest- 
ness. She said nothing. Al this time the Diviner was stand- 
ing on the sand, still smiling, but with downcast eyes. His 
thin body looked satirical and Domini felt a strong aversion 
from him, yet a strong interest in him too. Something in hia 
appearance and manner suggested power and mystery as well 
as cunning. The Count said some worda to him in Arabic, 
and at once he wałked forward and disappeared among the 
trees, pong so silently and smoothly that she seemed to watch 
a panther gliding into the depths of a jungle where ita prey 
lay hid. She looked at the Count interrogatively. 

« He will wait in the fumow.” 


> Where we first met?” 
e 


4 


« For us, if you choose.” 

« Tell me about him. I have seen him twice. He followed 
me with a bag of sand.” 

« He is a desert man. I don't know hia tribe, but before he 
settied here he was a nomad, one of the wanderers who dwel) 
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in tentas, a man of the sand; as much of the sand as a viper 
or a scorpion. One would suppose such a were bred by 
the marriage of the sand-grains. The sand tells him secrets.” 

« He says. Do you believe it?” 

* Wonl you like to test it?” 

« How? 

« By coming with me to the fumośrf ” 

She hesitated obviously. 

« Mind,” he added, * I do not press it. A word from me 
and he is gone. But you are fearless, and you have spoken 
already, will speak much more intimately in the future, with 
the desert spinta.” 

« How do you know that? ” 

« The 'much more intimately ”?” 

« Y es.” 

« [ do not know it, but — which is much more — I feel it.” 

She was silent, looking towards the trees where the Diviner 
had disappeared. Count Anteoni's borish merriment had 
faded away. He looked grave, almoet sad. 

« [ am not afraid,” she said at last. * No, but — I will con- 
fese it — there is something horrible about that man to me. 
I felt it the first time I saw him. His eyes are too intelligent. 
They looked diseased with intelligence.” 

« Let me send him away. Smain!” 

But she stopped him. Directly he made the suggestion she 
felt that she must know more of this man. 

« No. Let us go to the fumotr.” 

« Very well. (io, Śmain! ” 

Smain went into the little tent by the gate, sat down on 
his haunches and began to smell at a sprig of o blossoma. 
Domini and the Count walked into the darkness of the tres. 

« What is his name? ” she asked. 

« Aloui.” 

« Aloui.” 

She repeated the word slowly. "There was a reluctant and 
yet fascinated sound in her voice. 

« There is melody in the name,” he said. 

«Yea. Haas he — has he ever looked in the sand for you?” 

« Once — a long time ago.” 

May T-— dare I ask if he found truth there?” 

c found nothing for all the years that have passed once 


« Nothing!” 
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There was a sound of relief in her voice. 

« For those yeare.” 

She glanced at him and saw that once again his face had lit 
up into ardour. 

< He found what is still to come? ” she said. 

And he repeated : 

« He found what is still to come.” 

Then they walked on in silence till they saw the purple 
blossoms of the bougainvillea clinging to the white walls of the 
fumoir. Domini stopped on the narrow patb. 

« [s he in there? ” she asked almost in a whisper. 

«No doubt.” 

-. z, was playing the first day I came here.” 

«« eg,” 

« [ wish he was playing now.” 

The silence seemed to her unnaturally intense. 

« Even his love must have repose.” 

She went on a step or two till, but still from a distance, she 
could look over the low plaster wall beneath the nearest win- 
dow s into the little room. 

* Yes, there he is!” she whispered. 

The Diviner was crouching on the floor with his back 
towards them and his head bent down. Only his shoulders 
could be seen, covered with a white gandoura. They moved 
perpetually but slightly. 

« What is he doing? ” 

« Speaking with his ancestor.” 

« His ancestor? ” 

«The sand. Aloui!” 

He called softly. "The figure rose, withont sound and in- 
stantly, and the face of the Diviner smiled at them throngh the 
purple fiowers. Again Domini had the sensation that her body 
was a glasa box in which her thoughta, feelings and desires 
were ranged for this man's inspection; but she walked reso- 
lutely through the narrow doorway and sat down on one of the 
divana. Count Anteoni followed. 

She now saw that in the centre of the room, on the nd, 
there was a EE pyramia of sand, and that the Diviner 
was gently lolding together a bag in his long and fiezible 


Yoa mel” said the Oouat. | 
Sbe noddad, without „. The little sand heap held 
her eyes, She strzove to Ak ję boki and the asa GG kad 
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shaken it out a charlatan of the desert, but she was really 
gripped by an odd feeling of awe, as if she were secretly ex- 
pectant of some magical demonstration. 

The Diriner squatted down once more on his haunches, 
stretched out his fingers abore the sand heap, looked at her and 
amiled. 

« La rie de Madame — I see it in the sable la vie de 
Madame dans le grand dósert du Sahara.” 

His eyes seemed to rout out the secrets from every corner of 
her being, and to scatter them upon the ground as the sand 
was scattered. 

« Dans le grand dćsert du Sahara,” Count Anteoni repeated, 
as if he loved the music of the words. * Then there is a desert 
life for Madame?” 

The Diriner dropped his fingers on to the pyramid, lightly 
poać the sand down and outward. He no longer looked at 

mini. The searching and the satire slipped away from his 
eves and body. He scemed to have forgotten the two watchers 
and to be concentrated upon the grains of sand. Domini 
noticed that the tortured expression, which had come into his 
face when she met him in the street and he stared into the ba 
had returned to it. After pressing down the sand he sprea 
the bag which had held it at Domini's feet, and deftly 
transferred the sand to it, scattering the grains loosely 
over the sacking, in a sort of pattern. Then, bending 
closely over them, he stared at them in silence for a long 
time. His pock-marked face was set like stone. His ema- 
ciated hands, stretched out, rested above the grains like carven 
things. His body seemed entirely breathless in ita absolute 
immobility. 

The Count stood in the doorway, still as he was, surrounded 
by the motionless purple fiowers. Beyond, in their serried 
ranks, the motionlese trees. No incense was burning in 
5 brazier to-day. This cloistered world seemed spell- 


A low murmur at last broke the silence. It came from the 
Diviner. He began to talk rapidly, but as if to himself, and 
as he talked he moved again, broke up with his fingers the pat- 
terns in the sand, formed fresh ones; spirals, circles, snake- 
SEZ 
spray fiung by a fountain, curves, squares oblongo. 

tly was it done and undone that the sand seemed to be et- 
dowod teelf in those patterns, to be 
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presenting deliberate glimpsee of hitherto hidden truths. And 
always the voice went on, and the eyes were downcast, and the 
body, save for the moving hands and arms, was absolutely 
motionless. 

Domini looked over the Diriner to Count Anteoni, who 
came gently forward and sat down, bending his head to listen 
to the voice. 

* [s it Arabic?” she whispered. 

He nodded. 

« Can You understand it7 ” 

« Not yet. Presently it wall get alower, clearer. He always 
begins like this.” 

*« Translate it for me.” 

« Exactly as it is?” 

« Exactly as it is.” 

« Whaterer it may be” ” 

« Whatever it mav be.” 

He glanced at the tortured face of the Divriner and looked 

ve. 

" «Remember you hare said I am fearlesa,” she said. 

He answered: 

« Whatever it is you shall know it.” 

Then they were silent again. Gradually the Diriner's roice 
grew clearer, the pace of its words less rapid, but always it 
sounded mysterious and inward, less like the voice of a man 
than the distant voice of a secret. 

« I can hear now,” whispered the Uount. 

« What is be saving? ” 

« He is speaking about the desert.” 

<« Yes?" 

« He sces a great storm. Wait a moment!” 

The voice spoke for some seconds and ceased, and once 
again the Diriner remained absolutely motionless, with his 
hands extended abore the grains like carven thinge. 

* He sees a great sand-storm, one of the most terrible that 
haa ever burst over the Sahara. Everything is blotted out. 
The desert vanishes. Beni-Mora is hidden. It is day, yet 
there is a darkneśs like night. In this darknees he sees a train 
of camels waiting by a church.” 

« A mosque?” 

«No, a church. In the church there is a sound of musie. 
The roar of the wind, the roar of the camels, mingles with the 
chanting and drowns it. He cannot hear it any more. It is 

14 
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as if the desert is angry and wishes to kill the musie. In the 
ohurch your life is beginning.” 

* My life? ” 

« Your real life. He says that now you are fully born, that 
till now there has been a vail around your soul like the veil of 
the womb around a child.” 

« He says that! ” 

There was a sound of deep emotion in her voice. 

«That is all. "The roar of the wind from the desert has 
silenced the music in the church, and all is dark.” 

The Diviner moved again, and formed fresh patterns in the 
sand with fererish rapidity, and again began to speak swiftly. 

« He sees the train of camels that waited by the church 
starting on a desert journev. The storm has not abated. They 
pass through the oasis into the desert. He sees them going 
towards the south.” 

Domini leaned forward on the diran, looking at Count 
Anteoni above the bent body of the Driner. 

*« By what route? ”” she whispered. 

« Bv the route which the natires call the road to Tom- 
bouctou.” 

** Bat — it is my journey! ” 

* Upon one of the camels, in a palanquin such as the great 
sheikhs use to carry their women, there are two AR 
tected against the storm by curtains. They are alot, | 
ing to the roaring of the wind. One of them is you.” 

« Two people! ” 

« Two people." 

« But — who ia the other? ” 

« He cannot see. It is aa if the blacknese of the storm 
were decper round about the other and hid the other from him. 
The cararan paszes on and is lost in the desolation and the 
storm.” 

She said nothing, but looked down at the thin body of the 
Diviner crouched close to her knees. Was this pock<marked 
asi yyżykac je ię Did this skin and bone envelop the 
sou] of a seer? EZ LZZEE 
upon his flute or felt the silence to be unnatural. For this men 
had filled it with the roar of the desert wind. And in the wind 
there struggled and was finally lost the sound of voices of her 
Faith chanting — what? wind was too strong. The 
voices were too faint. She could not hear. 

Once more the Diviner stirred. For some minutes his fin- 
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gers were busy in the sand. But now they moved more slowly 
and no words came from his lips. Domini and the Count bent 
low to watch what he was doing. The look of torture upon his 
face increased. |t was terrible, and made upon Domini an 
indelible impression, for she could not help connecting it with 
his vision of her future, and it suggested to her formless phan- 
toms of despair. She looked into the sand, as if she, too, would 
be able to see what he saw and had not told, looked tl! she 
began to feel almost hypnotised. The Diviner's hands trem- 
bled now as they made the patterns, and his breast heaved 
under his white robe. Presently he traced in the sand a tri- 
angle and began to speak. 

he Count bent down till his ear was almost at the Diviner's 
lipe, and Domini held her breath. That caravan lost in the 
desolation of the desert, 1n the storm and the darkness — where 
was it? What had been its fate? Sweat ran down over the 
Ihviner's face. and dropped upon his robe, upon his hands, 
upon the sand, making dark spots. And the roice whispered 
on huskilv till she was in a fever of umpatience. She saw upon 
the face of the Count the Dirrners tortured look reflected. 
Was it not also on her face” A link surelv hound them all 
together in this tinv room, close circled by the tal] trees and the 
intense silence. She looked at the tnangle in the sand. It was 
very distinct, more distinct than the other patterns had been. 
What did it represent? She searched her mind, thinking of 
the desert, of her life there, of man's life in the desert. Was 
it not tent-shaped? She saw it as a tent, as her tent pitched 
somewhere in the waste far from the habitations of men. Now 
the trembling hands were still, the”vroice was still, but the 
sweat did not cease from dropping down upon the sand. 

«Tell me! " she murmured to the Count. 

He obeyed, sceming now to speak with an effort. 

* It is far away in the desert —— ” 

He paused. 

« Tes? Yes?" 

«Very far away in a aandy place. There are immense 
dunes, immense white dunes of sand on every side. like moun- 
tains. Near at hand there is a gleam of many fires. They are 
lit in the market-place of a desert city. Among the dunee, 
with camels picketed behind it, there is a tent——” 

She pointed to the triangle traced upon the sand. 

* [knew it,” she whispered. " It is my tent.” 

*« He seea you there, as he saw you in the palanquin. But 
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now it is night and you are quite alone. You are not asleep. 
Something keeps you awake. You are excited. You go out 
of the tent upon the dunes and look towards the fires of the 
city. He hears the jackals howling all around you, and sees 
the skeletons of dead camels white under the moon.” 

She shuddered in spite of herself. 

« "There is something tremendous in your soul. He says it is 
as if all the date palms of the desert bore their fruit together, 
and in all the dry places, where men and camels have died of 
thirst in bygone years, running springs burst forth, and as if 
the sand were covered with millions of golden flowers big as 
the tower of the aloe.” 

* But then it is joy, it must be joy! ” 

* He savs it is great joy." 

* Then why does he look like that, breathe like that? ” 

She indicated the Diviner, who was trembling where he 
crouched, and breathing heavilv, and always sweating like one 
in agony. 

* There is more,” said the Count, slowly. 

* Tell me.” 

* You stand alone upon the dunes and you look towards the 
city. He hears the tom-toms beating, and distant cries as if 
there were a fantasia. Then he sces a figurc among the dunes 
coming towards vou.” 

* Who is it?” she asked. 

He did not answer. But she did not wish him to answer. 
She had spoken without meaning to speak. 

« You watch this figure. It comes to you, walking heavily.” 

* Walking heavily? ” 

« That s what he says. The Jates shrive] on the palms, the 
streams dry up, the flowers droop and die in the sand. ln the 
city the tom-toms faint away and the red fires fade away. ALI 
is dark and silent. And then he sees —— ” 

« Wait!” Domini said altnost sharply. 

He sat looking at her. She pressed her hands together. 
In her dark face, with ita heavy eyebrows and strong, generous 
mouth, a contest showed, a struggle between some quick desire 
and some more slugyish but determined reluctance. ln a 
moment she spoke again. 

* | won't hear anything more, plcase.” 

« But yon said whatever it may be.” ” 

«Yes. But I won't hear anything more.” 

She spoke very quietly, with determination. 
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The Diviner was beginning to move his hands again, to make 
fresh patterns in the sand, to speak swiftly once more. 

« Shall I stop him?” 

« Please.” 

« Then would you mind going out into the garden? I will 
join you in a moment. Take care not to disturb him.” 

She got up with precaution, held her skirta together with 
her hands, and slipped softly out on to the garden path. For 
a moment she was inclined to wait there, to look back and see 
what was happening in the fumoir. But she resisted her in- 
clination, and walked on slowly till she reached the bench 
where she had sat an hour before with Androvsky. There she 
sat down and waited. In a few minutes she saw the Count 
coming towards her alone. His face was very grave, but light 
ened with a slight smile when he saw her. 

* He has gone?” she asked. 

«i Ves.” 

He was about to sit beside her, but she said quickly: 

« Would vou mind going back to the jamelon tree?” 

« Where we sat this morning” ” 

« Was it only — yes.” 

« Certainly.” 

<« Oh, but you are going away to-morrow! You hare a lot 
to do probably? 

« Nothing. My men will arrange everything.” 

She got up, and they walked in silence till they saw once 
more the immense spaces of the desert bathed in the afternoon 
sun. As Domini looked at them again she knew that their 
wonder, their meaning, had increased for her. "The steady 
crescendo that was beginning almost to frighten her was main- 
tained — the crescendo of the voice of the Sahara. To what 
tremendous demonstration was this crescendo tending, to what 
ultimate glory or terror? She felt that her soul was as yet too 
undeveloped to conceive. The Diviner had been right. There 
was a vell around it, like the veil of the womb that hides the 
unborn child. 

Under the jamelon tree she sat down once more. 

« May I light a cigar? ” the Count asked. 

% Do.” 

He 2 pea, lit a cigar, and sat down on her left, by 


the 


« Tell me frankly,” he said. * Do you wish to talk or to bę 
silent ? ” 
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« I wish to speak to you.” 

« I am sorry now I asked you to test Aloui's powers.” 

4d Why? >» 

« Because I fear they made an unpleasant impression upon 
u.” 

* That was not why I made you stop him.” 

4 No? » 

« You don't understand me. I was not afraid. [I can only 
say that, but I can't give you my reason for stopping him. [I 
wished to tell you that it was not fear.” 

* 1 believe — I know that vou are fearless,” he said, with an 
unusua| warmth. ' You are sure that l don't understand 

ou? ” 
z: Remember the refrain of the Freed Negroes' song!” 

« Ah, yves — those black fellows. But 1 know something of 
pou, Miss Enfilden — yves, I do.” 

* | would rather vou did —- you and your garden.” 

© And — some day — I should like you to know a little more 
of me.” 

* Thank you. When will you come back?” 

* | can't tell. But you are not leaving?” 

* Not vet.” 

The idea of leaving Beni-Mfora troubled her heart strangely. 

* No, I am too happy here.” 

* Are vou really happy? 

* At any rate I am happier than I have ever been before.” 

« You are on the rerge. 

He was |ooking at her with eyes in which there was tender- 
nese, but suddenly they fashed fire, and he exclaimed: 

* Aly desert land must not bring you despair.” 

She was startled by his sudden vehemence. 

« What I would not hear! ” she said. * You know it!” 

« Itis not my fault. I am ready to tell it to you.” 

« No. But do you believe it? Do you believe that man can 
read the future in the sand? How can it be?” 

« How can a thousand things be? low can these desert 
men stand in fire, with their naked feet set on burning brands, 
with burning brands under their armpita, and not be burned? 
How can they pierce themselves with skewers and cut thetm- 
selres with knives and no blood fiow? But I told yoa the first 
day I met you; the desert always makes me the same gift when 
I return to it.” 

« What gift?” 
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« The gift of belief.” 

« [ben you do believe in that man — Aloui?” 

« Do you? ” 

< | can only say that it seemed to me as if it might be 
divination. I had not felt that I should not have stopped 
it. JI should have treated it as a game.” 

« [t impressed you aa it impresses me. Well, for both of us 
the deaert has gifts. Let us accept them fearleasly. It is the 
will of Allah.” 

She remembered her vision of the pale procession. Would 
she walk in it at last? 

« You are as fatalistic as an Arab,” she said. 

« And you? * 

«1! she answered simply. *I believe that I am in the 
hands of Grod, and I know that perfect love can never harm 
me.” 

After a moment he said, gently: 

« Miss Enfilden, I want to ask something of you.” 


«Will you make a sacrifice?” To-morrow I start at dawn. 
Will you be here to wish me God speed on my journey? ” 

« Of course I will.” 

« It will be of you. I shal] value it from you. And — 
and when — if you ever make your long journey on that road 
— the route to the south — I will wish you Allah's blessing 
in the Garden of Allah.” 

He spoke with solemnity, almost with passion, and she felt 
the tears very near her eyes. Then they sat in silence, looking 
out over the desert. 

And she heard ita voices calling. 





CHAPTER XIII 





N THE FOLLOWING MORNING, BEFORE DAWN, 
Domini awoke, stirred from aleep by her anxiety, pen 
sistent even in what seemed unconsciousness, to speed Count 
Anteeni upon his desert journey. She did not know why he 
was going, but she felt that some great issue in his life hung 
upon the acoom ent of the purpose with which he set out, 
and without tion she ardently desired that accomplish- 
ment. As soon as she awoke she lit a candle and głanced at 
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her watch. She knew by the hour that the dawn was near, and 
she got up at once and made her toilet. She had told Batouch 
to be at the hotel door before sunrise to accompany her to the 
R and she wondered if he were below. A stillnesa as of 
eep night prevailed in the house, making her movements, 
whiłe she dressed, seem unnaturally loud. When she put on 
her hat, and looked into the glass to see if it were just at the 
right angle, she thought her fuce, always white, was haggard. 
This departure made her a little sad. It suggested to her the 
instability of circamstance, the perpetual change that occurs 
in life. The going of her hind host made her own going more 
ible than before, even more hkely. Some words from the 
ible kept on running through her brain: * Here hare we no 
continuing city.” In the silent darkness their cadance held an 
ineffable mełancholv. Her mind hcard them as the ear, in a 
pathetic moment, hears sometrmes a distant strain of musie 
wailing like a phantom through the invisible. And the ever- 
lasting journeviny of all created things oppressed her heart. 

When she had buttoned her jacket and drawn on her gloves 
she went to the French window and pushed back the shutters. 
A wan semi-darknesa looked in upon her. Aparn she wondered 
whether Batouch had come. It seemed to her unlikely. She 
could not imagine that anvone in all the world was up and 
purposefu] but herself. This hour seemed created as a curtain 
for unconsciousnesa. Very softly she stepped out upon the 
verandah and looked over the parapet. She could see the white 
road, mysteriously white, below. [t was deserted. She l 
down. 

* Batouch ! ' she called softlv. *' Batouch!" 

He might be hidden under the arcade, sleeping in bis 
burnous. 

* Batouch! Batouch!” 

No answer came. She stood by the parapet, waiting and 
looking down the road. 

All the stars had faded, yet there was no suggeation of the 
sun. She faced an unrelenting austerity. For a moment she 
thought of this atmosphere, this dense stillnesa, this gravity of 
vague and shadowy trees, as the environment of those who had 
erred, of the lost spirits of men who had died in mortał sin. 
Almost she expected to see the desperate shade of her dead 
father pass between the black stema of the palm trees, vanisb 
into the grey mantle that wrapped the hidden world. 

* Batouch! > 
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He was not there. "That was certain. She resolved to set 
out alone and went back into her bedroom to get her revolver. 
When she came out again with it in her hand Androvsky was 
standing on the verandah just outside her window. He took 
off his hat and looked from her face to the revolver. She was 
startled by his appearance, for she had not heard his step, and 
had been companioned by a sense of irreparable solitude. This 
was the first time she had seen him since he vanished from the 
garden on the previous day. 

* You are going out, Madame? be said. 

« Yes." 

« Not alone?” 

« I beliere so. Unless I find Batouch below.” 

She slipped the revolrer into the pocket of the loose coat 
she wore. 

* But it is dark.” 

* It will be dav very soon. Look!” 

She pointed towards the east, where a light, delicate and 
mysterious as the distant lighta in the opal, was gentlv pushing 
in the sky. 

' You ought not to go alone.” 

* Unless Batouch is there I must. I hare giren a promise 
and I must keep it. There is no danger." 

He hesitated, looking at her with an anxious, almost a 8ue- 
picious, expression. 

*« Good-bye, Monsieur Androvskvy.” 

She went towards the staincase. He followed her quickly to 
the head of it. 

« Don't trouble to come down with me.” 

"JIf—if Batouch is not there — mght not I guard vou, 
Madame?” She remembered the Counts words and an- 
awered : 

* Let me tell yon where I am going. I am going to sav 
good-bye to Count Anteoni before he starta for his desert 
Journey.” 

Androvsky stood there withont a word. 

«Now, do you care to come if I don't find Batouch? Mind, 
I *m not the least afraid.” 

*« Perhape he is there — if you told him.” 

He muttered the words. His whole manner had 
Now he looked more than suspicious — cloudy and fierce. 

* Possibly.” 

She began to descend the staira. He did not follow her, but 
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atood looking after her. When she reached the arcade it was 
deserted. Batouch had forgotten or had overslept himself. 
She could have walked on nnder the roof that was the floor of 
the rerandah, but instead she stepped out into the road. An- 
drovsky was above her by the parapet. She glanced upand said: 

« He is not here, but it is of no consequence. Dawn is 
breaking. Au reroir! * 

Slowly he took off his hat. As she went away down the road 
he was holding it in his hand, lookiny after her. 

« He does not like the Count,” she thought. 

At the corner she turned into the street where the sand 
diviner had his bazaar, and as she neared his door she was 
aware of a certain trepidation. She did not want to see those 
piercing eves looking at her in the semi-darkness, and she hur- 
ried her steps. But her anxiety was needless. AII the doors 
were shut, all the inhabitants doubtless wrapped in sleep. Yet, 
when she had gained the end of the street, she looked back, 
half expecting to see an apparition of a thin figure, a tortured 
face, to hear a voice, like a goblin's voice, calling after her. 
Midway down the street there was a man coming slowly behind 
her. For a moment she thought it was the Diviner in pursuit, 
but something in the gait soon showed her her mistake. There 
was a heaviness in the movement of this man quite unlike the 
lithe and serpentine agility of Aloui. Although she could not 
see the face, or even distinguish the costume in the morning 
twilight, she knew it for Androvsky. From a distance he was 
watching over her. She did not hesitate, but walked on 
gackis a again. She did not wish him to know that she had seen 
him. When she came to the long road that skirted the desert 
she met the breeze of dawn that blows out of the east across 
the fiate, and drank in its celestial mięńć Between the ; 
far away towards Sidi-Zerzour, above A e long indigo line of 
the Sahara, there rose a curre of deep gold. The san was 


coming up to take pomession of his = woń She longed 
to ride out to meet him, to give him a ionate welcome in 


the sand, and the o Boone zona e an * Adoration 
of the Sun by the Perfect Souls ” came to her lipe: 
"H a Toi. Dieu Soleil. Seigneur du Ciel, Roś sur 


la Terre! Lion du Śoir! OQGrande Ame divine, vivante A 


tou 

= ści ckad kiwi adi 
Count Anteoni? She might have pretended that she wat 
starting on her great joutney. 
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The red gold curve became a semi-circle of burnished glory 
resting upon the deep blue, then a full circle that detached 
itself majestically and mounted calmly up the cloudless sky. 
A stream of light poured into the oasis, and Domini, who had 
paused for a moment in silent worship, went on swiftly through 
the negro village which was all astir, and down the track to 
the white villa. 

She did not glance round again to see whether Androvsky 
was still following her, for, since the sun had come, she had 
the confdent sensation that he was no longer near. 

He had surely given her into the guardianship of the sun. 

"The door of the garden stood wide open, and, as she entered, 
she saw three magnificent horses prancing upon the sweep of 
sand in the midst of a little group of Arabs. Smain greeted 
her with gracefu! warmth and begyed her to follow him to the 
fumotr, where the Count was waiting for her. 

« 1t is good of vou!” the Uount said, meeting her in the 
doorway. "I relied on you, you sce!” 

Breakfast for two was scattered upon the little smoking- 
tables: coffee, eggs. rolls, fruit. swcatmeats. And evervwhere 
sprigs of orunge błossom filled the cool air with delicate 
sweetnesa. 

« How delicious! ” she exclaimed. '* A breakfast here! But 
— no, not there!” 

<« Why not? ” 

* That is exactly where he was.” 

« Aloui! How superstitious you are! ” 

He moved her table. She sat down near the doorway and 
poured out coffee for them both. 

« You look workmanlike.” 

She zęsię at his pa and long whip. Smoked 
glasses hung across hia chest by a thin cord. 

* I shall have some hard riding, but I'm tough, though you 
may not think it. | ve covered many a league of my friend 
in bygone years.” 

=. Pe an eggshell smartly, and began to eat with 
ap ; 

* How gravely gay you are! ” she said, lifting the steaming 
coffee to her lipe. 

Ra . 

e8. I am happy, as a pious man is when, 
after a long filnewa, he goes ż more to church.* 4 
«The desert seeme to be everything to you.” 
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« I feel that I am going out to freedom, to more than free- 
dom.” He stretched out his arms abore his head. 

« Yet you have staycd ałways in this garden all these days.” 

« | was waiting for my summons, as you will wait for yours.” 

« What summons could I have? ” 

*« It will come!” he said with conviction. * It will come!” 
She was silent, thinking of the Diviner's vision in the sand, 
of the caravan of cdinej: disap aring in the storm towards 
the south. Presently she asked him: 

*« Are you ever coming back? ” 

He looked at her in surprise, then laughed. 

« Of course. What are you thinking” ” 

<«'That perhaps vou will not come back, that perhaps the 
desert will keep vou." 

« And my garden?" 

She looked out across the tiny sand-path and the running 
rilł of water to the great trees stirred by the cool breeze of 
dawn. 

*« [t would miss vou.” 
| After a moment, during which his bright cyes followed here, 

e said: 

* Do you know, I have a great belief in the intuitions of 
good women? ” 

* Ves?" 

* An almost fanatica| belief. Will vou answer me a quee- 
tion at once, without consideration, without any time for 
thought? ” 

* 1f vou ask me to.” 

« I do ask vou.” 

« Then 2” 

« Do yon see me in this garden any more?” 

A voice answered : 

44 No.” 

Jt was her own, vet it seemed another's voice, with whicł 
she had nothing to do. 

A t foeling of sorrow swept over her as she heard it. 

R come bec 1” she said. : KĘ 

Count ot up. The brightness of his eyes wa. 
obscured. Ro z 21 
; : 
« If not R we shall meet again,” he said alowiy. 
* In the desert.” 
* Did the Diviner—— ? No, don't tell me.” 
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She got up too. 

« It is time for you to start? ” 

« Nearly.” 

A sort of copstraint had settled over them. She felt it pain- 
fully for sa moment. Did it proceed from something in his 
mind or in hers? She could not tell. They walked slowly 
down one of the little paths and presently found themselves 
before the room in which sat the purple dog. 

« If I am never to come back I must say good-bye to him,” 
the Count said. 

« But you will come back.” 

« That voice said * No. ” 

« It was a lying voice.” 

« Perhape.” 

They looked in at the window and met the ferocious eres 
of the dog. 

* And if I never come back will he bav the moon for his 
old master? ” said the Count with a whimsical, yet sad, smile. 
«] put him here. And will these trees, many of which I 
planted, whisper a regret? Absurd, isn't it, Miss Enfilden? I 
nerer can feel that the growing things in my garden do not 
know me as I know them.” 

*« Someone will regret vou if —— ” 

Will vou? Will vou really?” 

ć<« Ves. 

« I believe it.” 

Ile looked at her. She could see, by the expression of his 
eves, that he was on the point of saying something, but was 
held back by some fighting sensation, perhaps by some reserve. 

« What is it?” 

«May I speak frankly to vou without offence? ” he asked. 
* [ am really rather old, you know.” 

« Do speak.” 

« That guest of mine yesterday —— ” 

« Monsieur Androvskv? ” 

«Yes. He interested me enormously, profoundly.” 

« Really! Yet he was at his worst yesterday.” 

« Perhape that was why. At any rate, he interested me 
more than any man I have seen for years. But ——” 

He paused, looking in at the little chamber where the dog 


t guard. 
e, But my interest was complicated by a feeling that I wss 
face to face with a human being who was at odds with life, 
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with himself, even with his Creator — a man who bad done 
= Bo never do — defied Allah in Allah's garden.” 

She uttered a little exclamation of pain. It seemed to her 
that he was gathering up and was expressing scattered, half 
formless thoughts of here. 

« Yon know,” he continued, looking more steadily into the 
room of the dog, ** that in Algeria there is a floating population 
composed of many mixed elements. | could tel] you strange 
stories of tragedies that have occurred in this land, even here 
in Beni-Mora, tragedies of violence, of greed, of — tragedies 
that were not brought about bv Arabs.” 

He turned suddenly and looked right into her eyes. 

* But why am I saving all this?” he suddenly exclaimed. 
« What is written is written, and such women as you are 
guarded.” 

* Guarded> By whom?” 

* Bv their own souls." 

" ] am not afraid," she said quietly. 

* Need vou tell me that? Miss Enfńlden, I scarcely know 
why I hare said even as little as I have said. For I am a8 you 
know, a fatalist. But certain people, rery few, so awaken our 
regard that they make us forget our own convictions, and 
might even lead us to try to tamper with the designs of the 
Almighty. Whatever is to be for vou, you will be able to 
endure. That I know. Why should I, or anyone, seek to 
know more for you? But still there are moments in which the 
bravest want a human hand to help them, a human woice to 
comfort them. In the desert, wherever I may be — and I shall 
tell you — I am at vour service.” 

4 k you,” she said simply. 

She gave him her hand. He held it almost as a father or a 
guardian might have held it. 

*« And this garden is yours day and night — Smain knows.” 

« Thank vou,” she said again. 

The shrii whinnying of a horse came to them from a dis- 
tance. Their hands fell apart. Count Anteoni looked round 
him slowiy at the great cocoanut tree, at the grass of 
the lawn, at the tal! bambooce and the drooping trees. 
She saw that he was taking a silent farewell of them. 

« This was a waste,” he said at last, with a half-stifed sigh. 
« I turned it into a little Kden and now I am leaving it.” 

* Por a time.” 
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« And if it were for ever? Well, the t thing is to let the 
waste within one be turned into an Eden, if that is possible. 
And yet how many human o. strive against the great 
Gardener. At any rate I will not be one of them.” 

« And I will not be one.” 

« Shall we say good-bve here? ” 

« No. Let us say it from the wall, and let me see you ride 
away into the desert.” 

She had forgotten for the moment that his route was the 
road through the oasis. He did not remind her of it. It was 
casy to ride across the desert and join the route where it came 
out from the last palms. 

* So be it. Will you go to the wall then?” 

He touched her hand again and walked away towards the 
villa, slowly on the pale silver of the sand. When his figure 
was hidden by the trunks of the trees Domini made her way to 
the wide parapet. She sat down on one of the tiny seats cut in 
it, leaned her cheek in her hand and waited. "The sun was 
gathering strength, but the air was still deliciouely cool, almost 
cold, and the desert had not vet put on ite aspect of fiery deso- 
lation. Tt looked dreamhike and romantic, not onlv in ita dis- 
tances, but near at hand. There muet surelv be dew, she 
fancied, in the Garden of Allah. She could see no one travelling 
in it, only some far away camels grazing. In the dawn the 
desert was the home of the breeze, of gentle sunbeams and of 
liberty. Presently she heard the noise of horses cantering near 
at hand, and Count Antsoni, followed by two Arab attendants, 
came round the bend of the wall and drew up beneath her. He 
rode on a high red Arab saddle, and a richlv-ornamented gun 
was alung in an embroidered case behind him on the Arai 
side. kid and soft brown hat kept the sun from his fore- 
head. "The two attendants rode on a few paces and waited in 
the shadow of the wall. 

*« Don't vou wish you were going out?” he said. * Out into 
that?” And he pointed with his whip towards the dreamlike 
blue of the far horizon. She leaned over, looking down at him 
and at his horse, which fidgeted and arched his white neck and 

foam from his black fiexible lipe. 
o,” she iyękóejieh after a moment of thought. * I must 
speak the truth, you know.” 

« [o me, alwaya” 

* I feel that you were right, that my summons has not yet 
come to me.” 
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* And when it comes? ” 

<« | chall obey it without fear, even if 1 go in the storm and 
the darkness.” 

He glanced at the radiant sky, at the golden beams slanting 
down upon the palms. 

* The Coran says: * The fate of every man have We bound 
about his neck. May voure be as serene, as beautiful, as a 


E of p 
* But I have nerer cared to wear pearls,” she answered. 

«No? What are vour stones? ” 

« Rubies.” 

« Blood! No others?” 

4. man l 

« The sky at night.” 

« And opals.” 

« Fires gleaming across the white of moonlit dunes. Do you 
remember ? ” 

* 1 remember.” 

« And vou do not ask me for the end of the Diriner'e vision 
even now? ” 

No.” 

She hesitated for an instant. "Then she added: 

<I will tell vou why. It seemed ta me that there was 
another's fate in it as well as my own, and that to hear would 
be to intrude, perhape. upon another's zecreta.” 

« That was vour reason?" 

« My only reason.” And then she added, repeating con- 
sciously, Androvsky's words: * | think there are things that 
should be let alone.” 

« Perhape vou are right.” 

A stronger breath of the cool wind came over the fiata, and 
all the palm trees rustled. Through the garden there wss a 
delicate stir of life. 

« My children are murmuring farewell,” said the Count. "I 
hear them. Itis time. Good-bye, Miss Enfilden — my friend, 
if I may cali you so. May Allah have you in his a and, 
when summons comes, obey it — alone.” 

As he said the last word his grating voice dro to a 
note of earnest, almost solemn, grarity. Then he lifted his 
touched his horse with his heel, and galloped away into the 


sun. 
Domini watched the three riders till they were only specke 
on the surface of the desert. Then they became one with it, 
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and were lost in the dreamlike radiance of the morning. But 
she did not move. She sat with her eyes fixed up on the blue 
horizon. A great loneliness had entered into her spirit. Till 
Count Anteoni had gone she did not realise how much she had 
become accustomed to his friendship, how near their sympa- 
thies had been. But directly those tny, moving specks became 
one with the desert she knew that a gap had opened in her life. 
It might be small, but it seemed dark and deep. For the first 
time tbe desert, which she had hitherto regarded as a giver, had 
taken something from her. And now, as she sat looking at it, 
while the sun grew stronger and the light more brilhant, while 
the mountains graduallv assumed a harsher aspect, and the 
details of things, in the dawn so delicatelv clear, became, as it 
were, more piercing in their sharpness, she realised a new and 
terrible aspect of it. That wluch has the power to bestow has 
another power. She had scen tle great procession of those who 
had received gifts of the deserus hands. Would she some dav, 
or tn the mght when the sky was hke a sapphzre, see the pro- 
cesaion of those from whom the desert had taken awav perhaps 
their dreams, perhaps their hopes, perhaps even all that they 
pasaionately loved and had desperatelv clung to? 

And in which of the two processions would she walk? 

She got up with a sigh. "The garden had become tragic to 
her for the moment, ful] of a broodiny melancholv. As she 
turned to leave it she resolved to go to the priest. She had 
never ret entered his house. Just then she wanted to speak to 
someone with whom she vould be as a little chald, to whom she 
could liberate some part of her spirit simply, certain of a 
simple, yet not foolish, receptian of it bv one to whom she could 
look up. She desired to he nat with the friend so much aa with 
the spiritual director. Something was alive within her, some- 
thing of distress, almost of apprehension, which needed the 
soothing hand, not of human love, but of religion. 

When she reached the priest's house Beni-Mora was astir 
with a pleasant bustle of life. "The military note pealed 
through ite symphony. Spahis were galloping along the white 
roads. Tirailleurs went by bearing despatches. Zouaves stood 
under the palma, stariny calmly at the morning. their sun- 
burned hands loosely clasped upon muskets whose butts rested 
ja the sand. 

But Domini scarcely noticed the brilliant gaiety of the life 
aboat her. She was preoccupied, even sad. Yet, as she entered 
the little garden of the priest, and tapped gently at his door, a 

16 
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sensation of hope sprang up in her heart, born of the sustain- 
ing power of her religion. 

An Arab boy answered her knock, said that the Father was in 
and led her at once to a small, plainly-furnished room, with 
whitewashed walls, and a window opening on to an enclosure at 
the back, where several large palm trees reared their tufted heads 
above the smoothly-raked sand. ln a moment the priest came in, 
smiling with pleasure and holding out his hands in welcome. 

« Father,” she said at once, * I am come to have a little talk 
with you. Have you a few moments to give me? ” 

« Sit down, my child,” he said. 

He drew forward a straw chair for her and took one opposite. 

* You are not in trouble?” 

« I don't know why I should be, but A 

She was silent for a moment. Then she said: 

«I want to tell vou a httle about mv hfe.” 

He looked at her kindlyv without a word. 

His eyes were an invitation for her to speak, and, without 
further invitation, in as few and simple words as possible, she 
told him why she had come to Beni-Mora, and something of 
her parents” tragedy and its effect upon her. 

* | wanted to renew my heart, to find myself,” she said. 
© My life has been cold, careless. [ never lost my faith, but I 
almost forgot that I had it. I made httle use of it I let it 
rust.” 

* Many do that, but a time comes when thev feel that the 
great weapon with which alone we can fight the sorrows and 
dangers of the world must be kept bright, or it may fail us in 
the hour of need.” 

4< Wes.” 

< And this is an hour of need for you. But, indecd, is there 
ever an hour that is not?” 

* T feel to-day, I 3 

She stopped, suddenlv conscious of the ragueness of her ap- 

rehension. It made her position difficult, speech hard for 
er. She felt that she wanted something, yet scarcely knew 
what, or exactly why she had come. 

«I have been saying good-bye to Count Anteoni,” she re- 
sumed. * He has gone on a desert journey.” 

* For long?” 

"| don't know, but I feel that it will be.” 

* He comes and goes very suddenly. Often he is'here and 1 
do not even know it.* 
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« He is a strange man, but I think he is a good man.” 

As she spoke about him she began to realise that something 
in him had roused the desire in her to come to the priest. 

« And he sees far,” she added. 

She looked steadily at the priest, who was waiting quietly to 
hear more. She was glad he did not trouble her mind just 
then by trying to help her to go on, to be explicit. 

<]I came here to find peace,” she continued. *And I 
thought I had found it. I thought so till to-day.” 

"We only find peace in one place, and only there by our own 
will according with God's.” 

« You mean within ourselves.” 

< Is it not so? ” 

« Yes. Then I was foolish to travel in search of it.” 

« I would not say that. Place assists the heart, I think, and 
the way of life. 1 thought so once.” 

« When you wished to be a monk?” 

A deep sadness came into his eves. 

« Yes, he said. * And even now I find it rery difficult to 
say, 'It was not thy will, and so it is not mine. But would 
you care to tell me if anything has occurred recently to trouble 

ou? 
e Something has occurred, Father.” 

More excitement came into her face and manner. 

« Do you think,” she went on, * that it is right to try to 
avoid what life seems to be bringing to one, to seek shelter 
from — from the storm? Don't monks do that? Please for- 
give me if ——” 

« Sincerity will not hurt me,” he interrupted quietly. "If 
it did I should indeed be unworthi of my calling. Perhaps it 
is not right for all. Perhaps that 1s why I am here instead 
of — 

« Ah, but I remember, you wanted to be one of the freres 
armós.” 

«That was my first hope. But vou”— very simply he 
turned from his troubles ta hers — * you are hesitating, are 
you not, between two courses? ” 

«I scarcely know. But I want you to tell me. Ought we 
not always to think of others more than of ourselves? ” 

« So long as we take care not to pe ourselves in too great 
danger. The soul should be brave, but not foolhardy.” 

is voice had changed, had become stronger, even a little 
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« There are risks that no good Christian ought to run: it 
18 not cowardice, it is wisdom that avoids the Evil One. I 
have known people who seemed almost to think it was their 
mission to convert the fallen angels. "They confused their 
powers with the powers that belong to God only.” 

« Yes, but — it is so dilticult to —if a human being were 
possessed by the devil, would not you try — would you not go 
near to that person? ” 

«If I had prayed, and been told that any power was given 
me to do what Christ did.” 

« [o cast out — yes, I know. But sometimes that power is 
given — even to women.” 

* Perhaps especialłv to them. [I think the devil has more 
fear of a good mother than of many sainta.” 

Domini realised almost with agony in that moment how her 
own soul had been stripped of a precious armour. A feeling of 
bitter helplessness took possession of her, and of contempt for 
what she now suddenlv looked upon as foohsh pride. The 
priest saw that his words had hurt her, vet he did not just then 
try to pour balm upon the wound. 

* You came to me to-day as to a spiritual director, did you 
not?” he asked. 

* Yes, Father." 

«Yet you do not wish to be frank with me. lsn't that 
true? ” 

There was a piercing look in the eyes he fixed upon her. 

«Yes, she answered bravely. 

«Why? Cannot vou —at ls will not vou tell me?” 

A similar reason to that which had caused her to refuse to 
hear what the Diviner had seen in the sand caused her now to 
answeT : , 

« There is something I cannot say. I am sure I am right not 
to say it.” | 

|, Do you wish me to speak frankly to you, my child?” 

« Yes, you may.” 

" «You have told me enough of vour past life to make me feel 
sure that for some time to come vou ought to be very careful in 
regard to your faith. Ry the mercy of God you have been pre- 
served from the greatest of all dangers — the danger of losing 
your bełief in the teachings of the only true Church. You 
have come here to renew your faith which, not killed, has been 
stricken, reduced, may I not say? to a sort of invalidiam. Are 
you sure you are in a condition yet to help * — he hesitated 
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obviousły, then slowly— others? There are periods in which 
one cannot do what one may be able to do in the far future. 
The convalescent who is just tottering in the new attempt to 
walk ia not wise enough to lend an urm to another. To do 
80 may seem nobly unselfsh, but is it not folly? And then, 
my child, we ought to be scrupulously aware what is our 
real motive for wishing to assist another. Is it of God, or 
18 it of ourselves? ls it a personal desire to increase a per- 
haps unworthv, a worldly happiness? Egoism is a parent 
of many children, and often they do not recognise their 
father." 

Just for a moment Domini felt a hcat of anger rise within 
her. She did not express xt, and did not know that she had 
shown a sign of it till she heard Father Roubier say: 

«If vou knew how often I have found that what for a mo- 
ment I beheved to be my noblest aspiratons had sprung from 
a tny, hidden seed of tgosm! 

At once her anger died away. 

* That is termblv true,” she said. © Of us all, I mean.” 

She got up. 

« You are going? ” 

* Yes. I want to think something out. You have made me 
want to. I must dont. Perhaps II ceorne again.” 

* Do. [ want to belp you af I can.” 

There was such a heartfelt sound in his voice that impul- 
sively she held out her hand. 

'< | know you do. Perhaps vou will be able to.” 

But even as she said the last words doubt crept into her 
mind, even into her voice. 

The priest came to his gate to see Domini off, and directly 
she had left him she noticed that Androrsky was under the 
arcade and had been a witness of their parting. As she went 
past him and into the hotel she saw that he looked greatly dis- 
turbed and excited. His face was lit up by the now fiery glare 
of the sun, and when, in passing, she nodded to him, and he 
took off his hat, he cast at her a glance that was like an accusa- 
tion. As soon as she gained the verandah she heard his heavy 
step upon the stair. For a moment she hesitated. Should she 
go into her room and so avoid him, or remain and let him 
speak to her? She knew that he was following her with that 
purpose. Her mind was almost instantly made up. She 
crosecd the verandsh and sat down in the low chair that was al- 
ways placed outside her French window. Androvaky followed 
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her and stood beside her. He did not say anything for a mo- 
ment, nor did she. Then he spoke with a sort ot passionate 
attempt to sound careless and indifferent. 

* Monsieur Anteoni has gone, I suppose, Madame? * 

« Yes, he has gone. I reached the garden safely, you see.” 

« Batouch came later. He was much ashamed when he 
found you had gone. I believe he is afraid, and is hiding 
himself till your anger shall hare passed away.” 

She laughed. 

« Batouch could not easily make me angry. I am not like 
you, Monsieur Androvsky.” 

Her sudden challenge startled him, as she had meant it 
should. He moved quickly, as at an unexpected touch. 

«I, Madame? " 

« Yes; I think you are very often angry. I think you are 

now.” 
is face was fiooded with red. 

* Why should I be angry?” he stammered, like a man com- 
pletely taken aback. 

« How can I tell? But, as I came in just now, you looked at 
me as if you wanted to pumsh me.” 

* [| — I am afraid — it seems that my face says a great deal 
that — that —— ” 

« Your lips would not choose to say. Well, it does. Why 
are you angry with me?” ” She gazed at him mercilessly, study- 
ing the trouble of his face. "The combative part of her nature 
had been roused by the glance he had cast at her. What right 
had he, had anv man, to look at her like that? 

Her blunt directness lashed him back into the firmnesa he 
had lost. She felt in a moment that there was a fighting 
capacity in him equal, perhaps superior, to her own. 

« When I saw you come from the priest's house, Madame, I 
felt as if you had been there speaking about me — about my 
conduct 4 yesterday.” 

« Indeed! Why should I do that?” 

<« I thought as you had kindly wished me to come ———”* 

He op ; 

« Well? ” she said, in rather a hard voice. 

« Madame, I don't know what I thought, what I think — 
only I cannot bear that you should apologise for any conduct of 
mine. [ndeed, I cannot bear it.” ; 

He looked fearfully excited and moved two or three stepe 
away, then returned. 
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«Were you doing that?” he asked. "Were you, 
Madame? ” 

* I never mentioned your name to Father Roubier, nor did 
he to me,” she answered. 

For a moment he looked relieved, then a sudden suspicion 
seemed to strike him. 

« But without mentioning my name? ” he said. 

*« You wish to accuse me of quibbhng, of insineerity, then!” 
she exclaimed with a heat almost equal to lis own. 

< No, Madame, no! Madame, I — I have suffered much. I 
am suspicious of ererybody. Forgive me, forgive me!” 

He spoke almost with distraction. [In his manner there was 
something desperate. 

«| am sure vou have suffered,” she said more gentlv, vet 
with a certain infłexibilitv at which she herself wondered, vet 
which she could not control. * You will alwavs suffer if you 
cannot govern yourself. You will make people duslike vou, be 
suspicious of you.” 

« Suspicious! Who is suspicious of me” " he asked sharplv. 
<< Who has any nyght to be suspicious of me” ” 

She looked up and fancied that. for an instant, she saw 
something as ah as terror in hs eves. 

« Surely you know that people dont ask permission to be 
suspicious of their fellow-men? "she said. 

* No one here has any mght to consider me or mv actions,” 
he said, fierceness blazing out of him. * I am a free man, and 
can do as I will. No one as any mght — no one!” 

Domini felt as if the words were meant for her, as if he had 
struck her. She was so angry that she hd not trust herself to 
speak, and instinctively she put her hand up to her breast, as a 
woman might who had recewed a blow. She touched some 
thing small and hard that was hidden beneath her gown. It 
was the little wooden crucifix Androvsky had thrown into the 
stream at Sidi-Zerzour. As she realised that her anger died. 
She was humbled and ashamed. What was her religion if, at 
a word, she could be stirred to such a feeling of passion? 

« [, at least, am not suspicious of vou, she said, choosing 
the very words that were most difficult for her to sav just then. 
« And Father Roubier — if you included him — is too fine- 
hearted to cherish unworthy suspicions of anvone.” 

She got up. Her voice was full of a subdued, but strong, 
emotion. 

«Oh, Monsieur Androvsky!” she said. * Do go over and 
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see him. Make friends with him. Never mind yesterday. I 
want you to be friends with him, with everyone here. Let us 
make Beni-Mora a place of peace and good will.” 

Then she went across the verandah quickly to her room, and 
passed in, closing the window behind her. 

Dćjeuner was brought into her sitting-room. She ate it in 
solitude, and late in the afternoon she went out on the veran- 
dah. She had made up her mind to spend an hour in the 
church. She had told Father Roubier that she wanted to think 
something out. Since she had left him the burden upon her 
mind had become hcavier, and she longed to be alone in the 
twillght near the altar. Perhaps she might be able to cast 
down the burden there. ln the verandah she stood for a mo- 
ment and thought how wonderfu! was the difference between 
dawn and sunset in this land. "The gardens, that had looked 
like a place of departed and unhappy spirits when she rose 
that dav, were now bathed in the luminous ravs of the declining 
sun, were alive with the softlv-calling voices of children, quiv- 
ered with romance, with a drtamhke, golden charm. The 
stallness of the eseniny was imtense, enclosing the children's 
voices, which presently died awav; but włule she was marvel- 
ling at it she was hsturbed by a sharp nose of knocking. She 
looked in the direction from wluch 1t came and saw Androrsky 
standing before the priest s door. As she looked, the door was 
opened bv the Arab bov and Androvshy went on. 

Then she hd not think of the gurdens any more. With a 
radiant expression in her cyes she went down and crossed over 
to the church. It was empty. Nhe went softly to a prie-dieu 
near the altar, knelt down, and covered her eyes with her 
hands. 

At first she did not pray. or even think consciously, but just 
rested in the atttude which alwavs seems to bring humanity 
nearest ita (rod. And, almost immediatelv, she began to feel a 
quietude of spirit, as 1f something delicate deseended upon her, 
and lay lightly about ber, shrouding her from the troubłes of 
the world. How sweet it was to have the faith that bringe 
with it such tender protection, to have the trust that keeps 
alive through the swift passage of the years the spirit of 
Little child. How sweet it was to be able to rest. ere was at 
this moment a sensation of deep joy within her. It grew in the 
silence of the church, and, as it grew, brought with it presently 
a growing consciousnese of the lives bcyond those walls, of 
other spirits capable of suffering, of conflict, and of peace, not 
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far away ; till she knew that this present blessing of | —_ 
came to her, not only from the scarce-realised thought of God, 
but also from the scarce-realised thought of a man. 

Close by, divided from her only by a little masonry, a 
few feet of sand, a few palm trees, Androvsky was with the 

riest. 

> Still kneeling, with her face between her hands, Domini be- 
gan to think and pray. The memory of her petition to Notre 
Dame de la Garde came back to her. Before she knew Africa 
she had prayed for men wandering, and perhaps AA DEY 
there, for men whom she would probably never see again, would 
never know. And now that she was growing familiar with this 
land. divined something of its wonders and ita dangers, she 
prayed for a man in it whom she did not know, who was very 
near to her making a sacrifice of hus prejudices, perhaps of his 
fears, at her desire. She praved for Androvsky without words, 
making of her feelings of gratitude to him a prayer, and pres- 
ently, in the darkness framed bv her hands, she seemed to see 
Liberty once more, as in the shadows of the dancing-house, 
standing beside a man who praved far out in the glory of the 
desert. "The storm, spoken of by the Diviner. did not always 
rage. It was stilled to hear his praver. And the darkness had 
fied, and the light drew near to listen. She pressed her face 
more strongly against her hands, and began to think more 
definitelv. 

Was this interview with the priest the first step taken by 
Androvskv towards the gift the desert held for him? 

0 must surely be a man who hated religion, or thought he 
ted it. 

Perhape he looked upon it as a chain. instead of as the ham- 
mer that atrikes away the fetters from the slave. 

Yet he had worn a crucilix. 

She lifted her head. put her hand into her breast, and drew 
out the crucifix. What was ita history? She wondered as she 
looked at it. Had someone who loved him given it to him, 
someone, perhaps, who grieved at his hatred of holiness. and 
who fancied that this very humble symbol might one day, as 
the humble symbols sometimes do, prove itself a little guide 
towards shining truth? Ilad a woman given it to him? 

She laid the crossa down on the edge of the prie-diu. 

There was red fire gleaming now on the windowa of the 


church. She realised the pageant that was marching up the 
west, the passion of the sob well as the purity w ich lay 
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beyond the world. Her mind was disturbed. She glanced 
from the red radiance on the glass to the dull brown wood of 
the cross. Blood and agony had made it the mvstical symbol 
that it was — blood and agony. 

She had something to think out. That burden was still 
upon her mind, and now again she felt its weight, a weight 
that her interview with the priest had not lifted. Por she had 
not been able to be quite frank with the priest. Something 
had held her back from absolute sincerity, and so he had not 
spoken quite plainly all that was in his mind. His words had 
been a little vague, vet she had understood the meaning that 
lay behind them. 

Really, he had warned her against Androvskv. There were 
two men of very different types. One was unworldly as a child. 
The other knew the world. Neither of them had anv acquaint- 
ance with Androrsky's history, and both had warned her. It 
was instinct then that had spoken in them, telling them that he 
was a man to be shunned, perhaps feared. And her own 
instinct? What had it said? What did it say? 

For a long time she remained in the church. But she could 
not think clearly, reason calmlv, or even pray paśssionately. 
For a vagueness had come into her mind like the vagueness of 
twilight that filled the space beneath the starry roof, sofening 
the crudeness of the ornaments, the garish colours of the plas- 
ter saints. It seemed to her that her thoughts and feelings lost 
their outlines, that she watched them fading like the shrouded 
forms of Arabs fading in the tunnels of Mimosa. But as they 
vanisbed surely they whispered, * That which is written ie 
written.” 

The mosques of Islam echoed these words, and surely this 
little church that bravely stood among them. 

« That which is written is written.” 

Domini rose from her knees, hid the wooden cross once more 
in her breast, and went out into the evening. 

As she left the church door something occurred which struck 
the vagueness from her. She came upon Androrsky and the 
priest. They were standing together at the latter's gate, which 
he was in the act of opening to an accoompaniment of joyous 
barking from Bous-Bous. Both men looked strongly expressive, 
as if both had been mmaking an effort of some kind. She 
"R in the twilight to speak to them. _ 

onsieur Androvsky has kindly been paying me a visit,” 
said Father Roubier. 
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<T[ am glad,” Domini said. *We ought all to be friends 
here.” 

; There was a perceptible pause. Then Androvsky lifted his 
at. 

« Good-evening, Madame,” he said.  * Good-evening, 
Father.” And he walked away quickly. 

The priest looked after him and sighed profoundly. 

« Ob, Madame! ” he exclaimed, as if impelled to liberate his 
mind to someone, * what is the matter with that man? What 
is the matter? ” 

He stared fixedly into the twilight after Androvsky'8 retreat- 
ing form. 

*« With Monsieur Androvsky? ” 

She spoke quietlv, but her mind was full of apprehension, 
and she looked searchinglv at the priest. 

«Yes. What can it be?” 

« But — I don't understand.” 

< Why did he come to see me? ” 

<« [ asked him to come.” 

She blurted out the words without knowing why, only feeling 
that she must speak the truth. 

« You asked him!” 

«Yes. I wanted vou to be friends — and I thought perhaps 
you might „ 

* Yes?" 

« | wanted vou to be friends.” She repeated it almost 
stubborniv. 

«] have never before felt so ill at ease with any human 
being,” exclaimed the priest with tense excitement. © And yet 
I could not let him go. Whenerer he was about to leare me I 
was impelied to press him to remain. We spoke of the most 
ordinary things, and all the time it was as if we were in a 

at tragedy. What is he? What can he be?” (He still 
ooked down the road.) 

«] don't know. I know nothing. He is a man travelling, 
as other men travel.” 

« Oh, no!” 

« What do vou mean. Father?” 

« [ mean that other travellers are not like this man.” 

He leaned his thin hands heavily on the gate, and she saw. 
by the expression of his evea, that he was going to say some- 

in startling 

« Madame, 





'he said, lowering his voice, *I did not speak 
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quite frankly to you this afternoon. You may, or you may not, 
have understood what I meant. But now I will speak płainly. 
As a priest I warn you, I warn you most solemnly, not to make 
friends with this man.” 

There was a silence, then Domini said: 

« Please give me your reason for this warning.” 

« That I can't do.” 

« Because you hare no reason, or because it is not one you 
care to tell me? " 

« [ have no reason to give. My reason is my instinct. I 
know nothing of this man — I pity him. [I shall pray for him. 
He needs pravers, ves, he needs them. But you are a woman 
out here alone. You hare spoken to me of vourself, and I feel 
it my duty to say that I advise vou most earnestly to break off 
your acquaintance with Monsieur Androvsky.” 

« Do vou mean that vou tnnk hm evnl?" 

« I don't know whether he is evil, I don't know what he is.” 

<« [I know he is not evil." 

The priest looked at her wondering. 

« You know — how? ” 

Mov instinct,” she said, coming a step nearer. and putting 
her hand. too, on the gate near his. * Why should we desert 
him?” 

«< Desert him, Madame!” 

Father Koubier's voice sounded amazed. 

«Yes. You say he needs pravers. | know it. Father, are 
not the first pravers, the truest, those that go most swiftly to 
Heaven — acts? " 

The priest did not reply for a moment. He looked at her 
and seemed to be thinking decply. 

« Why did you send Monsieur Androvsky to me this after- 
noon ? ” he said at last abruptly. 

« | knew You were a good man, and I fancied if you became 
friends you might help him.” 

Bis face softened. 

< A good man,” he said. * Ah!" He shook his head sadly, 
with a sound that was hke a little pathetic langh. "I—a 
good man! And [ allow an almost invincible personal feeling 
to conquer my inwsrd sense of right! Madame, come into the 
garden for a moment.” 

He opened the gate, she passed in, and he led her round the 
house to the enclosure at the back, where they could talk in 
greater privacy. Then he continued: 
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« You are right, Madame. 1 am here to try to do God's 
work, and sometimes it is better to act for a human being, per 
hape, even than to pray for him. I will tell you that I feel an 
almost invincible repugnance to Monsieur Androvsky, a repug- 
nance that is almost stronger than my will to hold it in check.” 
He shivered alightly. *' But, with God's help, 1”11 conquer 
that. If he stavs on here I'll try to be his fmend. 1'1I 
do all I can. If he is unhappy, far away from good, per- 
haps — I say it humblv, Madame, I assure you — I might 
help him. But” —and here his face and manner changed, 
became firmer, more dominating — *' you are not a priest, 
and = 

*« No, only a woman,” she said, interrupting him. 

Something in her voice arrested him. There was a lo 
silence in which they paced slowly up and down on the san 
between the palm trees. "The twilight was dying into night. 
Already the tom-toms were throbbing in the street of tle 
dancers, and the shriek of the distant pipes was faintly heard. 
At last the priest spoke again. 

« Madame,” he said, ** when you came to me this afternoon 
there was something that you could not tell me.” 

ów Ves.” 

« Had it anything to do with Monsieur Androvsky ? * 

« |] meant to ask vou to advise me about myself.” 

< My advice to you was and is— be strong but not too 
foolhardy.” 

* Beliere me I will try not to be foolhardy. But you said 
something else too, something about women. Don't you re- 
member?" 

She stopped, took his hands impulsivelv and preseed them. 

« Father, I *ve scarcely ever been of anv use all my life. 
I "ve ecarcely ever tried to be. Nothing within me said, * You 
could be, and if it had I was so dulled by routine and sorrow 
that I don't think I should have heard it. But here it is 
different. I am not dulled. I can hear. And — suppoee I 
can be of use for the first time! You wouldn't say to me, 
* Don't try!” You could n't say that? ” 

He stood holding her hands and looking into her face for a 
moment. Then he said, half-humorously, half-sadly: 

« My child, perhaps you know your own strength best. Pen 
hape your safest spiritual director is your own heart, Whe 
knows? But whether it be so or not you will not take advice 
from me.” 
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She knew that was true now and, for a moment, felt almoet 
ashamed. 

« Forgive me,” she said. * But —it is strange, and may 
seem to you ridiculous or even wrong — ever since I have been 
here I have felt «s if everything that happened had been 
arranged beforehand, as if it had to happen. And I feel that, 
too, about the future.” 

'« Count Anteoni's fatalism! ” the priest said, with a touch 
of impatient irritation. * I know. It is the guding spirit of 
this land. And vou too are going to be led by it. "Take care! 
You have come to a land of fire, and I think you are made of 
fire.” 

For a moment she saw a fanatical expression in his eyes. 
She thought of it as the look of the monk cerushed down within 
his soul. He opened his lips aga, as if to pour forth upon 
her a torrent of burning words. But the look died away, and 
they parted quietlv like two good friends. Yet, as she went to 
the hotel, she knew that Father Roubier could not giwe her the 
kind of help she wanted, and she even fancied that perhape no 
priest could. Her heart was in a turmonl, and she seemed to be 
in the midst of a crowd. 

Batouch was at the door, looking elaboratelv contrite and 
ready with his he. He had been seized with fever an the night, 
in token whereof he held up handx which began to shake like 
wind-swept leaves. Only now had he been able to drag himself 
from his quilt and, still afirted as he was, to creep to his 
honoured patron and crave her pardon. Domini gave it with 
an abstracted carelessness that evidentlv hurt his pride, and 
was ing into the hotel when he said: 

* |rena is going to marry Hadj, Madame.” 

Since the fracas at the dancing-house both the dancer and 
her victim had been under lock and kev. 

« [o marry her after she tried to kill him! ” said Domini. 

« Yes, Madame. He loves her as the palm tree loves the sun. 
He will take her to his room, and she will wear a vcil, and 
work for him and never go out any more.” 

« What! She will live like the Arub women?” 

* Of course, Madame. But there is a very nice terrace on 
the roof outside Hadj's room, and Hadj will permit her to take 
the air there, in the evening or when it is hot.” 

" She must love Hadj very much.” ; 

* She does, or why should she to kill him?” 

So that was an African love — a knife-thrust and a taking of 
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the veil! The thought of it added a further complication to 
the disorder that was in her mind. 

< I will see you after dinner, Batouch,” she said. 

She felt that she must do something, go somewhere that 
Bi She could not remain quiet. 

atouch drew himself up and threw out his broad chest. His 
air gave place to importance, and, as he leaned against the 
white pillar of the arcade, folded his ample burnous round him, 
and glanced up at the sky he saw, in fancy, a five-franc piece 
glittering in the chariot of the moon. 

The priest did not come to dinner that night, but Androvsky 
was already at his table when Domini came into the salle-d- 
manger. He got up from his seat and bowed formally, but did 
not speak. Remembernng his outburst of the morning she 
realised the suspicion which her second interview with the 
ię had probably created in his mind, and now she was not 

ree from a feehng of discomfort that almost resembled guilt. 
For now she had been led to discuss Androrsky with Father 
Roubier, and had 1t not been almost an apology when she said, 
* | know he is not evil '? Once or twice during dinner, when 
her eyes met Androvsky': for a moment, she imagined that 
he must know why she had been at the priests house, that 
anger was steadily increasing in him. 
le was a man who hbated to be obserred, to be ceriticised. 
His sensitiveness was altogether abnormal, and made her won- 
der afresh where his previous life had been passed. It must 
surely have been a verv sheltered existence. Contact with the 
warld blunts the fine edge of our feeling with regard to others” 
opinion of us. In the world men learn to be heedless of the 
everlasting buzz of comment that attends their goings out and 
their comings in. But Androvsky was hke a youth, alive to 
the tiniest whisper, eet on fire by a glanee. To such a nature 
life in the world must be perpetua] torture. She thought of 
him with a sorrow that — stranyely in her — was not tinged 
with contempt. That which manifested by another man would 
certainly have mored her to impatience, if not to wrath, in 
this man woke other sensations — curiosity, pitv, terror. 

Yes — terror. To-night she knew that. The long day, be- 
gun in the semi-darkness before the dawn and ending in the 
semi-darkness of the twilight, had, with its erenta that would 
have seemed to another ordinary and trivial enough, carried 
her forward a som on an emotional pilgrimage. The half- 
veiled warninge of Count Anteoni and of the priest, followed 
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by the latter's almost passionately abrupt plain speaking, had 
not been without effect. To-night something of Europe and 
her life there, with its civilised experience and drastic training 
in the management of woman's relations with humanity in 
general, crept back under the palm trees and the brilliant stars 
of Africa; and despite the fatalisn condemned by Father 
Ronbier, she was more conscious than she had hitherto been 
of how others — the outside world — would be likely to regard 
her acquaintance with Androrsky. She stood, as it were, and 
looked on at the events in which she herself had been and was 
involved, and in that moment she was first aware of a thrill 
of something akin to terror, as if, perhaps, without knowing it, 
she had been moving amid a great darkness, as if perhaps a 
great darkness were approaching. Suddenly she saw Androv- 
sky as some strange and ghastly figure of legend; as the wan- 
dering Jew met bv a traveller at cross roads and distinguished 
for an instant in an obhque lightning tłash; as Vanderdecken 
passing in the hurricane and throwiny a blond-red illumina- 
tion from the sails of his haunted ship; as the everlasting 
elimber of the Brocken, as the shrouded Arab of the Eastern 
legend, who announced coming disaster to the wanderers in the 
desert by beating a death-roll on a drum among the dunes. 

And w:th Count Anteoni and the priest she set another fig- 
ure, that of the sand diviner, whose tortured face had suggested 
a man looking on a fate that was terrible. Had not he, too, 
warned her? Had not the warmny been threefold, been given 
to her by the world, the Church, and the underworld — the 
world beneath the veil? 

She met Androvskv's eves. He was getting up to leave the 
room. His movement caught her awav from thing visionary, 
but not from worldly things. She still looked on herself mov- 
ing amid these events at which her world would laugh or 
wonder, and perhaps for the fit time in her life she waa 
uneasily self-conscions because of the self that watched her- 
self, as if that self held something coldly satirical that mocked 
at her and marvelled. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


M HAT SHALL I DO TO-NIGHT?” 

Alone in the now empty sulle-i-manger Domini 
asked herself the question. She was restless, terribly restless 
in mind, and wanted dustraction. "The 1dea of going to her 
room, of reading, even of sitting quietly 1n tle verandah, was 
intolerable to her. She longed for action, swiftness, excite- 
ment, the help of outside things, of that exterior life which 
she had told Count Anteoni she had begun to see as a inirage. 
Had she been 1n a city she would have gone to a theatre to 
witness some tremendous drama, or to hear some passionate 
or terrible opera. Beni-Mora might have been a place of manv 
and strange tragedies, would be no doubt again, but it offered 
at this moment little to satisfy her mood. "The dances of the 
Cafós Maures, the songs of the smokers of the keef, the long 
histories of the story-tellers between the lighted candles — she 
wanted none of these, and, for a moment, she wished she were 
in London, Paris, anv great capital that spent itself to suit the 
changing moods of men. With a sigh she got up and went out 
to the Arcade. Batouch joined her immediately. 

*« What can I do to-night, Batouch?" she said. 

« [here are the femmes mauresques,” he began. 

«No, no.” 

« Would Madame like to hear the story-teller?” 

«No. I should not understand him.” 

* | can explain to Madame." 

«4 No.” 

She stepped out into the road. 

«There will be a moon to-night, won't there?” she said, 
looking up at the starry sky. 

« Yea, Madame, later." 

' What time will it rise? ” 

* Between nine and ten.” 

She stood in the road, thinking. It had occurred to her that 
she had never seen moonrise in the desert. 

*" And now it is ” — she looked at her watch — * only eight.” 
w Does Madame wish to see the moon come up pouring upon 

e ms — 

* Don't talk so much, Batouch,” she said brusquely. 

To-night the easy and luscious imaginings of the poet wor- 

16 
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ried her like the cry of a mosquito. His presence even dis- 
turbed ber. Yet what could she do without him? After a 
pause she said: 

« Can one go into the desert at night? ” 

« On foot, Madame? It would be dangerous. One cannot 
tell what may be in the desert by night.” 

These words made her long to go. They had a charm, a 
violence perhaps, of the unknown. 

'* One might ride,” she said. * Why not? Who cuuld hurt 
us if we were mounted and armed? ” 

* Madame is brare as the panther in the forests of the 
Djurdjurah.” 

* And you, Batouch? Aren't you brave?” 

« Madame, I am afraid of nothing.” 

He did not sav it boastfullv, like Hadj, but calmly, almost 
loftily. 

*« Well, we are neither of us afraid. Let us ride out on the 
Tombouctou road and see the moon rise. [I'll go and put on 
my habit.” 

* Madame should take her revolver.” 

« Of course. Bring the horses round at nine.” 

When she had put on her habit it was only a few minutes 
after eight. She longed to be in the saddle, gong at full speed 
up the long, white road between the palma. Physical move- 
ment was necessary to her, and she begun to pace up and down 
the rerandah quicklv. She wished she had ordered the horses 
at once, or that she could do something definite to fill ap the 
time till they came. As she turned at the end of the verandah 
she saw a wlute form approaching her; when it drew near she 
recognised Hadj, looking self-conscious and mischievous, but 
a little tnumphant too. At this moment she was gład to sce 
him. He received her congratulatione on his recovery and 
approaching marriage with a sort of skittish gaiety, but she 
soon discovered that he had come with a money-making reason. 
Having seen his cousin safely off the premiseś, it had evidently 
occurred to him to turn an honest pennv. And penniee were 
now specially needful to him in view of married life. 

* Does Madame wish to see something strange and wonder- 
ful to-night? ” he asked, after a moment, looking at her nide- 
waya out of the corners of his wicked eves, which, as Domini 
could see, were swift to read character and mood. 

< | am going out riding.” 

He looked astonished. 
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« In the night? ” 

* Yes. Batouch has gone to fetch the horses.” 

Hadj's face became a mask of sulkinese. 

«]f Madame goes out with Batouch she will be killed. 
There are robbers in the desert, and Batouch is afraid of 7 

«(Could we see the strange and wonderful thing in an 
hour?” she interrupted. 

The gay and skittsh expression returned instantly to his 
face. 

** Yes, Madame.” 

« What is ut”" 

He shook his head and made an artful gesture with his 
hand in the ar. 

*« Madame shall sec.” 

His long eves were full of mystery, and he mored towards 
the staircase. 

« Come, Madame.” 

Domim laughed and followed him. She felt as if she were 
plaving a game, vet her curiosity was roused. Thev went 
softly down and slipped out of the hotel hke children fearing 
to be caught. 

« Batouch will be angry. There will be white foam on his 
lips,” whispered Hadj, dropping his chin and chuckling low in 
his throat. ** This wav, Madame." 

He led her quickly across the gardens to the Rue Berthe, 
and down a number of small streets, till thev reached a white 
house before which, on a hump, threc palm trees grew from 
one trunk. Bevond was waste ground, and further away a 
stretch of sand and low dunes lost in the darkness of the, as 
yet, mooniess night. Iomini looked at the house and at Hadj, 
and wondered if it would be foolish to enter. 

«What is it?" she asked again. 

But he only replied, * Madame will see! ” and struck his fiat 
hand upon the door. It was opened a little wav, and a broad 
face covered with httle humps and dents showed, the thick lips 
parted and mnttering quickly. Then the face was withdrawn, 
the door opened wider, and Hadj beckoned to Domini to go in. 
After a moment's hesitation she did so, and found herself in 
a amall interior court, with a tiled floor, pillars, and high upa 
gallery of carved wood, from which, doubtless, dwelling-rooms 
ope In the court, upon cushions, were seated four vacant- 
looking men, with bare arms and lege and long matted hair, 
before a brazier, from which rose a sharply pungent perfume. 
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Two of these men were very young, with pale, ascetic faces and 
weary eyes. Thev looked like young priests of the Sahara. At 
a short distance, upon a red pillow, sat a tiny boy of about three 
years old, dressed in yellow and green. When Domini and 
Hadj came into the court no one looked at them except the 
child, who stared with slowlv-rolling, solemn eves, slightly 
shifting on the pillow. Hadj beckoned to Domini to seat her- 
self upon some rugs between the pillars, sat down beside her 
and began to make a cigarette. Complete silence prevailed. 
The four men stared at the brazier, holding their nostrils over 
the incense fumes which rose from 1t in airy spirals. The 
child continued to stare at Domini. Hadj lit his cigarette. 
And time rolled on. 

Domini had desired violence, and had been conveyed into a 
dumbness of mystery, that fell upon her turmoil of spirit like 
a blow. What struck her as especially strange and unnatural 
was the fact that the men with whom she was Bitting in the 
dim court of this lonely house had not looked at her, did not 
appear to know that she was there. Hadj had caught the 
aroma of their meditanons with the perfume of the incense, 
for his eves had lost their mischief and become gloomily pro- 
found, as if they stared on byyone centuries or watched a far- 
off future. Even the child began to look elderlv, and worn as 
with fastings and with watchinygs. As the fumes perpetually 
ascended from the red-hot coals of the brazier the sharp smell 
of the perfume grew stronger. There was in it something pro- 
vocative and exciting that was like a sound, and Domini 
marvelled that tbe four men who crouched over it and drank 
it in perpetually could be unaffected by its influence when she, 
who was at some distance from it, felt dawning on her desires 
of movement, of action, almost a physical necessity to get up 
and do something extraordinary, absurd or passionate, such 88 
she had never done or dreamed of till this moment. 

A low grow! like that of a wild beast broke the silence. 
Domini did not know at first whence it came. She stared at 
the four men, but they were all gazing vacantly into the 
brazier, their naked arms dropping to the floor. She głanced 
at Hadj. He was delicately taking a cigarette paper from a 
little case. The child — no, it was absurd even to think of 
a child emitting such a sound. 

Someone growled again more fiercely, and this time Domini 
saw that it was the palest of the ascetic-looking youtba. He 
shook back his long hair, rose to his feet with a bound, and 
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moving into the centre of the court gazed ferociously at his 
companions. As if in obedience to the glance, two of them 
stretched their arms backwards, found two tom-toms, and be- 
gan to beat them loudly and monotonously. The young ascetic 
bowed to the tom-toms, dropping his lower jaw and jumping 
on his bare feet. He bowed again as if saluting a fetish, and 
again and again. Ceaselessly he bowed to the tom-toms, always 
jumping softly from the pavement. His long hair fell over 
his face and back from his shoulders with a monotonous regu- 
larity that imitated the tom-toms, as if he strove to mould his 
life in accord with the fetish tw which he offered adoration. 
Flecks of foam appeared upon his hps, and the asceticism in 
his eves changed to a bestia] glare. His whole body was in- 
volved 1n a long and snake-like undulation, above which his 
hair flew to and fro. Presently the second youth, moving rer- 
erently like a priest about the altar, stole to a corner and re- 
turned with a large and curred sheet of glass. Without looking 
at Domini he came to her and placed it in her hands. When 
the dancer saw the glass he stoad still, growled again long 
and furiously, threw himself on his knees before Domini, 
licked his lips, then, abruptly thrusting forward his face, set 
his teeth in the sheet of glass, bit a large piece off, crunched it 
up with a loud noise, swallowed it with a gulp, and growled 
for more. She fed him again, whule the tom-toms went on 
roaming, and the child sn its red pillow watched with ita weary 
eyes. And when he was full fed, only a fragment of glass re- 
mained between her fingers. he fell upon the ground and lay 
like one in a trance. 

Then the second vouth bowed to the tom-toms, leaping gently 
on the parement, foamed at the mouth, growled. snuffed up the 
incense fumes, shook his long mane, and placed his naked fcet 
in the red-hot coals of the brazier. He plucked out a coal and 
rolled his tongue round it. He placed red coals under his bare 
armpits and kept them there, pressing his arms against his sides. 
He held a coal, hke a monocle, in his eve socket against his eve. 
And all the time he sh and bowed and foamed, undulating 
his body like a snake. The child looked on with a still gravity, 
and the tom-toms never ceased. From the gallery above 
painted faces peered down, but Domini did not see them. Her 
attention was taken captive by the young priesta of the Sahara. 
For so she called them in her mind, realising that there were 
religious fanatics whose half-crazy derotion seemed to lift them 
above the ordinary dangere to the body. One of the musicians 
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now took his turn, throwing his tom-tom to the eater of glasa, 
who had wakened from his trance. He bowed and leaped; 
thrust spikes behind hs eves, through his cheeks, his lips, his 
arms; drove a long nail into his head with a wooden hammer; 
stood upon the sharp edge of an upturned sword-blade. With 
the pc: protruding from his face in all directions, and his 
eyes bulging ont from them like balls, he spun in a maze of 
hair. barking hke a dog. The child regarded him with a still 
attention, and the incense fumes were cloudv in the court. 
Then the last of the four men sprang up in the midst of a 
more passionate uproar from the twm-toms. He wore a filthy 
burnous, and, with a shriek, he plunged his hand Into its hood 
and threw some squirnung thungs upon the tloor. Thev began to 
run, rearing stuff tas into the air. He sank down, blew upon 
them, caught them, lettiny them zet their tail weapons in hus 
fingers. and hfung them thus, ambedded, high above the floor. 
Then again he put them down, breathed upon each one, drew 
a circle round vach with lvs foretinger. His face had suddenly 
become intense, hypnotic. The scorpions, as if mesimerised, 
remained utterły stull, each in its place within 1ta unaginary 
circie, that had become a cage; and their master bowed to the 
fetish of the tom-toms, leaped, rrinned, and bowed again, un- 
dulating hs body m a maze of huanar. 

Domini felt as if she, hke the scorpions, had been mesmer- 
ised. She, two, was zureły bound in a circle, breathed upon by 
some arrogant breath of fanalciem, comimanded by some 
horrid power. She looked at the scormons and felt a sort of 
pity for them. From time to tume the bowing fanatic glanced 
at them through his hair out of the corners of his eves, licked 
his hps, shook his -houlders, and uttered a long howl, thrilling 
with the note of greed. The tom-toms pulsed faster and 
faster, louder and louder, and all the men began to sing a 
fierce chant, the song surely of desert souls driven crazy by 
religion. One of the scorpions mosed slightlv, reared ita tail, 
began to run. lnstantlv, as If at a signal, the dancer fell upon 
his kneeć, bent down his head, reized 11 in his teeth, aaehed 
it and swallowed it. At the same moment with the uproar of 
the tom-toms there mingled a loud knocking on the door. 

Hadj's lips curled back from his pornted teeth and he looked 
dangerous. 

* ftia Batouch!” he snarled. | 

Domini got up. Without a word, turning her back upon the 
court, she made her way out, still liearing the howl of the 
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scorpion-eater, the roar of the tom-toms, and the knocking 
on the door. Hadj followed her quickly, protesting. At 
the door was the man with the pitted white face and the 
thick lips. When he saw her he held out his hand. She 
gave him some money, he opened the door, and she came 
out into the night by the triple palm tree. Batouch stood 
there looking furious, with the bridles of two horses across 
his arm. lie began to speak in Arabic to Hadj, but che 
stopped him with an imperious pesture, gare Hadj his fee, 
and in a moment was in the saddle and cantering away into 
the dark. She heard the gallop of Batouch's horse coming up 
behind her and turned her head. 

« Batouch,” she said, ** you are the smartest ” — ehe used the 
word chic —** Arab here. Do you know what is the fashion 
in London when a lady rdes out with the attendant who 
guards her — the reallv smart thing to do?” 

She was plaving on bis vamity. He responded with a ready 
smile. 

* No, Madame." 

* "[he attendant rides at a ehort distance hehind her, so that 
BO one can coine up near her without his knowledge.” 

Batouch fel] back, and Domni cantered on, congratulating 
herself on the success of her cxpedient. 

She passed through the ullaye, full of stralhng white fig= 
ures, lights and the sound of music, and was soon at the end of 
the long, straight round that was sienmiicant to her as no other 
road had cver been. Each tume she saw at, stretchng on till it 
was lost an the serried masses of the palins, her imagination was 
stirred by a lonnny to wander through barbaric lands, by a 
pomad feeling that was almost irresistuble. Tlns road was a 
track of fate to her. When she was on it she had a strange 
sensation as if she changed, developed, drew near to some 1deal. 
It influenced her as one person may influence another. Now 
for the first time she was on it in the night, nding on the 
crowded shadows of its palms. She drew rein and went more 
slowly. She had a desire to be noiselese. 

In the obscurity the thickets of the palma looked more erotic 
than in the light of dav. "There was no motion in them. Each 
tree stood like a delicately carven thiny, slhouetted against the 
remote purple of the sond. ln the profound firmament the 
stars burned with a tremulous ardour thev never show in 
northern skies. 'Thc mystery of this African night rose not 
from vaporous veils and the long movement of winds, but was 
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breathed out by clearness, brightness, stillness. It was the 
deepest of all mystery — the mystery of rastness and of peace. 

No one was on the road. "The sound of the horse's feet were 
sharply distinct in the night. On all sides, but far off, the 
guard dogs were barking by the hidden homes of men. The 
air was warm as in a hothouse, but light and faintly impreg- 
nated with perfume shed surely by the mystical garmenta of 
night as she ghded on with Domini towards the desert. From 
the blackness of the palms there came sometimes thin notes of 
the birds of mght, the whizzing noise of insects, the glassy pipe 
of a frog an the reeds bv a pool belund a hot brown wall. 

Nhe rode through oneof the villages of old Beni-Mora, silent, 
unhghted, with empty strects and closed cafjćs maures, touched 
her horse with the whip, and cantered on at a quicker pace. As 
she drew near to the desert her desire to be in it increased. 
There was some coar grass here. "The palm trees grew less 
thicklv. She heard more clearlv the barking of the Kabyle 
dogs, and knew that tents were not far off. Now, between the 
trunks of the trees, she saw the twinkhng of distant fires, and 
the sound of running water fell on her cars, mingling with the 
persistent noise of the insects, and the farnt cries of the birds 
and frogs. ln frent, where the road came nut from the 
shadows of the last trers, lay a vast drmness, not wholły unlike 
another starles= sky, strewhed beneath the starry sky in which 
the moon had not veto risen. She set her horse at a gallop and 
came into the desert, rushing through the dark. 

* Madame! Madame'" 

Batouch's voice was calling her. She galloped faster, like 
one in flight. Her horse's feet padded over sand almost as 
softly as a camels. (The vast drmneśs was surely coming to 
meet her, to take her to iteelf in the night. But suddenly 
Ratouch rode furiously up beside her, his burnous flying out 
behind him over his red saddle. 

* Madame, we must not go further, we must keep near the 
Oasis.” 

«Why? 

* [t 18 not safe at night in the desert, and besides = 

His horse plunged and nearly rocketed against hera She 
pulled in. His company took away her desire to keep on. 

« Besides? 

Leaning over his saddle peak he said mysteriously: 

* Besides, Madame, someone has been following us all the 
way from Beni-Mora.” 
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«« Who? 2» 

« A horseman. [I have heard the beat of the hoofs on the 
hard road. Once I stopped and turned, but I could see noth- 
ing, and then I could hear nothing. He, too, had stopped. 
But when I rode on again soon I heard him once more. 
Someone found out we were going and has come after us.” 

She looked back into the violet night without speaking. 
She heard no sound of a horse, saw nothing but the dim trac 
and the faint, shadowy blackness where the palms began. Then 
she put her hand into the pocket of her saddle and silently 
held up a tiny revolver. 

« [ know, but there might be more than one. I am not 
afraid, but if anything happens to Madame no one will ever 
take me as a guide any more.” 

She smiled for a moment, but the smile died away, and again 
she looked into the night. She was not afraid physically, but 
she was conscious of a certain uneasinesR. The day had been 
long and troubled, and had left its mark upon her. Restlesa- 
ness had drven her forth into the darkness, and behind the 
restlessness there was a hint of the terror of which she had been 
aware when she was left alone in the sallc-i-manger. Was it 
not that vague terror which, shaking the restlessness, had sent 
her to the white house by the triple palm tree, had brought 
her now to the desert? she asked herself, whule she listened, 
and the hidden horseman of whom Batouch had spoken became 
in her imagination one with the legendary victims of fate; 
with the Jew by the cross roads, the mariner beating ever 
about the rock-bound shores of the world, tbe climber in the 
witches” Sabbath, the phantom Arab in the sand. Stull hold- 
ing her revolver, she turned her horse and rode slowly towards 
the distant fires, from which came the barking of the dogs. At 
some hundreds of vards from them she paused. 

* [ shall stay here," she said to Batouch. * Where does the 
moon rise?" 

He stretched his arm towards the desert, which sloped 
gently, almost imperceptibly, towards the east. 

« Ride back a little way towards the oasis. The horseman 
was behind us. If he is still following you will meet him. 
Don't go far. Do as I tell you, Batouch.” 

With obrious reluctance he obeved her. She saw him pull 
b his horee at a distance where he had her just in sh 
en she turned so that she could not see him and loo 
<owards the desert and the east. "The revolver seemed unnat- 
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urally heavy in her hand. She ced at it for a moment and 
listened with intensity for the of horse'a hoofs, and her 
wakefu) imagination created a sound thąż was non-existent in 
her ears. With it she heard a gallop that was spectral as the 
op of the black horses which carried Mephistopheles and 
aust to the abyse. It died away almoet at once, and she 
knew it for an imagination. To-night she was peopling the 
desert with phantoms. Even the firea of the nomads were as 
the fires that fiicker in an abode of witches, the shadows that 
passed before them were as goblins that had come up out of the 
sand to hold revel in the moonlight. Were they, too, waiting 
for a signal from the sky? 

At the thought of the moon she drew up the reins that had 
been lying loosely on her borse's neck and rode some pźces 
forward and away from the fires, still holding the revolver in 
her hand. Of what use would it be against the spectres of the 
Sahara? The Jew would face it without fear. Why not the 
Dozen of Batouch? She dropped it into the pocket of the 
saddle. 

Far away in the east the darkness of the sky was slow! 
fading into a luminous mystery that rose from the underworld, 
a mystery that at first was faint and tremulous, pale with a 
ee of silver and primrose, but that deepened slowly into a 
ive and ardent gold against which a group of three palm trees 
detached themselves from the desert like mesesengers sent forth 
by it to give a salutation to the moon. They were jet black 
against the gold, distinct though very distant. The night, and 
the vast plain from which they rose, lent them a significance 
that was unearthly. Their long, thin stems an ing, 
feathery leaves were living and pathetie as the night thoughte 
of a woman who has suffered, but who turns, with a of 
ing that will not be denied, to the luminance dwells 

of the world. And those black palms against the 
gold, that stillness of darkness and light in immensity, ban- 
whed Domini's faint sense of horror. "The spectres faded away. 
She fixed her cyea on the 

Now al! the notes of the living things that do not aleep by 
night, but make musie by reedy pools, in underwood, the 
blades of grass and along the banks of streama, were audible to 
her , flling ber mind with the mra of existence. The 
glany note of the froga was like a falling of somęthing mnali 
and pointed opon a sheet of crystal. "The whirs of the ingects 
sugęcsted a ceaselesaly active mentality. "The faint ories of the 
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birds dropped down like jewels slipping from the trees. And 
suddenly she felt that she was as nothing in the vastness and 
the complication of the night. Even the passion that she knew 
lay, like a dark and silent flood, within her soul, a flood that, 
once released from its boundaries, had surely the power to rush 
irresistibly forward to submerge old landmarks and change the 
face of a world — even that seemed to lose its depth for a mo- 
ment, to be shallow as the first ripple of a tide upon the sand. 
And she forgot that the first ripple has all the ocean behind it. 

Red deepened and glowed in the gold behind the three 
pałms, and the upper rim of the round moon, red too as blood, 
crept about the desert. Ioomini, leaning forward with one hand 
upon her horses warm neck, watched until the full circle was 
poised for a moment on the horizon, holding the palms in ita 
frame of fire. She had never seen a moon look so immense 
and so virid as this moon that came up into the night like a 
portent, fierce vet serene, moon of a barharic world, such as 
might have shone upon Herod when he heard the voice of the 
Baptist in his dungeon. or upon the wife of Pilate when in a 
dream she was troubled. It suggested to her the powerful 
watcher of tragic events fraught with long chains of conse- 
quence that would last on through centuries, as it turned its 
blood-red gaze upon the desert. upon the palms, upon her, and, 
leaning upon her horse's neck, she too — like Pilates wife — 
fell into a sost of strange and troubled dream for a moment, 
full of strong, vet ghastly. light and of shapes that fiitted 
across a background of fire. 

In it she saw the priest with a fanatica] look of warning in 
his eyes, Count Anteoni beneath the trees of his garden, the 
perfume-eeller in his dark bazaar, Irena with her long throat 
exposed and her thin arms drooping. the sand diviner spread- 
ing forth his hands, Androvsky galloping upon a home as if 
pursued. This last vision returned again and again. As the 
moon rose a stream of light that scemed tragic fell across the 
desert and was woven mysteriously into the light of her waking 
dream. "The three palme looked larger. She fancied that she 
saw them growing, becoming monatrous as they stood in the 
very centre of the path of the nocturnal glory, and suddenly 
she remembered her thought when she sat with Androvsky in 
the = that feeling grew in human hearts like palms rising 
in the desert. But these palms were tragic and aspired towards 
the blood-red moon. Suddeniv she was seized with a fear of 
teeling, of the growth of an intense sensation within her, and 
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realised, with an almost feverish vividness, the impotence of a 
soul caught in the grip of a great passion, swayed hither and 
thither, (ed into strange p along the edges, perhaps into 
depths of immeasurable abysses. She had said to Androvsky 
that she woułd rather be the centre of a world tragedy than die 
without having felt to the uttermost even if it were sorrow. 
Was not that the speech of a mad woman, or at least of a 
woman who was so ignorant of the lifeof feeling that her words 
were idle and ridiculous? Again she felt desperatelv that she 
did not know herself, and this lack of the most essential of all 
knowledge reduced her for a moment to a bitterness of despair 
that seemed worse than the bitterness of death. The vastneas of 
the desert appalled her. "The red moon held within its circle all 
the blood of the martyrs, of hfe, of ideal». She shivered in the 
saddle. Her nature seemed to shrink and quiver, and a cry for 

rotection rose within her, the ery of the woman who cannot 
ace life alone, who must find a protector, and who must eling 
to a strong arm. who needs man as the world needs od. 

Then again it seemed to her that she saw Androrsky gallop= 
ing upon a horse as if pursued. 

Mored by a desire to do something to combat this strange 
despair, born of the moonrise and the night, she sat erect in her 
saddle, and resolute.y looked at the desert, striving to get away 
from herself in a hard contemplation of the details that sur- 
rounded her, the outward things that were coming each mo- 
ment into clearer view. She gazed steądily towards the palma 
that sharpiy cut the moonlight. As she did so something black 
moved away from them, as if at had been part of them and now 
detached itself with the intention of approaching her along the 
track. At first it was merely a moving blot, formlese and 
small, but as it drew nearer she saw that it was a horseman 
riding slowly, perhaps stealthily, acrose the sand. She glanced 
behind her, and saw Batouch not far off, and the fires of the 
nomads. "Then she turned again to watch tle horseman. He 
came steadily forward. 

« Madame |” 

It was the voice of Batouch. 

« Stay where you are! ” ahe called out to him. 

She heard the soft sound of the horse's feet and could see the 
attitude of its rider. He was leaning forward as if searching 
the night. She rode to meet him, and they camć to each other 
in the path of the light she had thought tragic. 

* You followed me?” 
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*« | cannot see you go out alone into the desert at night,” 
Androvsky Robel. 

* But you have no right to follow me.” 

"I cannot let harm come to you, Madame.” 

She was silent. A moment before she had been longing for 
a protector. One had come to her, the man whom she had been 
setting with those legendary figures who have saddened and 
appalled the imagination of men. She looked at the dark fig- 
ure of Androvsky leaning forward on the borse whose feet were 
set on the path of the moon, and she did not know whether she 
felt confidence in him or fear of him. ALI that the priest had 
said rose up in her mind, all that Count Anteoni had hinted 
and that had been visible in the face of the sand diviner. This 
man had followed her into the night as a guardian. Did she 
need someone, something, to guard her from him? A faint 
horror was still upon her. Perhaps he knew it and resented 
it, for he drew himzelf upright on his horse and spoke again, 
with a decision that was rare in him. 

« Let me send Batouch back to Beni-Mora, Madame.” 

«Why? ”' she asked, in a low voice that was full of hesita- 
tion. 

'« You do not need him now.” 

He was looking at her with a defiant, a challenging expree- 
sion that was his answer te her expression of vague distrust 
and apprehension. 

« How do you know that?" 

He did not answer the question, but only said: 

« It is better here without him. May I send him away, 
Madame? ” 

She bent her head. Androvsky rode off and she saw him 
speaking to Batouch, who shook his head as if in contradic- 
tion. 

« Batouch! ” she called out. * You can ride back to Beni- 
Mora. We shall follow directly.” 

The poet cantered forward. 

« Madame, it is not safe.” 

The sound of his voice made Domini suddenly know what 
she had not been sure of before — that she wished to be alone 
with Androvsky. 

* Go, Batouch !”* she said. © I tell you togo.” | 

Batouch turned his horee without a word, and disappeared 
into the darknes of the distant palma. 

When they were alone together Domini and Androvsky sat 
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silent on their horses for some minutes. Their faces were 
turned towards the desert, which was now luminous beneath 
the moon. Its loneliness was overpowering in the night, and 
made speech at first an impossibility, and even thought difi- 
cult. At last Androvsky said: 

<« Madame, why did you look at me like that just now, as if 
you — as if you hesitated to remain alone with me?” 

Suddenly she resolved to tell him of her oppression of the 
night. She felt as if to do so would relieve her of something 
that was like a pain at her heart. 

*« Has it never occurred to vou that we are strangers to each 
other? ” she said. © That we know nothing of each other's 
lives? What do you know of me or l of you?” 

He shifted in his saddle and moved the reins from one hand 
to the other, but said nothing. 

« Would it seem stranye to you if I did hesitate — if even 
now —— ” 

* Les,” he interrupted riolently, * it would seem strange to 
me. 

4ś Why? »» 

* You would relv on an Arab and not rely upon me,” he 
said with intense bitterncss. 

*« [I did not say Bo.” 

* Yet at firmt you wished to keep Batouch.”” 

śś Wes.” 

* Then 5 

* Batouch is my attendant.” 

* And I? Perhaps I am nothing but a man whom you dis- 
trust; whom — whom others tell you to think ill of.” 

« [ judge for myself.” 

« But if others speak ill of me” ” 

« It would not intłuence me — for long.” 

She added the last words after a pause. She wished to be 
strictly truthful, and to-night she was not sure that the worda 
of the priest had made no irapression upon her. 

* For long! ” he repcated. Then he said abruptly, * The 
priest hales me.” 

ść No.” 

« And Count Anteoni?” 

*" You interested Count Anteoni greatly.” 

* Interested him |! ” * 

His voice sounded intensely suspicious in the night. 

* Dow't you wish to interest anycne? It seems to me that 
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to be uninteresting is to live eternally alone in a sunless 
desert.” | 

« I wish — I should like to think that I—— * He stopped, 
then said, with a sort of ashamed determination: * Could I 
ever interest you, Madame? ” 

« Yes,” she answered quietly. 

* But you would rather be protected by an Arab than by 
me. The priest has s 

«'To-night I do not seem to be myself,” she sald, interrup- 
ting him. * Perhaps there is some physical reason. I got up 
very early, and — don't you ever feel oppressed, suspicious, 
doubtful of life, people, yourself, everything, without apparent 
reason? Don't you know what it is to have nightmare without 
sleeping ? ” 

«11 But you are different.” 

« To-night I have felt — I do feel as if there were tragedy 
near me, perhaps coming towards me,” she said simply, * and 
I am oppressed, I am almost afraid.” 

When she had said it she felt happier., as if a burden she 
carried were suddenly lighter. As he did not speak she 
glanced at him. "The moon rays lit up his face. it looked 
ghastly, drawn and old, so changed that she scarcely recognised 
it and felt, for a moment. as if she were with a stranger. She 
łooked away quicklv, wondering if what she had seen was 
merely some strange effect of the moon, or whether Androvsky 
was really altered for a moment bv the action of some terrible 
grief, one of those sudden sorrows that rush upon a man from 
the hidden depths of his nature and tear his soul, till hia whole 
being is lacerated and he feels as if his soul were fiesh and were 
streaming with the blood from mortal wounds. The silence 
between them was long. In it she presentlv heard a reiterated 
noise that sounded like struggle and pain made audible. It 
was Androvsky's breathing. In the soft and exquisite air of 
the desert he was gasping like a man shut up in a cellar. She 
looked again towards him, startled. As she did so he turned 
his horse sidewavs and rode awav a few paces. Then he pulled 
up his horse. He was now merely a black shape upon the 
moonlight, motionless and inaudible. She could not take her 
eyes from this shape. Its blacknesa suggested to her the black- 
ness of a gulf. Her memory still heard that sound of deep- 
drawn breathing oc gasping, heard it and quivered beneath it 
as a tender-hearted person quivers seeing a helpless creature 
being illsused. She hesitated for a moment, and then, carried 
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away by an irresistible impulse to try to soothe this eztremity 
of pm which she was unable to understand, she rode up to 
Androvsky. When she reached him she did not know what 
she had meant to say or do. She felt suddenly impotent and 
intrusive, and even horribly shy. But before she had time for 
speech or action he turned to her and said, lifting up his 
hands with the reins in them and then dropping them down 
heavily upon his horse's neck: 

<< Madame, I wanted to tell you that to-morrow I —— * 
He DD 

« Yes? ” she said. 

He turned his head away from her till she could not see 
his face. 

« [o-morrow I am leaving Beni-Jlora.” 

« T[o-morrow ! ” she said. 

She did not feel the horse under her, the reins in her hand. 
She did not see the desert or the moon. Though she was look- 
ing at Androvsky she no longer perceived him. At the sound 
of his worda it seemed to her as if all outside things she had 
ever known had foundered, like a ship whose bottom is ripped 
up by razor-edged rock, as if with them had foundered, too, 
al things within hemelf: thoughts, feelings, even the bodily 
powers that were oi the cesence of her life; sense of taste, 
smell, hearing, sight, the capacity of movement and of deliber- 
ate repose. Nothing seemed to remain except the knowledge 
that she was still alive and had spoken. 

« Yes, to-morrow I shall go away.” 

His face was still turned from her, and his voice sounded as 
if it spoke to someone at a distance, someone who could hear 
as man cannot hear. 

« [o-morrow,” she repeated. 

She knew she had spoken again, but it did not seem to her 
as if she had heard herself speak. She looked at her hands 
holding the reins, knew that she looked at them, yet felt as if 
she were not seeing them while she did so. "The moonlit desert 
'was surely flickering round her, and away to the horizon in 
waves that were caused by the disappearance of that ship which 
had suddenly foundered with all its countlese livea. d she 
knew of the movement of these waves as the soul of one of the 
drowned, already released from the body, might know of the 
movement on the surface of the sea beneath which its body 
was hidden. 

Bat the soul was evidently nothing without the body, or, at 
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most, merely a continuance of power to know that all which 
been was no more. All which had been was no more. 

At last her mind began to work again, and those words went 
through it with persistence. She thought of the fascination of 
Africa, that enormous, overpowering fascination which had 
taken posaeesion of her body and spirit. What had become of 
it? What had become of the romance of the palm gardens, of 
the brown villages, of the red mountains, of the white town 
with ite lights, its white figures, its throbbing music? And the 
mystica| attraction of the desert — where was it now? Its 
voice, that had called her persistently, was suddenly silent. Its 
hand, that had been laid upon her, was removed. She looked 
at it in the moonlight and it was no longer the desert, sand 
with a soul in it, blue distances full of a musie of summons, 
spaces, peopled with spirits from the sun. It was only a barren 
waste of dried-up matter, arid, featureless, desolate, ghastly 
with the bones of things that had died. 

She heard the dogs barking by the tents of the nomads and 
the noises of the insects, but still she did not feel the horse 
underneath her. Yet she was gradually recovering her powers, 
and their recovery brought with it sharp, phvsical pain, such 
as is felt by a person who has been nearly drowned and is 
restored from unconaciousness. 

Androrsky turned round. She saw his eyes fastened R= 
her, and instantly pride awoke in her, and, with pride, her 
whole self. 

She felt hier horse under her, the reins in her hands, the 
stirrup at her foot. She moved in her saddle. The blood 
tingled in her veins fiercelv, bitterlv, as if it had become sud- 
denly acrid. She felt as if her face were scarlet, as if her 
whole body fushed, and as if the flush could be seen by her 
companion. For a moment she was clothed from head to foot 
in a fiery garment of shame. But she faced Androvsky with 
calm eyes, and her lipa smiled. 

« You are tired of it? ” she said. 

« I never meant to stay long,” he answered, looking down. 

« There ia not very much to do here. Shall we ride back to 
the village now?” 

She turned her horse, and as she did 80 cast one more glance 
at the three palm treee that stood far out on the path of the 
moon. "They looked like three malignant fatea lifting 22 
hands in malediction. For a moment she shivered in the sad- 
dle. Then she touched her horse with the whip and turned her 
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eyes away. Androvsky followed her and rode by her side in 
ence. 

To gain the oasis they passed near to the tenta of the 
nomads, whose fires were dying out. The guard dogs were 
barking furiously, and straining at the cords which fastened 
them to the tent pegs, by the short hedges of brushwood that 
sheltered the doors of filthy rags. "The Arabs were all within, 
no doubt huddled up on the ground asleep. One tent was 
pitched alone, at a considerable distance from the others, and 
under the first palms of the oasis. A fire smouldered before 
it, casting a flickering gleam of light upon something dark 
which lay upon the ground between it and the tent. Tied to 
the tent was a large white dog, which was not barking, but 
which was howling as if in agony of fear. Before Domini and 
Androvsky drew near to this tent the howling of the dog 
reached them and startled them. There was in it a note that 
seemed humanly expressive, as if it were a person trying to 
scream out words but unable to from horror. Both of 
instinctively pulled up their horses, listened, then rode for- 
ward. When they reached the tent they saw the dark thing 
lying by the fire. 

= tisit? ”” Domini whispered. 

« An Arab asleep, I suppose,” Androvskv answered, staring 
at the motionleas object. 

« But the dog —— " She looked at the white shape leaping 
frantically inst the tent. ** Are you sure? " 

« It must be. Look, it iwadped in ram adakadik 
covered.” 

« [I don't know.” 

She stared at itt The howling of the dog grew louder, 
as if it were straining every nerve to tell them something 
dreadful. 

« Do you mind getting off and seeing what itis? 1'1N hold 
the horse.” 

He swnng himself out of the saddle. She caught his rein 
and watched him go forward to the thing that lay by the fire, 
bend down over it, touch it, recoil from it, then — ss if with a 
determined effort — kneel down beside it on the ground and 
take s: 2 cake e gej pyząyć After a pupa of 
eontemp of what t idden he dropped the rags — 
or rather threw them from him with a violent gesture — got 
up and came back to Domini, and looked at her without speak- 
ing. She bent down. 
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«11 tell you,” she said. *I?ll tell you what it is. It 
a dead woman.” 

It seemed to her as if the dark thing lying by the fire was 
herself. 

« Yes,” he said. * It's a woman who has been strangled.” 

« Poor woman!” she said. * Poor — poor woman!” 

And it seemed to her as if she said it of herself. 


CHAPTER XV 





YING IN BED IN THE DARK THAT NIGART 
Domini heard the church clock chime the hours. She was 

not restless, thongh she was wakeful. Indeed, she felt like a 
woman to whom an injection of morphine had been adminia- 
tered, as if she never wished to move again. She lay there 
counting the minutes that made the passing hours, counting 
them calmly, with an inexorable and almost cold self-posses- 
sion. The process presently became mechanical, and she was 
able, at the same time, to dwell upon the events that had 
followed upon the discovery of the murdered woman by the 
tent: Androrsky's pulling aside of the door of the tent to find 
it empty, their short ride to the encampment close bv, their 
rousing up of the sleeping Arabs within, filthy nomada clothed 
in patched garments, unveiled women with wrinkled, staring 
faces and huge plaits of false hair and amulets. From the 
tents the strange figures had streamed forth into the light of 
the moon and the fading fires, gesticulating, talking loudly, 
furiousły, in an uncouth language that was unintelligible to 
her. Led by Androvsky they had come to the corpse, while 
the air was rent by the frantic barking of all the guard doga 
and the howling of the dog that had been a witness of the 
murder. Then in the night had risen the shril! wailing of the 
women, a wailing that seemed to pierce the stars and shudder 
out to the remotest confines of the desert, and in the cold white 
radiance of the moon a savage vision of grief had been pre- 
sented to'her eyes: naked arms gesticalating as if they strove 
to sammon vengeance from heaven, claw-like hands casting 
earth upon the heads from which dangled Fatma hands 
chains of tarnished silver and lumps of coral that reminded 
her of blood, bodies that swayed and writhed aa if 
stricken conrulsions or rent by seven devils. She remem- 
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bered how strange had seemed to her the vast calm, the vast 
silence, that encom this noisy outburst of humanity, 
how inflexible had looked the enormous moon, how unsym- 
pathetic the brightly shining stars, how feverish and irritable 
the flickering illumination of the flames that spurted up and 
fainted away like things still living but in the agonies of 
death. 

Then had followed her silent ride back to Beni-Mora with 
Androrsky along the straight road which had always fascinated 
her spirit of adniare, They had ridden slowly, without 
looking at each other, without exchanging a word. She had 
felt dry and weary, like an old woman who had passed through 
a long life of suffering and emerged into a region where any 
acute feeling is unable to exist, as at a certain altitude from 
the earth human life can no longer exist. "The beat of the 
horses” hoofs upon the road had sounded hard, as her heart 
felt, cold as the temperature of her mind. Her body, which 
usually swayed to her horse's slightest morement, was rigid in 
the saddle. She recollected that once, when her horse stum- 
bled, she had thrilled with an abrupt anger that was almost 
ferocious, and had lifted her whip to lash it. But the hand 
had zlipped down nervelessly, and she had fallen again into 
her frigid reverie. 

When they reached the hotel she had dropped to the ground 
heavily, and heavily had ascended the stepa of the verandah, 
followed by Androvsky. Without turning to him or biddi 
him good-night she had gone to her room. She had not ac 
with intentional rudeness or indifference — indeed, she had 
felt incapable of an intention. Simply, she had forgotten, for 
the first time perhaps in her life, an ordinary act of cou 
as an old person sometimes forgeta you are there and with- 
draws into himself. Androvsky had said nothing, had not 
tried to attract her attention to himself. She heard his 
iaą pasji poda on the verandah. "Then mechanically, she had 
un and got into bed, where she was now mechanically 
counting the passing moments. 

Presently she became aware of her own stillness and con- 
ae z z: teat. She 
gy, as it watchi own corpse as a Catholic keeps 
rigil beside a body that has not yet been put into the 
Bat in this chamber of death there were no fower:, zo lighted 
aaa EE She had to bed 
without praying, She remembered that now, but with indifter> 
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ence. Dead people do not pray. The living pray for them. 
But even the watcher could not pray. Another hour struck in 
the belfry of the church. She listened to the chime and left 
off counting the moments, and this act of cessatlon made more 
perfect the peace of the dead woman. 

When the sun rose her sensation of death passed away, 
leaving behind it, however, a lethargy of mind and body such 
as she had never known before the previous night. Suzanne, 
coming in to call her, exclaimed: 

« Mam'selle is ill? * 

« No. Why should I be ill?” 

« Mam'selle looks so strange,” the maid said, regarding her 
with round and curious eyes. '' As if—” 

She hesitated. 

« Give me my tea,” Domini said. 

When she was drinking it she asked: 

« Do you know at what time the train leaves Beni-Mora — 


the po train? ” 

« Yes, Mam'selle. There is only one in the day. It goes 
soon after twelve. Monsieur Helmuth told me.” 

ść Oh ? Ł 

* What gown will 2" 

« Any gown — the white linen one I had on yesterday.” 

« Yes, Mam'*Selle.” 

* No, not that. Any other gown. Is it to be hot? ” 

* Very hot, Mam'selle. "There is not a cloud in tbe sky.” 

« How strange!” Domini said, in a low voice that Suzanne 
did not hear. When she was up and dressed she said: 

« | am going out to Count Anteoni's garden. I think I'll 
— yes, I'll take a book with me.” 

he went into her little sałon and looked at the volumes 

acattered about there, some booka of devotion, travel, books on 
sport, Roesettis and Newman's poems, some French norels, 
and the novels of Jane Austen, of which, oddly, considering her 
nature, she was very fond. For the first time in her life they 
struck her as shrivelled, petty chronicles of shrivelled, blood- 
lose, artificia] lives. She turned back into her bedroom, took 
up the little white volume of the Zmifation, which lay always 
near her bed, and went out into the verandah. She looked 
neither to right nor left, but at once descended the staircase 
and took her way along the arcade. 

aS a= 
before knocking upon it. "The sight of the villa, the arches, 
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the white walls and clustering trees she knew so well hurt her 
so frightfully, so unexpectedly, that she felt frightened and 
sick, and as if she must go away quickly to some place which 
she had never seen, and which could call up no reminiscences 
in her mind. 

Perhaps she would have gone into the oasis, or along the 
path that skirted the river bed, had not Smain softly opened 
the gate and come out to meet her, holding a great velvety rose 
in his slim hand. 

He gave it to her without a word, smiling languidly with 
eyes in which the sun seemed caught and turned to glittering 
darkness, and as she took it and moved it in her fingere, look- 
ing at the wine-cołoured petals on which lay tiny drops of 
water gleaming with thin and silvery lights, she remem 
her first visit to the garden, and the mysterious enchantment 
that had fioated out to her through the gate from the golden 
vistas and the dusky shadows of the trees, the feeling of ro- 
mantic expectation that had stirred within her as she step 
on to the sand and saw before her the z E ways dis- 
appearing into dimness between the rills edged by the pink 
geraniumes. 

How long ago that seemed, like a remembrance of early 
childhood in the heart of one who is old. 

Now that the gate was open she resolved to go into the 
garden. She might as well be there as elsewhere. She stepped 
in, holding the rose in her hand. One of the drops of water 
słipped from an outer petal and fell upon the sand. She 
thought of it as a tear. The rose was weeping, but her eyes 
were dry. She touched the roee with her lipe. 

To-day the garden was like a stranger to her, but a stranger 
with whom she had once — long, long ago — been intimate, 
whom she had trusted, and by whom she had been betrared. 
She looked at it and knew that she had thought it beautiful 
and loved it. From its recesees had come to her troope of 
dreams. The leaves of its trees had touched her as with tender 
hands. The waters of ite rills had whispered to her of the 
hidden things that lie in the breast of joy. "The golden rays 
that pa ed through its scented alleys had played, too, through 
the 8 ac of her heart, making a warmth and light there 
that seemed to come from heaven. She knew this as one knows 
of the ap t humanity that greeted one's own 7 in 
the friend who is a friend no longer, and she sickened at it as 
at the thought of remembered intimacy with one proved 
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treacherous. "There seemed to her nothing ridiculous in this 
personification of the garden, as there had formerly seemed 
to her nothing ridiculous in her thought of the desert as a 
being; but the fact that she did thus instinctively personify 
the nature that surrounded her gave to the garden in her eyes 
an aspect that was hostile and even threatening, as if she faced 
a love now changed to hate, a cold and inimical watchfulnpess 
that knew too much about her, to which she had once told all 
her happy secreta and murmured all her hopes. She did not 
hate the garden, but she felt as if she feared it. The movwe- 
ments of ita leaves conveyed to her uneasiness. The hidden 
places, which once had been to her retreats peopled with tran- 
quil blessings, were now become ambushes in which lay lurking 
enemies. 

Yet she did not leave it, for to-day something seemed to tell 
her that it was meant that she should suffer, and she bowed in 
spirit to the decree. 

She went on slowly till she reached the fumoir. She entered 
it and sat down. 

She had not seen any of the gardeners or heard the note of 
a flute. The day was very still. She looked at the narrow 
doorway and remembered exactly the attitude in which Count 
Anteoni had stood during their first interview, holding a 
trailing branch of the bougainvillea in his hand. She saw 
him as a shadow that the desert had taken. Glancing down 
at the carpet sand she imagined the figure of the sand diviner 
crouching there and recalled his prophecy, and directly she 
did this she knew that she had believed in it. She had be- 
lieved tbat one day she would ride out into the desert in 
a storm, and that with her, enclosed in the curtains of a 
palanquin, there would be a companion. The Diviner had 
not told her who would be this companion. Darkness was 
about him rendering him invisible to the eyes of the scer. But 
her heart had told her. She had seen the other figure in the 
palanquin. It was a man. It was Androvsky. 

She had believed that he would go out into the desert with 
Androvsky, with this traveller of whose history, of whose soul, 
she knew nothing. Some inherent fatalism within her had 
told her so. And now — ? 

The darkness of the shade beneath the trees in this inmoet 
recems Of the fell upon her like the darkness of that 
storm in which the desert was blotted out, and it was fearful 
to her because she felt that she must travel in the storm alone. 
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Til now she had been very much alone in life and had realised 
that such solitude was dreary, that in it development was difi- 
cult, and that it checked the steps of the pilgrim who should 
go upward to the heighta of life. But never till now had she 
alt the fierce tragedy of solitude, the utter terror of it. As 
she sat in the fumotr, looking down on the smoothly-raked 
sand, she said to herself that till this moment she had never 
had any idea of the meaning of solitude. It was the desert 
within a human soul, but the desert without the sun. And she 
knew this because at last she loved. "The dark and silent fiood 
of passion that lay within her had been released from ita 
boundaries, the old landmarks were swept away for ever, the 
face of the world was changed. 

She lored Androvsky. Everything in her loved him; all 
that she had been, all that she was, all that she could ever be 
loved him; that which was physical in her, that which was 
spiritual, the brain, the heart, the soul, body and fiame burn 
within it — all that made her the wonder that is woman, lov 
him. She was love for Androvsky. It seemed to her that she 
was nothing else, had never been anything else. The past 
years were nothing, the pain by which she waa stricken when 
her mother fied, by which she was tormented when her father 
died blaspheming, were nothing. "There was no room in her 
for anything but love of Androrsky. At this moment eren her 
lore of God seemed to have been expelled from her. After. 
wards she remembered that. She did not think of it now. For 
her there was a universe with but one figure in it — Androv- 
sky. She was unconscious of herself except as love for him. 
She was unconscious of any Creative Power to whom she owed 
the fact that he was there to be loved by her. She was passion, 
and he was that to which passion fiowed. 

The world was the stream and the sea. 

As she sat there with her hands folded on her knece, her 
eyes bent down, and the purple flowers all abont her, she felt 
simplified and cleansed, as if a mass of little things had bem 
swept from her, leaving for the great thing that hence- 
forth must for ever dweli within her and dominate her life. 
The burning shame of which she had been conacious on the 

ious night, when Androrsky told her of his a 

parture and she was stricken as by a lightning | 
died away from her utterly. She remembered it with wonder. 
How should she be sshamed of love? She thought that it 
would be impossible to her to be ashamed, even if Androvsky 
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knew all that she knew. Just then the immense truth of her 
feeling conquered everything else, made every other thing 
seem ialse, and she said to herself that of truth she did not 
know how to be ashamed. But with the knowledge of the im- 
mense truth ot her love came the knowledge of the immense 
sorrow that might, that must, dwell side by side with it. 

Suddenly she moved. She lifted her eyes from the sand and 
looked out into the garden. Besides this truth within her 
there was one other thing in the world that was true. Androv- 
sky was going away. While she sat there the moments were 
passing. They were making the hours that were bent upon 
destruction. She was sitting in the garden now and Androv- 
sky was close by. A little time would pass noiseleesly. She 
would be sitting there and Androvsky would be far away, 
gone from the desert, gone out of her life no doubt for ever. 
And the garden aa not have changed. Fach tree would 
stand in ita place, each flower would still give forth its scent. 
The breeze would go on travelling through the lacework of the 
branches, the streams slipping between the sandy walls of the 
rills. "The inexorable sun would shine, and the desert would 
whisper in ita blue distances of the unseen things that always 
dwell beyond. And Androvsky would be gone. Their short 
intercouree, so full of pain, uneasiness, reserve, so fragmentary, 
so troubled by abrupt violences, by ignorance, by a sense of 
horror cven on the one side, and by an almoet constant sua- 
picion on the other, would have come to an end. 

She was atunned by the thought, and looked round her as if 
she expected inanimate Nature to take up arms for her against 
this fate. Yet she did not for a moment think of taking up 
arms herself. She had left the hotel without trying to see 
Androvsky. She did not intend to return to it til] he was gone. 
The idea of secking him never came into her mind. There is 
an intensity of feeling that generates action, but therc is a 
greater intensity of feeling that renders action impossible, the 
łeeling that secs to turn a human being into a shell of stone 
within which burn all the fires of creation. Domini knew that 
she would not move out of the fumotr till the train was creep- 
ing along the river bed on ita way from Beni-Mora. 

he had laid down the Imiłafion upon the seat by her side, 
and now she took it up. The sight of its familiar made 
her think for the first time, * Do I lore God any more?” And 
porzo came the t: * Have I ever loved 


knowledge of her love for Androvsky, for this 
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body that she had seen, for this sonl that she had seen through 
the body like a fiame though glass, made her believe just then 
that if she had ever thought — and certainly she thought 
— that she loved a being whom she had never seen, never even 
TY projected, she had deceived herself. "The act of 
faith was not impossible, but the act of love for the object on 
which that faitli was concentrated now seemed to her impoesi- 
ble. For her body, that remained passive, was full of a riot, 
a fury of life. "The fiesh that had slept was awakened and 
knew itself. And she could no longer feel that she could love 
that which her flesh could not touch, that which could not 
touch her flesh. And she said to herself, without terror, even 
without regret, * I do not love, I never have loved, God.” 

She looked into the book: 

« Unspeakable, indeed, is the swcetnesa of thy contempla- 
tion, which thou bestowest on them that łove thee.” 

The sweetness of thy contenplation! She remembered 
Androvsky's face looking at her out of the heart of the sun as 
thev met for the first time in the blue country. In that 
moment she put him consciously in the place of God, and there 
was nothing within her to say, * You are comunitting mortal 
sin." 

She looked into the book once more and her eves fell upon 
R words which she had read on her first morning in Beni- 

ora: 

'« Jore watcheth, and sleeping, slumbereth not. When weary 
it is not tired; when straitened it is not constrained; when 
frightened it is not disturbed; but like a vivid fame and a 
burning torch it mounteth upwards and securely paszeth 
through all. Whosoever loveth knoweth the ery of this voice.” 

She had always loved these words and thought them the 
most beautiful in the book, but now they came to her with the 
ncyęness of the first spring morning that ever dawned upon the 
world. "The depth of them was laid bare to her, and, with that 
depth, the depth of her own heart. The paralysis of anguish 

1 from her. She no longer looked to Nature as one 
umbly seeking help. For they led her to herself, and made 
= sry herself aa am love a = ą, — 

2 it ie not distu — it securelły 
ali" That was absolutely truc — true as her love. She lookad 
down into her love, and she saw there the face of God, but 
thought she saw the face of human lore only. And it was so 
beautiful and so strong that even the tears upon it gave har 
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courage, and she said to herself: * Nothing matters, nothing 
can matter so long as I have this love within me. He is going 
away, but I am not sad, for I am going with him — my love, 
all that I am — that is going with him, will always be with 
him.” 

Just then it seemed to her that if she had scen Androvsky 
lying dead before her on the sand she could not have felt un- 
happy. Nothing coułd do harm to a great love. It was the 
one permanent, eternally vital thing, clad in an armour of fire 
that no weapon could pierce, frce of all terror from outside 
things because it held ita safety within its own heart, everlast- 
ingly enough, perfectly, flawlessly complete for and in iteelf. 
For that moment fear left her. restlessnesa left her. Anyone 
looking in upon her from the garden would have looked in 
upon a great, calm happiness. 

Presently there came a step upon the sand of the garden 
walks. A man, going slowly, with a sort of passionate reluc- 
tance, as if something immensely strong was trying to hold him 
back, but was conquered with difficulty by something still 
stronger that drove him on, came out of the fierce sunshine into 
the shadow of the garden, and began to search its silent re- 
cesacs. |It was Androvsky. He looked bowed and old and 
guilty. The two lines near his mouth were deep. His lips 
were working. His thin cheeks had fallen in like the cheeks 
of a man devoured by a wasting illness, and the strong tinge 
of sunburn on them seemed to be but an imperfoct mark to 
a pallor that, fullv visible, would have been more terrible than 
that of a corpec. In his eyes there was a fixed expression of 
ferocious grief that seemed mingled with ferocious anger. as 
if he were suffenng from some dreadful misery, and cursed 
himself because he suffered, aa a man may curse himself for 
doing a thing that he chooses to do but need not do. Such an 
expression mav sometimes be seen in the eyes of those who are 
resisting a great temptation. 

He began to search the garden, furtively but minutely. 
Sometimes he hesitated. Sometimes he stood still. Then he 
turned back and went a little way towards the wide sweep of 
sand that was bathed in sunlight where the villa stood. Then 
with more determination, and walking faster, he again made 
his way through the shadows that slept beneath the densely- 

ing treea. As he pansed betwecn them he aeveral times 


them on the sand, on them heavily and crushing them 
down bełow the surface. Once he spoke to himself in a low 
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voice that shook aa if with dificulty dominating soba that were 

ie, in his throat. 

Pe 8 profundis — * he said. * De profundis — de profun- 
s 

His voice died away. He took hold of one hand with the 
other and went on silently. 

Presently he made his way at last towards the fumowr in 
which Domini was still sitting, with one hand resting on the 
opra page whose words had lit up the darkness in her spirit. 

e came to it so softly that she did not hear hia step. He saw 
her, stood quite still under the trees, and looked at her for a 
łong time. As he did so his face changed till he seemed to be- 
come another man. The ferocity of grief and anger faded from 
his eyes, which were filled with an expression of profoand 
wonder, then of flickering uncertainty, then of hard, manly 
resolution — a fighting expression that was full of sex and 
passion. The guilty, furtive look which had been stamped 
upon all hrs features, specially upon his lips, vanished. 
Suddenly he became younger in appearance. His figure 
straightened itself. His hands ceased from trembling. He 
moved away from the trees, and went to the doorway of the 
fumotr. 

Domini looked up, saw him, and got up quietly, clasping 
her fingers round the little book. 

Androvsky stood just beyond the doorwav, took off his hat, 
kept it m his hand, and said: 

*« | eame here to say good-bye.” 

He made a morement as if to come into the fumosr, but she 
stopped it by coming at once to the opening. She felt that she 
could not speak to him enclosed within walls, under a roof. 
He drew back, and she came out and etood beside him on the 
sand. 

* Did vou know I should come? he anid. 

She noticed that he had ceased to call her * Madame,” and 
also that there waz in his voice a sound she had not heard in 
it before, a note of new self-posseszion that ted a spirit 
concentrating itself and aware of its own to act. 

« No,” she answered. 
sa” wa anę back to the hotel this morning? * he 

« No.” 

He was silent for a moment.- Then he sid siowły: 

«Then — then you did not wish — you did not mean to so 
me again before I went?” 
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« It was not that. I came to the garden—— I had to come 
— I had to be alone.” 

«You want to be alone? ” he said. You want to be 
alone? ” 

Already the strength was dying out of his voice and face, 
and the old uneasiness was waking up in him. A dreadful 
expression of pain came into his eyes. 

« Was that why you — you looked so happy? * he said in a 
harsh, trembling voice. 

« W hen ? », 

* I stood for a long while looking at you when you were in 
there ” — he pointed to the fumotr — " and your face was 
hap "tod face was happy.” 

* Yes, I know.” 

« You will be happy alone ? — alone in the desert? ” 

When he said that she felt suddenly the agony of the water- 
less spaces, the agony of the unpeopled wastes. Her whole 
spirit ahrank and quivered, all the great Ją of her love died 
within her. A moment before she had stood upon the heights 
of her heart. Now she shrank into its deepest, blackest 
abysees. She looked at him and said nothing. 

« You will not be happy alone.” 

His voice no longer trembled. He caught hold of her left 
hand, awkwardly, nervously, but held it strongly with his close 
to his side, and went on speaking. 

« Nobody is happy alone. Nothing is — men and women 
— children — animals.” A bird flew across the shadowy space 
under the trees, followed by another bird ; he pointed to them; 
they disappeared. * The birds, too, they must have compan- 
nz verything wants a companion.” 

4 ea.” 

* Bat then — you will stay here alone in the desert?” 

« What else can I do? ” she said. 

« And that journey,” he went on, still holding her hand fast 
against his aide, * your journey into the desert — you will take 
it alone? * 

« What else can I do? ” she ted in a lower voice. 

It seemed to her that he was deliberately pressing her down 
into the uttermost darknees. 

« You will not go.” 

« Yes, I shall go.” 

She spoke with oonriction. Even in that moment — most 
of all in that moment — she knew that she would obey the 
summons of the desert. 
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«1 — [I shall never know the desert,” he said. "I thought 
— it seemed to me that I, too, should go out into it. I have 
wanted to go. You have made me want to go.” 

4 1? » 

«Yes. Once you said to me that peace must dwell out 
there. It was on the tower the — the first time you ever spoke 
to me.” 

« I remember.” 

« [ wondered — I often wonder why you spoke to me.” 

She knew he was looking at her with intensity, but she kept 
her eyes on the sand. "There was something in them that she 
felt he must not see, a light that had just come into them as 
she realised that alreadv, on the tower before she even knew 
him, she had loved him. It was that love, already born in her 
heart but as yet unconscious of ita own existence, which had so 
strangely increased for her the magic of the Africen evening 
when she watched it with him. But before — suddenly she 
knew that she had loved Androvsky from the beginning, from 
the moment when his face looked at her as if out of the heart 
of the sun. That was why her entry into the desert had been 
full of such extraordinary significance. This man and the 
desert were, had always been, as one in her mind. Never had 
she thought of the one without the other. Never had she 
been mysteriously called by the desert without hearing aa 
a far-off echo the voice of Androrsky, or been drawn onward 
by the mysticał summons of the blue distances without being 
drawn onward, too, by the mystical summons of the heart to 
which her own responded. e link between the man and the 
desert was indissoluble. She could not conceive of ita being 
severed, and as she realised this, she realised also something 
that turned her whole nature into flame. 

She could not conceive of Androvsky's not loving her, of hia 
not having loved her from the moment when he saw her in the 
sun. To him, too, the desert had made a revelation — the 
revelation of her face, and of the soul behind it looking thon 
it. In the fiames of the sun, as they went into the desert, 
fiames of their two spirits had been blended. She knew that 
certainly and for ever. "Then how could it be possible that 
Androvsky should not go ont with her into the desert? 

« Why did you speak to me?” he said. ; 

« We came into the desert together,” she answered simply. 
* We had to know each other.” 

* And now — now — we have to szy —— * 
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His voice ceased. Far away there was the thin sound of a 
chime. Domini had never before heard the church bell in the 
en, and now she felt as if she heard it, not with her ears, 
ut with her spirit. As she heard she felt Androvsky's hand, 
which had been hot upon hers, turn cold. He let her hand go, 
and again she was stricken by the horrible sound she had heard 
the previous night in the desert, when he turned his horee and 
rode away with her. And now, as then, he turned away from 
her in silence, but she knew that this time he was leaving her, 
that his movement was his final good-bye. With his head 
bowed down he took a few steps. He was near to a turning of 
the path. She watched him, knowing that within less than a 
moment she would be A only the trees and the sand. 
She gazed at the bent figure, calling up all her faculties, crying 
out to herself passionatelv, desperately, * Remember it — re- 
member it as it is — there — before you — just as it is — for 
ever.” As it reached the turning, in the distance of the garden 
rose the twitter of the flute of Larbi. Androvsky stopped, 
stood still with his back turned towards her. And Larbi, hid- 
den and far off, showered out his little notes of African love, 
of love in the desert where the sun is everlasting, and the 
saa of man is hot as the sun, where Liberty reigns, lifting 
ier cymbals that are as splerea of fire, and the footsteps of 
om are heard upon the sand, treading towards the south. 
Larbi played — played on and on, untiring as the love that 
błossomed with the world, but that will not die when the 
world diee. 

Then Androvsky came back quickly till he reached the place 
where Domini was standing. He put his hands on her shoul- 
ders. "Then he sank down on the sand, letting his hands sli 
down over her breast and along her whole body till they clas 
themselves round her knees. He pressed his face into her dress 
against her kneea. 

« [ love you,” he said. * I love you — but don't listen to me 
— you must n't hear it — you mustn't. But I must say it. I 
can't — I can't go till I say it. I love you — I love you.” 

She heard him sobbing against her knees. and the sound 
was as the soand of strength made audible. She put her hands 

his templee. 

« [ am listening,” she said. © [T must hear it.” 

He looked up, rose to his feet, put his hands behind her 
shoulders, held her, and set his lipe on here, pressing his whole 
body against hera. 
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« Heer it! * he said, muttering against her lipe. * Hear it. 
I love you — I lore you.” 

The two birds they had seen flew back beneath the trees, 
turned in an airy circle, rose above the trees into the blue sky, 
and, side by side, winged their way out of the garden to the 





BOOK IV THE JOURNEY 
CHAPTER XVI 





N THE EVENING BEFORE THE DAY OF 
Domini's marriage with Androvsky there was 
a strange sunsct, which attracted eren the 
attention and roused the comment of the 
Arabs. "The day had been calm and beautiful, 
one of the most loveły days of the North Afri- 
can spring, and Batouch, resting from the 
triumphant labour of superintending the final 
PRA for a long desert journey, augered a morning 
of Paradise for the departure along the straight road that 
led at last to Tombouctou. But as the radiant afternoon drew to 
ita end there came into the błue sky a whiteness that suggested 
a heaven turning pale in the contemplation of some act that 
was piteous and terrible. And under this blanching heaven 
the desert, and all things and people of the oasis of Beni- 
Mora, assumed an aspect of apprehension, as if they felt 
themselves to be in the thrall of some power whose omnipo- 
tence they could not. question and whose purpose thev feared. 
Tbis whiteness was shot, at the hour of sunset, with streaks of 
Z yellow and dappled with small, ribbed clouds tin 
with yellow-green, a bitter and cruel shade of green that dis- 
treseed the eyes as a merciless light distresses them, but these 
colours quickly faded, and again the whiteness prevailed for a 
ek) pręży of time before the heavy falling of a darkness un- 
i by stars. With this darkness came a faint moaning of 
ollow wind from the desert, a lamentable murmur that shud- 
dered over the great s , erept among the palms and the 
flat-roofed houses, and died away at the foot of the brown 
mountains beyond the Hammam Salahine. "The succeeding 
silence, short and intense, was like a sound of fear, like the cry 
of a voice lifted up in protest against the approach of an un- 
known, but dreaded, fate. "Then the wind came again with a 
sig moaning and a lengthened life, not yet forceful, not 
yet with all ita ers, but more tenacious, more soguainted 
with itęelf and the decda that it might do when the night was 
18 
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black among the vast sands which were its birth-place, am 
the crouching plains and the trembling palm groves that wouł 
be its battle-ground. 

Batouch looked grave as he listened to the wind and the 
cręaking of the palm stems one against another. Sand came 
upon his face. He pulled the hood of his burnous over his 
turban and across his cheeks, covered his mouth with a fold of 
his haik and stared into the blackness, likc an animal in seśrch 
of something his instinct has detected approaching from a 
distance. 

AJi was beside him in the doorway of the Cafóć Maure, a 
slim Arab boy, bronze-coloured and serious as an idol, who was 
a troubadour of the Sahara, singer of * Janat” and man 
love-songs, player of the guitar backed with sand tortoise and 
faced with stretched goatskin. Behind them swung an oil 
lamp fastened to a beam: of palm, and the red ashes glowed in 
the coffee niche and shed a ray upon the shelf of small white 
cups with faint designa of gold. In a corner, his black face 
and arms faintly relieved against the wall, an old negro 
crouched, gazing into vacancy with bulging eyes, and beating 
with a curved palm stem upon an oral drum, whose murmur 
was deep and hollow as the murmur of the wind, and seemed 
indeed its ccho prisoned within the room and striving to escape. 

* There is sand on my eyelids,” said Batouch. ** It is bad 
for tomorrow. When Allah sends the sands we should corer 
the face and play the ladies” game within the cafć, we should 
not travel on the road towards the south.” 

Ai said nothing, but drew up his haik over his mouth and 
nose, and looked into the night, folding his thin hands in his 
burnons. 

* Achmed will sleep in the Bordj of Arba,” continued Ba- 
touch, in a low, murmuring voice, as if pos D6 to himself. 
« And the beasts will be in the court. Nothing can remain 
outside, for there will be a greater roaring of the wind at 
Arba. Can it be the will of Allah that we rest in the tenta 
to-morrow ? ” 

Ali made no answer. "The wind had suddenly died down. 
The sand grains came no more against their eyelide and the 
folds of their haiks. Behind them the negro's drum gave 
>: powo y its echo of the wind, filling the silence of 

night. 

«Whatever Allah sends,” Bałouch went on sofiły after a 
pause, * Madame will go. She is brave as the lion. There la 
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no jackal in Madame. Irena is not more brave than she is. 
But Madame will never wear the veil for a man's sake. She 
wili not wear the veil, but she could give a knife-thrust if he 
were to look at another woman as he has looked at her, as he 
will look at her to-morrow. She is proud as a Touareg and 
there is fierceness in her. But he will never look at another 
woman as he will look at her to-morrow. '[he Roumi is not 
aa we are.” 

"The wind came back to join its sound with the drum, im- 
prisoning the two Arabs in a nn: 

« They wili not care,” said Batouch. * They will go out 
into the storm without fear.” 

The sand pattered more sharply on his eyelids. He drew 
back into the cafć. Ali followed him, and they squatted down 
side by side upon the ground and looked before them seriously. 
'The noise of the wind increased till it nearly drowned the 
noise of the negro's drum. Presently the one-eved owner of 
the cafć brought them two cups of coffee, setting the cups near 
their stockinged feet. "They rolled two cigarettes and smoked 
in silence, sipping the cofice from time to time. Then Ali 

to glance towards the negro. Half shutting his eyes, 
and assuming a languid expression that was almost sickly, he 
stretched his lips in a smile, gently moving his head from side 
to side. Batouch watched him. Presently he opened his lips 
and began to sing: 


« The love of women is like a date that is gapi apis 
t is en — 
Tewa ra Kis aGik tia Gm: ło dak 


o drink at the water springa — 
The lore ot women is like the nargileh, and like the dust of the keef 
That is mingled with tobacco and with honey. 
Put the reed between th zp ad wę 
And draw dreams from hisb that is the love of women! 
Janat! Janat! Janat!" 


The wind grew louder and sand was blown along the cafć 
fioor and about the coffee-cupe. 


*'The love of women is like the rose of the Caid's garden 
That is full of silver tears — 
The love of women is like tbe firet day of the spring 
When the children Cora 


at = 

The love of women is like the that has been warmed at the Śre 
SUS NONi 

iza Zotac 0 U bał oce 
Janatł! Janat! Janat!” 
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ln the doorway, where the lamp swung from the beam, a 
man in European dress stood still to listen. The wind wailed 
behind him and stirred his clothes. His eyes shone in the 
faint light with a ficrceness of emotion in which there was 
a joy that was almost terrible, but in which there seemed also 
to be something that was troubled. When the song died away, 
and onły the voices of the wind and the drum spoke to the 
a: he disappeared into the night. The Arabs did not 
see him. 


« Janat! Janat! Janat!" 


The night drew on and the storm increased. All the doora 
of the houses were closely shut. Upon the roofs the guard 
dogs crouched, shivering and whining, against the earthen 
po "The camels groaned in the fondouks, and the tufted 

eads of the palms swayed like the wares of the sea. And the 
Sahara seemed to be lifting up its voice in a summons that was 
tremendous as a summons to Judgment. 

Domini had always known that the desert would summon 
her. She heard its summons now in the night without fear. 
The roaring of the tempest was sweet in her ears as the sound 
of the Derbouka to the loving man of the sands. It accerded 
with the fire that lit up the cloud of passion in her heart. Its 
wildness marched in step with a marching wildness in her 
veins and pulses. For her gipsy blood was astir to-night, and 
the recklessness of the boy in her scemed to clamour with the 
storm. The sound of the wind was as the sound of the clash- 
ing cymbals of Liberty, calling her to the adventure that love 
would glorify, to the far-away life thaż love woułd make per- 
fect, to the untrodden patbs of the snn of which she had 
dreamed in the shadows, and on which she would set her feet 
at last with the comrade of her soul. 

To-morrow her life would begin, her real life, the life of 
which men and women dream as the prisoner dreama of free- 
dom. And she was glad, she thanked God, that her past yeare 
had been empty of joy, that in her youth she had been robbed 
of youth's pleasures. She thanked God that she had come to 
maturity without knowing love. It seemed to her that to love 
in early life was almost pitiful, was a catastrophe, an experi- 
ence for which the soul was not ready, and so could not appre- 
ciate at ite full and wonderfni value. She thought of it as of 
a child being taken away fram the world to Paradise without 
„having known the pain of existence in the worid, and at that 
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moment she worshipped suffering. Every tear that she had 
ever shed she loved, every weary hour, every despondent 
thought, every cruel disappointment. She called around her 
the congregation of her past sorrows, and she blessed them and 
bade them depart from her for ever. 

As she heard the roaring of the wind she smiled. The 
Sahara was fulfilling the words of the Diviner. 'To-morrow 
she and Androvsky would go out into the storm and the dark- 
neas r. The train of camels would be lost in the desola- 
tion of the desert. And the people of Beni-Mora would see 
it vanish, and perhaps, would pity those who were hidden by 
the curtains of the palanquin. They would pity her as Suzanne 
p her, openly, with eyes that were tragic. She laughed 

ou 

It was late in the night. Midnight had sounded vet she did 
not go to bed. She feared to sleep, to lose the consciousness of 
her joy of the glory which had come into her life. She was a 
miser of the gołden hours of this black and howling night. To 
sleep would be to be robbed. A splendid avarice in her rebelled 
against the thought of sleep. 

Was Androvsky sleeping? She wondered and longed to 
know. 

To-night she was fully aware for the first time of the in- 
herent fearlesaness of her character, which was made perfect 
at last by her perfect love. Alone, she had always had courage. 
Even in her most listless hours she had never been a craven. 
But now she felt the completeness of a nature clothed in 
armour that rendered it impregnable. It was a strange thing 
that man should have the power to put the finishing touch to 
God's work, that religion should stoop to be a handmaid to 
faith in a human being, but she did not think it strange. 
Everything in life seemed to her to be in perfect accord because 
her heart was in perfect accord with another heart. 

And she welcomed the storm. She even welcomed something 
else that came to her now in the storm: the memory of the 
sand diviner's tortured face as he gazed down reading her fate 
in the sand. For what was an untroubled fate? Surely a life 
that ak a the holłows and had no impulse to call it to 
the heights. Knowing the fiawiess perfection of her armour 
she a wild longing to prove it. She wished that there 
should be amaulta upon her love, because she knew she could 
resist them one and all, and she wished to have the keen joy 
of resisting them. There is a health of body so keen and vital 
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that it desires combat. "The soul sometimes knows a precisely 
similar health and is filled with a similar deaire. 

« Put my love to the proof, O God! was Domini's last 

rayer that night when the storm was at ita wildest. * Put my 
love to the uttermost proof that he may know it, as he can never 
know it otherwise.” 

And she fell asleep at length, peacefully, in the tumult of the 
night, feeling that God had heard her prayer. 

The dawn came struggling like an exhausted pilgrim through 
the windy dark, pale and faint, with no courage, it seemed, to 
grow bravely into day. As if with the sedulous effort of some- 
thing weary but of unconquered will, it slowly lit up Beni-Mora 
with a feeble light that flickered in a cloud of whirling sand, 
revealing the desolation of an almost featureless void. The 
village, the whole oasis, was penetrated by a passionate fog that 
instead of brooding heavily, phlegmatically, over the face of 
life and nature travelled like a demented thing bent upon in- 
stant destruction, and coming thus cloudily to be more free for 
crime. It was an emissary of the desert, propelled with irre- 
sistible force from the farthest recess of the dunes, and the 
desert itself seemed to be hurrying behind it as if to spy upon 
the doing of its deeds. 

As the sea in a great storm rages against the land, ferocious 
that land should be, so the desert now raged against the oasis 
that ventured to exist in its bosom. very palm tree was the 
victim of its wrath, every running rill, every habitation of 
man. Along the tunnels of mimosa it went like a foaming tide 
through a cavern, roaring towards the mountains. It returned 
and swept about the narrow streets, eddying at the corners, 
beating upon the palm-wood doors, behind which the painted 
dancing-girls were cowering, cold under their pigmenta and 
their heavy jewels, their red hands trembling an Prerna one 
another, clamouring about the minareta of the mosques on 
which the frightened doves were sheltering, shaking the fences 
thst shut in the gazelles in their pleasaunce, tearing at the 
great statue of the Cardinal] that faced it resolutely, hol u 
the double croea as if to exorcise it, battering upon the 
white tower on whose summit Domini had first e bai with 
Androvsky, raging through the alleys of Count Anteoni's gar- 
den, the arcades of his villa, the window-spacea of the fumotr, 
from whose walls it tore down frantically the purple petals of 
the bougainvillea and dashed them, like enemies defeated, upon 
the quivering pathe which were made of ita own body. 
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Everywhere in the oasis it came with a lust to kill, but surely 
its deepeat enmity was concentrated upon the Catholic Church. 

There, despite the tempest, people were huddled, drawn to- 
gether not so much by the ceremony that was to take place 
within as by the desire to see the departure of an unusual car 
avan. In every desert centre news is propagated with a rapid- 
ity seldom equalled in the home of civilisation. It runs from 
mouth to mouth like fire along straw. And Batouch, in his 
glory, had not been slow to speak of the wonders prepared 
under his superintendence to make complete the desert journey 
of his mistress and Androvsky. "The main part of the camp 
had already gone forward, and must have reached Arba, the 
first halting stage outside Beni-Mora ; tents, the horses for the 
Roumis, the mules to carry necessary baggage, the cooking 
utensils and the guard dogs. But the Roumis themselves were 
to depart from the church on camel-back directly the marriage 
was accomplished. Domini, who had a native hatred of every- 
thing that savoured of ostentation, had wished for a tiny expe- 
dition, and would gladly have gone out into the desert with but 
one tent, Batouch and a servant to do the cooking. But the 
journey was to be long and indefinite, an aimless wandering 
through the land of liberty towards the south, without fixed 
purpose or time of returning. She knew nothing of what was 
necessary for such a journey, and tired of ceaseless argument, 
and too much occupied with joy to burden hereelf with detail, 
at last let Batouch have his way. 

« 1 leave it to you, Batouch,” she said. * But, remember, as 
few people and beasta as possible. And as you say we must 
have camels for certain parts of the journey, we will travel the 
firet stage on camel-back.” 

Consciously she helped to fulfl the prediction of the Diviner, 
and then she left Batouch free. 

Now outside the church, shrouded closely in hoods and haiks, 
e brown bundles with staring eyes, the desert men were 

u against the church wall in the wind. Hadj was there, 
and Smain, sheltering in his burnous roses from Count An- 
teoni's garden. Larbi had come with his flute and the perfume- 
seller from his black bazaar. For Domini had bought perfumes 
from him on her last day in Beni-Mora. Most of Count An- 
teoni's pe. had assembled. "They looked upon the Roumi 
lady, who rode magnificently, but who could dream aa they 
dreamed, too, aa a friend. Had she not haunted the alleys 
where they worked and idled till they had learned to expect her, 
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and to miss her when she did not come? And with those whom 
Domini knew were assembled their friends, and their frieńdea” 
friends, men of Beni-Mora, men from the near oasis, and also 
many of those desert wanderers who drift in daily out of the 
sands to the centres of buying and selling, barter their goods 
for the goods of the South, or sell their loads of dates for 
money, and, having enjoyed the dissipation of the cafćs and of 
the dancing-houses, drift away again into the pathless wastes 
which are their honie. 

Few of the French population had ventured out, and the 
church itself was almost deserted when the hour for the wed- 
ding drew nigh. 

e priest came from his little house, ZE forward 
against the wind; is eyes a. protected from the driving 
sand by blue spectacles. His face, which was habitnally grave, 
to-day looked sad and stern, like the face of a man about to 
perform a task that was against his inclination, even perhaps 
against his conscience. He glłanced at the waiting Arabe and 
hastened into the church, taking off his spectacles as he did so, 
and wiping his eyes, which were red from the action of the sand- 
grains, with a silk pocket-handkerchief. When he reached the 
sacristy he shut himself into it alone for a moment. He sat 
down on a chair and, leaning his arms upon the wooden table 
that stood in the centre of the room, bent forward and stared 
before him at the wall opposite, listening to the howling of the 


nd. 
Father Roubier had an almost p affection for his 
little church of Beni-Mora. So long and ardently had he 
pore and taught in it, so often had he passed the śp i 
ours in it alone wrapped in religious reveries, or searchi is 
conscience for the shadows of sinful thoughts, that it be- 
come to him as a friend, and more than a friend. He t 
of it sometimes as his confessor and sometimes as his child. 
Its stones were to him as flesh and blood, ita altars as lips that 
whispered consolation in answer to his prayers. The figures 
of its saints were heavenly companions. ln its ugliness he per» 
ceived only beauty, in its tawdriness only the graces that are 
sweet offerings to God. The love that, had he not been a priest, 
he might have given to a woman he poured forth upon his 
church, and with it that other love which, had it been the 
of his Heavenly Father, would have fitted him for the 
że , life of an ardent and devoted monk. To dee 
fend this conaecratad building against outrage he would, with- 
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out hesitation, have given his last drop of blood. And now he 
was tó perform in it an act against which his whole nature 
revolted ; he was to join indisgolubly the lives of these two 
strangers who had come to Beni-Mora — Domini Enfilden and 
Boris Androvsky. He was to put on the surplice and white 
stole, to say the solemn and irreparable * Ego Jungo,” to 
sprinkle the ring with holy water and bless it. 

As he sat there alone, listening to the howling of the storm 
outside, he went mentally through the coming ceremony. He 
thought of the wonderfu] grace and beauty of the prayers of 
hanodicica, and it seemed to him that to pronounce them with 
his lips, while his nature revolted against his own utterance, 
was to perform a shameful act, was to offer an insult to this 
little church he loved. 

Yet how could he help performing this act? He knew that 
he would do it. Within a few minutes he would be standing 
before the altar, he would be looking into the faces of this man 
and woman whose love he was called upon to consecrate. He 
would consccrate it, and they would go out from him into the 
desert man and wife. "They would be lost to his sight in the 
town. 

His eye fell npon a silver crucifix that was hanging upon the 
wall in front of him. He was not a very imaginative man, not 
a man given to fancies, a dreamer of dreams more real to him 
than liłe, or a seer of visions. But to-day he was stirred, and 

rhape the unwonted turmoil of his mind acted subtly upon 

is nervyous system. Afterward he felt certain that it must 
have been 80, for in no other way could he account for a fan- 
tamy that beset him at this moment. 

s he łooked at the crucifix there came against the church a 
more furious beating of the wind, and it seemed to him that 
the Christ upon the crucifix shuddered. 

He saw it shudder. He started, leaned across the table and 
stared at the erucifix with eyes that were full of an amazement 
that was mingled with horror. Then he got up, crossed the 
room and touched the cerucifix with his finger. As he did 8o 
the acołyte, whose duty it was to help him to robe, knocked at 
the sacristy door. The sharp noise recalled him to himself. 
He knew that for the first time in his life he had been the slave 
of an opłical delusion. He knew it, and yet he could not 
banish the feeling that God himself was averse from the act 
that he was on the point o a in this church that 
confronted lalam, that God himself shuddered as surały even 
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He, the Creator, must shudder at some of the actions of his 
creatures. And this feeling added immensely to the distresa 
of the priest's mind. In performing this ceremony he now had 
the dreadful sensation that he was putting himself into direct 
antagonism with God. His instinctive horror of Androvsky 
had never been so great as it was to-day. In vain he had 
striven to conquer it, to draw near to this man who roused all 
the repulsion of his nature. His efforts had been useless He 
had prayed to be given the sympathy for this man that the true 
Christian ought to feel towards every human being, even the 
most degraded. But he felt that his prayers had not been 
answered. With every day his antipathy for Androvsky in- 
creased. Yet he was entirely unable to ground it upon any 
definite fact in Androvsky”s character. He did not know that 
character. The man was as much a mystery to him as on the 
day when they first met. And to this living mystery from 
which his soul recoiled he was about to consign, with all 
the beautiful and solemn blessings of his Church, a woman 
whose character he respected, whose innate purity, strength 
and nobility he had quickly divined, and no less quickly 
learned to lore. 

It was a bitter, even a horrible, moment to him. 

The little acolyte, a French boy, son of the postmaster of 
Beni-Mora, was startled by the sight of the Father's face when 
he opened the sacristy door. He had never before seen such an 
expression of almost harsh pain in those usually kind eyes, and 
he drew back from the threshold like one afraid. His move- 
ment recalled the priest to a sharp consciousness of the necee- 
sities of the moment, and with a strong effort he conquered his 
pain sufficiently to conceal all outward expression of it. He 
smiled gently at the little boy and said: 

« [s it time? ” 

The child looked reassured. 

« Yes, Father.” 

He came into the sacristy and went towards the cupboard 
where the vestments were kept, passing the silver crucińx. As 
he did so he glanced at it. He ne the cupboard, then stood 
for a moment and again turned his eyes to the Christ. The 
Father watched him. 

« What are a. Paul? ” he asked. * 

« Nothing, Father,” replied, with a sudden erpree- 
sion of reluctance that was almost obstinate, 

And he began to take the priest's robes out of the cupboard. 
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Just then the wind wailed again furiously about the church, 
and the crucifix fell down upon the fioor of the sacristy. 

The priest started forward, picked it up, and stood with it in 
his hand. He glanced at the wall, and saw at once that the 
nai] to which the crucifix had been fastened had come out of 
its hole. A fiake of plaster had been detached, perhaps some 
days ago, and the hole had become too large to retain the nail. 
The explanation of the matter was perfect, simple and com- 
prehensible. Yet the priest felt as if a catastrophe had just 
taken place. As he stared at the cross he heard a little noise 
near him. The acolyte was crying. 

«Why, Paul, wbat s the matter?” he said. 

«Why did it do that?” exclaimed the boy, as if alarmed. 
« Why did it do that? * 

« Perhaps it was the wind. Everything is shaking. Come, 
come, my child, there is nothing to be afraid of.” 

He laid the crucifix on the table. Paul dried his eyes with 
his fista. 

« I don't like to-day,” he said. "I don't like to-day.” 

The priest patted him on the shoulder. 

« [he weather has upset you,” he said, smiling. 

But the nervous behaviour of the child deepened strangely 
his own sense of apprehension. When he had robed he waited 
for the arrival of the bride and bridegroom. "There was to be 
no mass, and no music except the Wedding March, which the 
harmonium player, a Marseillais employed in the date-packing 
trade, insisted on performing to do honour to Mademoiselle 
Enfilden, who had taken such an interest in the music of the 
church. Androvsky, as the priest had ascertained, had been 
brought up in the Catholic religion, but, when questioned, he 
had said quietly that he was no longer a practising Catholie 
and that he never went to confession. Under these circum- 
stances it was not possible to have a nuptia] masa. The service 
wonld be short and plain, and the priest was glad that this 
was so. Presently the harmonium player came in. 

"I may play my loudest to-day, ather,” he said, * bat no 
one will hear me. 

He laughed, settled the pin — Joan of Arc's face in metal 
—— in his azure blue necktie, and added: 

« Nom d'un chien, the wind 's a cruel wedding guest! * 

The priest nodded without speaking. 

<«« Would you believe, Father,” the man continued, * that 
Mademoiselle and her husband are going to start for Arba 
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from the church door in all this storm! Batouch is getting 
the pa: uin on to the camel. How they will ever ——* 

« Hush |” said the priest, holding up a warning p. 

This idle chatter displeased him in the church, but he had 
another reason for wishing to stop the conversation. It re- 
newed his dread to hear of the projected journey, and made 
him see, as in a A vision, Domini Enfilden's figure 
disappearing into the windy desolation of the desert protected 
by the living mystery he hated. Yes, at this moment, he no 
łonger denied it to himself. "There was something in An- 
drovsky that he actually hated with his whole soul, hated even 
in his church, at the very threshold of the altar where stood 
the tabernacle containing the sacred Host. As he thoroughly 
realised this for a moment he was shocked at himself, recoiled 
mentally from his own feeling. But then something within 
him seemed to rise up and say, * Perhaps it is because you 
are near to the Hoet that you hate this man. Perhapa you are 
right to hate him when he draws nigh to the body of Christ.” 

Nerertheless when, some minutes later, be stood within the 
altar rails and saw the face of Domini, he was conscious of 
another thonght, that came through his mind, dark with doubt, 
like a ray of gold: * Can I be right in hating what this 
woman — this woman whose confeasion I have received, whose 
heart I know — can I be right in hating what she loves, in 
fearing what she trusts, in secretly condemning what she 
openly enthrones? ” And almost in despite of himself he felt 
reassured for an instant, even happy in the thought of what 
he was about to do. 

Domini's face at all times snggested strength. The mental 
and emotional power of her were forcibly expressed, too, 
through her tall and athletic body, which was full of easy 
grace, but full, too, of well-knit firmnesa. To-day she looked 
not unlike a splendid Amazon who could have been a splendid 
nun had she entered into religion. As she stood there by 
Androvsky, simply dressed for the wiłd journey that was be- 
fore her, the slight hint in her nality of a Spartan youth, 
that stamped her with a very definite originality, was biended 
with, even transfigured by, a womanlinese so intense aa to be 
almost fierce, a womanlinem that had the fervour, the glowing 
vigour of a głory that had suddenły become fully aware of 
itself, and of all the deeds that it could not onły conceive, but 
do. She was triumph embodied in the fiesh, not the triumph 
that is a shool-bnify, bat that spresds winge, conscłoue at lnat 
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that the human being has kinship with the angels, and need 
not, should not, wait for death to seek bravely their comrade- 

ip. She wae love triumphant, woman utterly fearlese be- 
cause instinctively aware that she was fulfilling her divine 
mission. 

As he gazed at her the priest had a strange thought — of 
how Christ's face must have looked when he said, * Lazarus, 
come forth!” 

Androvsky stood by her, but the priest did not look at him. 

The wind roared round the church, the narrow windows 
rattled, and the clouds of sand driven against them made a 

ttering as of fingers tapping frantically en the glass. The 

nff-coloured curtains trembled, and the dusty pink ribands 
tied round the ropes of the chandeliers shook incessantly to 
and fro, as if striving to escape and to join the multitudes of 
torn and disfigured things that were swept through space by 
the breath of the storm. Beyond the windows, vaguely seen at 
moments through the clouds of sand, the outłines of the palm 
Jeares wavered, descended, rose, darted from side to side, like 
hands of the demented. 

Suzanne, who was one of the witnesses, trembled, and moved 
her full lips nervously. She disapprored utterly of her mis- 
trega” wedding. and still more of a honevmoon in the deeert. 
For herself she did not care, very shortly she was going to 
marry Monsieur Helmuth, the important person in livery who 
accompanied the hotel omnibus to the station, and meanwhile 
she was to remain at Beni-Mora under the chaperonage of 
Madame Armande, the proprietor of the hotel. But it shocked 
her that a mistress of hers, and a member of the English aris- 
tocracy, should be married in a costume suitable for a camel 
ride, and should start off to go to łe Bon Dicu alone knew 
where, shut up in a palanquin like any black woman covered 
with lumpe of coral and bracelets like handcuffs. 

The other witneeses were the mayor of Beni-Mora, a middle- 
aged doctor, who wore the conventiona! evrening=dress of French 
ceremony, and looked as if the wind had made him as sleepy 
as a bear on the point of hibernating, and the son of Madame 
Armande, a lively young man, with a bullet head and eager, 
black eyes. The latter took a kecn interest in the ceremony, 
but the mayor blinked pathetically, and occasionally rubbed 
his large hooked nose as if imploring it to keep his whole 
person from drooping down into a heary doze. 

The priest, spea in a oconventional voice that wss 
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strangely 1nexpressive of his inward emotion, asked ALI 
and Domini whether they would take each other for wife 
husband, and listened to their replies. Androvsky's voice 
sounded to him hard and cold as ice when it replied, and 
suddenly he thought of the storm as raging in some northern 
land over snow-bound wastes whose scanty trees were leafless. 
But Domini's voice was clear, and warm as the sun that would 
shine again over the desert when the storm was past. "The 
mayor, constraining himself to kcep awake a little longer, 
gave Domini away, while Suzanne dropped tears into a pocket- 
handkerchief edged with rose-coloured frilling, the gift of 
Monsieur Helmuth. Then, when the troths had been plighted 
in the midst of a more passionate roaring of the wind, the 
priest, conquering a terrible inward reluctance that beset him 
despite his endeavour to feel detached and formal, merely a 
priest engaged in a ceremony that it was his office to carry 
se in which he had no personal interest, spoke the fateful 
WOTGE: 

« Ego conjungo tos in matrimonium in nomine Patris et 
Fuu et Spiritus Sancti Amen.” 

He said this without looking at the man and woman who 
stood before him, the man on the right hand and the woman 
on the left, but when he lifted his hand to sprinkle them with 
holy water he could not forbcar glancing at them, and he saw 
Domini as a shining radiance, but Androrsky as a thing of 
stone. With a movement that seemed to the priest sinister in 
its oppressed deliberation, Androvsky placed gold and silver 
upon the book and the marriage ring. 

The priest spoke again, slowly, in the uproar of the wind, 
after bleseing the ring: 

* Adjutorum nostrum in nomine Domini.” 

After the reply the * Domine, ezaudi oraltionem meam,” the 
« Et clamor,” the * Dominus vobiscum,” and the * Ff cum 
spiriłu tuo,” the *Oremus,” and the prayer following, he 
sprinkled the ring with holy water in the form of a cross and 
gave it to Androvsky to give with gold and silver to Domini. 
Androvsky took the ring, repested the formula, * With this 
PD kt then still, as it seemed to the priest, with the same 
sinieter deliberation, placed it on the thurab of the bride's un- 
covered hand, saying, * /n the name of the Father,” then on 
her second finger, 28 ob the Son,” then on her third 
finger, saying, * Of the Hol ,” then on her fourth. . 
Bat at this moment, when he should have said * Amen,” 
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was a long pause of silence. During it — why he did know — 
the priest found himeelf thinking of the saying of St. Isidore 
of Neville that the ring of marriage is left on the fourth finger 
of the bride's hand because that finger contains a vein directly 
connected with the heart. 

< dllmen.” 

Androvsky had spoken. The priest started, and went on 
with the * Confirma, hoc, Deus.” And from this point until 
the * Per Chrstum Dominum nostrum, Amen which, since 
there was no Mass, closed the ceremony, he felt more master 
of himself and his emotions than at any time previously during 
this day. A sensation of finality, of the ixrevocable, came to 
him. He said within himself, * This matter has passed out of 
my hands into the hands of God.” And in the midst of the 
violence of the storm a calm stole upon his spirit. * God 
knows best! ” he said within himself. * God knows best! ” 

Those words and the state of feeling that was linked with 
them were and had alwavs been to him as mighty protecting 
arms that uplifted him above the beating waves of the sea of 
life. The Wedding March sounded when the priest bade good- 
bye to the husband and wife whom he had made one. He was 
able to do it tranquilly. He even pressed Androvsky's hand. 

«Be good to her,” he said. * She is — she is a good woman.” 

To his surprise Androvsky suddenly wrung his hand almost 
passionately, and 'the priest saw that there were tears in his 


"That night the priest prayed long and earnestly for all wan- 
derers in the desert. 

When Domini and Androvsky came out from the church they 
saw vaguely a camel lying down before the door, bending its 
head and snarling fiercely. Upon its back was a pałanquin of 
dark-red stuff, with a roof of stuff stretched upon strong, 
curved sticks, and curtains which could be drawn or undrawn 
at pleasure. The desert men crowded abont it like r phan- 
toma in the wind, half seen in the driving miet of sand. Cling- 
ing to Androvskys arm, Domini struggled forward to the 
camel. As she did so, Smatn, unfołding for an instant his 
burnous, pressed into her hands his masa of roses. She thanked 
him with a smile he scarcely saw and a word that was borne 
away upon the wind. At Larbi's lips she saw the little fute 
and his thick f p: upon the holes. She knew that 
be was playing his love-song for her, but she could not hear it 
except in her heart. The perfume-seller sprinkled her gravely 
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with essence, and for a moment she felt as if she were agai 
in his dark bazaar, and seemed to catch among the voices of the 
storm the sound of men muttering prayers to Allah as in the 
mosque of Sidi-Zazan. 

Then she was in the palanquin with Androvsky close beside 
her. 

At this moment Batouch took hold of the curtains of the 
palanquin to draw them close, but she put out her hand and 
stopped him. She wanted to see the last of the church, of the 
tormented gardens she had learnt to love. 

He looked astonished, but yielded to her gesture, and told 
the came]-driver to make the animal rise to its feet. The 
driver took his stick and plied it, crying out, * A-ah! A-ah!” 
The camel turned its head towards him, showing its teeth, and 
snarling with a sort of drearv passion. 

*« A-ah!” shouted the driver. * A-h! A-ah!” 

The camel began to get up. 

As it did so, from the haki group of desert men one 
started forward to the palanquin, throwing off his burnous and 
gesticulating with thin naked arms, as if about to commit some 
violent act. It was the sand-diviner. Made fantastic and 
unreał by the whirling sand grains, Domini saw his lean face 
pitted with small-pox; his evex, blazing with an intelligence 
that was demoniacal, fixed upon her; the long wound that 
stretched from his cheek to his forehead. The pleading that 
had been mingled with the almost tyrannical command of his 
demeanour had vanished now. He looked ferocicus, arbitrary, 
like a savage of genius full of some frightfu! message of warn- 
ing or rebuke. As the camel rose he eried aloud some words in 
Arabic. Domini heard hie voice, but could not understand the 
words. laying his hands on the stuff of the Paco he 
shouted again, then took away his hands and shook them above 
his head towards the desert, still staring at Domini with his 
fanatical eyes. 

The wind shrieked, the sand grains whirłed in spirale about 
his body, the camel began to move away from the church słowły 
towards the mae 

« Ah!” the camel-driver. * A-ah!” 

In the storm his call sounded like a wai] of despair, 
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CHAPTER XVII 


S THE VOICE OF THE DIVINER FAINTED AWAY 
on the wind, and the vision of his wounded face and pierc- 
es was lost in the whirling sand grains. Androvsky 
stretched out his hand and drew together the heavy curtains 
of the palanquin. "The world was shut out. They were alone 
for the first time as man and wife; moving deliberately on 
this beast they could not see, but whose slow and monotonous 
gait swung them gently to and fro. out from the last traces of 
civilisation into the life of the sands. With each soft step the 
camel took they went a little farther from Beni-Mora, came a 
little nearer to that liberty of which Domini had sometimes 
dreamed, to the smiling eyes and the lifted spheres of fire. 

She shut her eyes now. She did not want to see her husband 
or to touch his hand. She did not want to speak. She only 
wanted to feel in the uttermost depths of her spirit this move- 
ment, steady and persistent, towards the goal of her earthly 
desires, to realise absoluteły the marvellous truth that after 
years of lovelessness, and a dreaminess more benumbing than 
acute misery, happiness more intense than any she had been 
able to conceive of in her moments of greatest yearning was 
being poured into her heart, that she was being taken to the 
place where she would be with the one human being whose 
presence blotted out even the memory of the false world and 
gave to her the true. And whereas in the dead years she had 
sometimes been afraid of feeling too much the emptiness and 
the desolation of her life, she was now afraid of feeling too 
little its fulness and ita splendour, was afraid of some day look- 
ing back to this superb moment of her earthly fate. and being 
conscious that she had not grasped ita meaning till it was gone, 
that she had done that moet terrible of all things — realised 
that she had been happy to the limits of her capacity for happi- 
ness only when her happiness was numbered with the past. 

But could that ever be? Was Time, such Time as this, not 
Eternity? Could such earthly thinge as this intense joy ever 
have been and no longer be? ft seemed to her that it could not 
be so. She felt like one who held Eternity": hand, and went out 
with that t guide into the endlesaness of supreme perfec- 
tion. For her, just then, the Creator's scheme was rounded to 
a flawless circłe. AN thinga fell into order, stars and men, the 
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silent growing things, the seas, the mountains and the plains, 
fell into order like a vast choir to obey the command of the 
canticle: * Benedicite, omnia opera!” 

« Bless ye the Lord!” The roaring of the wind about the 
palanquin became the dominant voice of this choir in Domini's 
eara. 


« Bless ve the Lord!” It was obedient, not as the slave, but 
as the free will is obedient, as her heart, which joined ita voice 
with this wind of the desert was obedient, because it głoriously 
chose with all its powers, passions, aspirations to be so. The 
real obedience is only łove fulfilling ita last desire, and this 
great song was the fulfilling of the last desire of all created 
things. Domini knew that she did not realise the joy of this 
moment of her life now when she felt no longer that she was 
a woman, but only that she was a living praise winging upward 
to God. 

A warm, strong hand clasped hers. She opened her eyes. 
In the dim twilight of the palanquin she saw the darknese of 
Androvsky's tall figure situng in the cerouched attitude ren- 
dered necessary by the peculiar seat, and swaying alightly to 
the movement of the camel. The light was so ohecure that she 
could not see his eves or clearly discern his features, but she 
felt that he was gazing at her shadowy figure, that his mind 
was passionately at work. Had he, too, been silently praising 
Grod for his happiness, and was he now wishing the body to 
join in the soul's delight? 

She left her hand in his passively. The sense of her woman- 
hood, lost for a moment in the ecstasy of worship, had returned 
te her, but with a new and tremendous meaning which seemed 
to change her nature. Androvsky forcibly pressed her hand 
with his, let it go, then pressed it again, repeating the action 
with a regularity that seemed suggested by some guldance. She 
imagined him pressing her hand each time his heart pulsed. 
She did not want to return the pressure. As ehe felt his hand 
thus closing and unelosing over here, she was conscious that 
she, who in their intercourse had played a dominant part, who 
had even deliberately brought about that intercourse by her 
action on the tower, now longed to be passive and, forgetting 
her own power and the strength and force of her nature, 
to lose herself in the ter strength and force of this man to 
whom she had given f. Never before had she wished to 
be anything but s „Nor did she desire weskness now, but 
omly that his nature should rise above hers with eagie's wings, 
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that when she looked up she should see him, never when she 
looked down. She thought that to see him below her would 
kill her, and she opened her lips to say so. But something in 
the windy darkness kept her silent. The heavy curtains of the 
palanquin shook perpetually, and the tall wooden rods on which 
they were slung creaked, making a small, incessant noise like 
a complaining, which joined itself with the more distant but 
łouder noise made by the leaves of the thousands of palm trees 
dashed furiously together. From behind came the groaning 
of one of the camels, borne on the gusta of the wind, and faint 
sounds of the calling voices of the Arabs who accompanied 
them. It was not a time to speak. 

She wondered where they were, in what part of the oasis, 
whether they had yet gained the beginning of the great route 
which had always fascinated her, and which was now the road 
to the goal of all her earthly desires. But there was nothing 
to tell her. She travelled in a world of dimness and the roar 
of wind, and in this obscurity and uproar, combined with per- 
pne though slight motion, she lost all count of time. She 

no idea how long it was since she had come out of the 
church door with Androvsky. At first she thought it was only 
a few minutes, and that the camels must be just coming to the 
statue of the Cardinal. Then she thought that it might be an 
hour, even more; that Count Anteoni's garden was long since 
left behind, and that they were passing, perhaps, along the 
narrow streeta of the village of old Beni-Mora, and nearing the 
edge of the oasis. But even in this confusion of mind she felt 
that something would tell her when the last pałms had vanished 
in the sand mist and the caravan came out into the desert. The 
sound of the wind would surely be different when they met 
it on the immense flats, where there was nothing to break its 
fury. Or even if it were not different, she felt that she would 
know, that the desert woułd surely speak to her in the moment 
when, at last, it took her to itself. It coułd not be that they 
would be taken by the desert and she not know it. But she 
wanted Androvsky to know it too. For she felt that the mo- 
ment when the desert took them, man and wife, would be a 
great moment in their lives, greater even than that in which 
they met as they came into the blue country. And she set her- 
self to listen, with a passionate expectation, with an attention 
so Glose and determined that it thrilled her body, and even 
affected her muscles. 

What she was listening for was a rising of the wind, a cree- 
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cendo of its voice. She was Pa a triumphant cry from 
the Sahara, unlimited power made audible in a sound like the 
blowing of the clarion of the sands. 

Androvsky's hand was still on hers, but now it did not move 
as if obeying the pulsations of his heart. It held hers closely, 
warmly, and sent his strength to her, and presently, for an in- 
stant, taking her mind from the desert, she lost herself in the 
mystery and the wonder of human companionship. She real- 
ised that the touch of Androvsky”s hand on hers altered for her 
herself, and the whole universe as it was presented to her, as she 
observed and felt it. Nothing remained as it was when he 
did not touch her. There was something stupefying in the 
thought, something almost terrible. The wonder that is alive 
in the tiny things of lore, and that makes tremendously im- 

rtant their presence in, or absence from, a woman life, took 
hold on her completely for the first time, and set her forever 
in a changed world, a world in which a great knowledge ruled 
instead of a great ignorance. With the consciouaness of ex- 
actly what Androvrsky”s touch meant to her came a multiple 
consciousness of a thousand other things, all connected with 
him and her consecrated relation to him. She quivered with 
understanding. All the gates of her soul were being opened, 
and the white light of comprehension of thoee things which 
make life splendid and fruitful was pouring in upon her. 
Within the dim, contained space of the palanquin, that was 
slowly carried onward through the pm of the storm, there 
was an effulgence of unseen glory that grew in splendour mo- 
ment by moment. A woman was being born of a woman, 
woman who knew herself of woman who did not know herself, 
woman who henceforth would divinely love her womanhood 
of woman who had often wondered why she had been created 
woman. 

The words muttered by the man of the sand in Count 
Anteoni's garden were coming true. In the church of Beni- 
Mora the life of Domini had begun more really than when ber 
mother strove in the pains of childbirth and her first faint cry 
answered the voice of the world's light when it spoke to her. 

Slowly the caravan moved on. e camel-drivers low 
under the folds of their haiks those mystericus songs of the 
East that seem the songs of heat and solitude. Batouch, sm 
ered in his burnous, his large head sunk upon his chest, slum- 
bered like a potentate relieved from carea of State. Till Arba 
was reached his duty was aceomplished. Ali, perched behind 
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him on the camel, stared into the dimncss with oyoa ataady and 
remote as those of a vulture of the desert. "The houses of Beni- 
Mora faded in the mist of the sand, the statue of the Cardinal 
holding the double cross, the tower of the hotel, the shudderin 
trees of Count Anteoni's garden. Along the white blue whi 
was the road the camels painfully advanced, urged by the cries 
and the sticks of the running drivers. Presently the brown 
buildinge of old Beni-Mora came partially into sight, peeping 
here and there through the fiying sands and the frantic palm 
leaves. "The desert was at hand. 


Ali began to sing, breathing his song into the back of 
Batouch's hood. 








« The love of women is like the holiday song that the boy sings gaily 
e sunny en — 
Thbe love of women is like the little moon, the little happy moon 
In tbe last night of Ramadan. 
The love of women is like tbe great silence that steals at dusk 
To kiss the scented blossoms of the orange tree. 
Sit thee down beneath the orange tree, O loving man! 
thou mayst know the kiss that tells the love of women. 
Janat! Janat! Janat! " 


Batouch stirred uneasily, pulled his hood from his eyes and 
looked into the storm gravely. Then he shifted on the camel's 
hump and said to Ali: 

« How shall we get to Arba? The wind is like alł the 
Touarega going to battle. And when we leave the oasis — ” 

« The wind 18 going down, Batouch-ben-Brahim,” responded 
Ali, calmly. "This evening the Roumis can lie in the tents.” 

Batouch's thick lips curled with sarcasm. He spat into the 
wind, blew his nose in his burnous, and answered: 

« You are a child, and can sing a pretty song, but —— * 

Ali pointed with his delicate ka towards the south. 

« Do you not see the light in the sky? ” 

Batouch stared before him, and perceired that there was in 
truth a lifting of the darkness beyond, a whiteness growing 
where the desert lay. 

« As we come into the desert the wind will fall,” said Ali; 
and again he began to sing to himself: 


« Janat! Jabat! Janat!” 


Domini could not aee the light in the south, and no premoni- 
tion warned her of any coming abatement of the storm. Once 
more she had begun to listen to the roaring of the wind and to 
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wait for the larger voioe of the desert, for the triumphant 
clarion of the sands that would announce to her her entry with 
Androvsky into the life of the wastes. Again she personified 
the Sahara, but now more vividly than ever before. ln the 
obscurity she seemed to see it far away, like a great heroic 
figure, waiting for her and her passion, waiting in a region of 
gold and silken aira at the back of the tempest to crown her life 
with a joy wide as its dreamlike spaces, to teach her mind the 
inner truths that lie beyond the crowded ways of men and to 
open her heart to the most profound messages of Nature. 

She listened, holding Androvsky's hand, and she felt that he 
was listening too, with an intensity strong as her own, or 
stronger. Presently his hand closed upon here more tightly, 
almost hurting her physicallv. As it did so she glanced up, 
but not at him, and noticed that the curtains of the palanquin 
were fluttering less tiercely. Once, for an instant, they were 
almost still. "Then again they moved as if tugged by invisible 
hands; then were almost still once more. At the same time 
the wind's voice sank in her cars like a musie dropping down- 
ward in a hollow place. It rose, but swiftlv sank a second time 
to a softer hush, and she perceived in the curtained enclosure a 
faintly growing light which enabled her to see, for the first time 
since she had left the church, her husband's features. He was 
looking at her with an expression of anticipation in which there 
was awe, and she realised that in her expectation of the wel- 
come of the desert she had been mistaken. She had listened 
for the sounding of a clarion, but she was to be grected by a 
still, small voice. She understood the awe in her husband's 
eyes and shared it. And she knew at once, with a sudden thrill 
of rapture, that in the scheme of things there are blessings and 
nobilities undreamed of by man and that must always come 
upon him with a glorious shock of surprise, showing him the 
poor faultiness of what he had thought perhaps his most mag- 
nificent imaginings. Elisha sought for the Lord in the fire and 
in the whiriwind; but in the still, small voice onward came 
the Lord. 

Incomparably more wonderful than what she had waited for 
seemed to her now this sudden falling of the storm, this a 
cal voice that came to them out of the heart of the sands telling 
them that they were pasi at last into the arms of the 
Sahara. The wind sank rapidly. The light grew in the palan- 

in. From without the voices of the camel-drivers and of 

and Ali talking together reached their ears distinetly. 
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Yet they remained silent. It seemed as if they feared by speech 
to break the spell of the calm that was fiowing around them, 
aa if they feared to interrupt the murmur of the desert. 
Domini now returned the gaze of her husband. She could 
not take her eyes from his, for she wished him to read all 
the joy that was in her heart; she wished him to penetrate 
her thoughts, to understand her desires, to be at one with the 
woman who had been born on the eve of the passing ot the 
wind. With the coming of this mystie calm was coming 
surely something else. "The silence was bringing with it the 
fusing of two natures. The desert in this moment was draw- 
ing together two souls into a union which Time and Death 
would have no power to destrov. Presently the wind com- 
pletely died away, only a faint brecze fłuttered the curtains 
of the palanquin, and the light that penetrated between 
them here and there was no longer white, but sparkled 
with a tiny dust of gold. "Then Androvsky moved to open 
the eurtains, and Domini spoke for the first time since their 
marriage. 

* Wait,” she said in a low voice. 

He dropped his hand obedientlv, and looked at her with 
inquiry in his eyes. 

' Don't let us look till we are far out,” she said, * far away 
from Beni-Mora." 

He made no answer. but she saw that he understood all that 
was in her heart. He leaned a little nearer to her and stretched 
out his arm as if to put it round her. But he did not put it 
round her, and she knew whv. He was husbanding his great 
joy as she had husbanded the dark hours of the previous night 
that to her were golden. And that unfinished action, that im- 
pulse unfulGlled, showed her more clearly the depths of hią 
passion for her even than had the desperate clasp of his hands 
about her knees in the garden. That which he did not do now 
waa the greatest assertion possible of all that he would do in 
the life that was before them, and made her feel how entirely 
she belonged to him. Something within her trembled like a 
poor child before whom is suddenly set the prospect of a day of 
perfect happiness. She thought of the endi of this day, of 
the coming of the evening. Always the darkness had OE 
them ; at the ending of this day it would unite them. In An- 
drovsky's cyes she read her thought of the darkness refiected, 
reflected and yet changed, transmuted by sex. It was as if at 
that moment she read the same story written in two ways — 
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by a woman and by a man, as if she saw Eden, not only aa Eve 
saw it, but as Adam. 

A long time passed, but they did not feel it to be long. When 
their camel halted they unclasped their hands slowly like 
sleepers reluctantly awaking. 

They heard Batouch's voice outside the palanquin. 

« Madame!” he called. *' Madame!” 

« What is it?” asked Domini, stifling a sigh. 

« Madame should draw the curtains. We are halfway to 
Arba. It is time for dójeuner. 1 will make the camel of 
Madame lie down.” 

A loud * A-a-ah!” rose up, followed by a fierce groaning 
from the camel, and a lethargic, yet violent, movement that 
threw them forward and backward. They sank. A hand from 
without pulled back the curtains and light streamed over them. 
They set their feet in sand, stood up, and looked about them. 

Already they were far out in the desert, though not yet 
beyond the limit of the range of red mountains, which stretched 
forward upon their left but at no great distance beyond them 
ended in the sands. The camels were lying down in a faintly 
defined track which was bordered upon either side by the plain 
covered with little humpse of sandy soil on which grew dusty 
shrub. Above them was a skv of faint blue, heavy with banks 
of clouds towards the east, and over their heads dressed in 
wispy veils of vaporous white, through which the blne peered 
in sections that grew larger as they looked. "Towards the south, 
where Arba lay on a low hill of earth, without or trees, 
beyond a mound covered thickly with tamarisk bushes, which 
was a feeding-place for immense herds of camels, the blue was 
clear and the light of the sun intense. A delicate breeze trav- 
elled about them, stirring the bushes and the robes of the 
Arabs, who were throwing back their hoods, and uncovering 
their mouths, and smiling at them, but seriously, as Araba alone 
can smile. Beside them stood two white and yellow guard 
dogs, blinking and looking i 

For a moment they stood still, blinking too, almost like the 
dogs. The change to this immensity and light from the nar- 
row darkness of the palanquin overwhelmed their sensee. 
sajd nothing, but only stared silently. Then Domini, with a 
large gesture, stretched her arms above her head, drawing a 
deep breath which ended in a little, almost sobbing, laugh of 
exuitation. 

*« Qut of prison,” she said disconnectedly. * Qut of prison 
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— into this! ” Suddenly she turned upon Androvsky and 
caught his arm, and twined both of her arms round it with a 
Ona confidence that was careless of everything in the inten- 
sity of its happiness. 

*« AI my life I ve been in prison,” she said. * You ve un- 
locked the door!” And then, as suddenly as she had caught 
his arm, she let it go. Something surged up in her, making her 
almost afraid, or, if not that, confused. It was as if her nature 
were a horse taking the bit between its teeth preparatory to a 
tremendous gallop. Whither? She did not know. She was 
intoxicated by the growing light, the sharp, delicious air, the 
huge spaces around her, the solitude with this man who held 
her soul surely in his hands. She had always connected him 
with the desert. Now he was hers into the desert, and the 
desert was hers with him. But was it possible? Could such a 
fate have been held in reserve for her? She scarcely dared even 
to try to realise the meaning of her situation, lest at a breath 
it should be changed. Just then she felt that if she ventured 
to weigh and measure her wonderful gift Androvsky would fall 
dead at her feet and the desert be folded together like a scroll. 

<*phere is Beni-Mora, Madame,” said Batouch. 

She was glad he spoke to her, turned and followed with her 
eyes his pointing hand. Far off she saw a green darkness of 
palms, and above it a white tower, small, from here, as the 
tower of a castle of dolls. 

« [he tower!” she said to Androvsky. * We first spoke in 
it. We must bid it good-bve.” 

She made a gesture of farewell towards it. Androvsky 
watched the movement of her hand. She noticed now that she 
made no movement that he did not observe with a sort of 
passionate attention. 'The desert did not exist for him. She 
Baw that in his eyes. He did not look towards the tower even 
when she repeated: 

« We must — we owe it that.” 

Batouch and Ali were busy spreading a cloth upon the sand, 
making it firm with little stones, taking out food, plates, knives, 

lasses, bottles from a great basket slung on one of the camels. 
They moved deftly, seriously intent upon their task. The 
camel-drivera were loosening the cords that bound the loads 
upon their beasta, who roared venomously, opening their 
mouths, showing long decayed teeth, and turning their heads 
from side to side with a serpentine movement. Domini and 
Androvsky were not watched for a moment. 
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« Why won't you look? Why won't > say good-bye? " she 
asked, coming nearer to him on the sand softly, with a woman's 
longing to hear him explain what she understood. 

* What do I care for it, or the palme, or the sky, or the 
desert?” he answered almost savagely. * What can I care? 
If you were mine behind iron bars in that prison you spoke of 
— don't you think it's enough for me — too much —a cup 
running over? ” 

And he added some worda under his breath, words she could 
not hear. 

* Not even the desert! ” she said with a catch in ber voice. 

« It's all in vou. Everything 's in you — everything that 
brought us together, that we 're watched and wanted together.” 

* But then,” she said, and now her voice was very quiet, 
«am I peace for you? " 

« Peace!” said Androvsky. 

« Yes. Don't you remember once I said that there must be 
peace in the desert. Then is it in me — for you?” 

« Peace! ” he repeated. ** To-day I can't think of peace, or 
want it. Don't you ask too much of me! Let me live to-day, 
live as only a man can who — let me lire with all that is in me 
to-day — Donuni. Men ask to die in peace. Ob, Domini — 
Domini!” 

His expression was like arms that crushed her, lips that 
pressed her mouth, a heart tbat beat on here. 

*< Madame est servie!” cned Batouch in a merry voice. 

His mistress did not seem to hear him. He cried again: 

*« Madame est servie! " 

Then Domini turned round and came to the first meal in the 
sand. Two cushions lay beside the cloth upon an Arab quilt of 
white, red, and orange colour. Upon the cloth, in vases of 
rough pottery, stained with designs in purple, were arranged 
the roses brought by Smain from Count Anteoni'a garden. 

« Qur wedding breakfast!” Domini said under her breath. 

She felt just then as if she were living in a wonderful 
"Th d 

ey sat down side by side and ate with a appetite, 
served by Batounch and Ali. Now and then POCZ 
butterfly, yellow as the sand, fiitted by them. Small yellow 
birds with crested heads ran swiftly among the scrub, or flew 
low over the fiata. ln the sky the rapours gathered themselves 
together and moved alowiy away towards the east, learing the 
blue above their beads unfiecked with white. With each mo» 
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ment the heat of the sun grew more intense. The wind had 
gone. It was difficult to believe that it had ever roared over 
the desert. A little way from them the camel-drivers squatted 
beside the beasts, eating fłat loaves of yellow bread, and talki 
together in low, guttural voices. 'The guard dogs roam 
round them, uneasily hungry. In the distance, before a tent of 
patched rage, a woman, scantily clad in bright red cotton, was 
suckling a child and staring at the caravan. 

gee and Androvsky scarcely spoke as they ate. Once she 
Baid : 

« Do you realise that this is a wedding breakfast? ” 

She was thinking of the many wedding receptions she had 
attended in London, of crowds of smartly-dressed women star- 
ing enviously at tiaras, and sets of jewels arranged in cases 
upon tables, of brides and bridegrooms, looking flushed and 
anxious, standing under canopies of flowers and forcing their 
tired lips into smules as they replicd to stereotyped congratula- 
tions, while detectives — poorlv disguised as gentlemen — 
hovered in the background to see that none of the presenta mye- 
teriously disappeared. Her presents were the velretv roses in 
the earthen vases, the breezce of the desert, the sand humps, 
the yellow butterflies, the silence that lay around like a blessing 
pronounced by the God who made the stll places where souls 
can learn to know themselves and their great destiny. 

* A wedding breakfast." Androvsky said. 

« Yes. But perhaps you have never been to one.” 

* Never." 

« Then vou can't love this one as much as I do.” 

* Much more,” he answered. 

She looked at him, remembering how often in the past, when 
sbe had been fechng intenselv, she had it borne in upon her 
that he was feeling even more iniensely than herself. But 
could that be possible now? 

* Do you think,” she snid, * that it is possible for you, who 
have never lived in cities, to love thia land as I love it? * 

Androvsky moved on his cushion and leaned down Gl) his 
elbow touched the sand. Lying thus, with his chin in hia hand, 
and his eyes fixed upon her he answered: 

« But it is not the land I am loving.” 

His abeolute concentration upon her made her think that, 

hape, he misunderstood her meaning in speaking of the 

her joy in it. She longed to explain how he and tbe 
desert were linked together in her heart, and she dropped her 
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hand upon his left hand, which lay palm downwards in the 
warm sand. 

« I love this land,” she began, * because I found you in it, 
because I feel —— ” 

She stopped. 

« Yes, Domini? ” he said. 

« No, not now. I can't tell you. There s too much light.” 

«< Domini,” he repeated. 

Then they were silent once more, thinking of how the dark- 
ness would come to them at Arba. 

In the late afternoon they drew near to the Bordj, movi 
along a difficult route full of deep ruta and holes, and borde 
on either side by bushes so tall that they looked almoet like 
trees Here, tended by Arabs who stared gravely at the 
strangers in the palanquin, were grazing immense herds of 
camels. Above the bushes to the horizon on either side of the 
way pra the serpentine necka flexibly moving to and fro, 
now ding deliberatelyv towards the dusty twi now 
stretched straight forward as if in patient search for some 
solace of the camel's fate that lay in the remotenesa of the 
desert. Baby camels, many of them only a few days old, yet 
already vowed to the eternal pilgrimages of the wastes, with 
mild faces and long, disobedient-looking legs, ran from the 
caravan, nervously seeking their morose imothers, who cast upon 
them glances that seemed expresaive of a disdainful pity. Ila 
front, beyond a watercourse, now dried up, rose the low hill on 
which stood the Bordj, a huge square building, with two square 
towers pierced with loopholes. From a distance it resembled 
a fort threatening the desert in magnificent usolation. Its 
towers were black against the clear lemon of the failing sun- 
light. Pigeons, that looked also black, fiew perpetually about 
them, and the telegraph poeta, that bordered the way at regular 
intervals on the left, made a diminishing serice of black vertie 
cal lines AP? cutting the yellow till they were lost to sight 
in the south. "To Domini these posts were like pointing fingere 
beckoning her onward to the farthest distances of the sun. 


Drugged by the long journey over the fiats, and the unceasing 
careme of the air, that was like an iraportunate lover ever un- 


satisfied, she watched from the t on which ahe wąs 
this erening scene of roaming, feeding animals, no- 
mads, monotonous herbege and vague, surely-retreating moun- 
tains, with quiet, dreamy eyes. Everything which she saw 
seemed to her beautiful, a little remote and a little fantastie. 
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The slow movement of the camels, the swifter movements of 
the cireling pigeons about the square towers on the hill, the 
motionless, or a zc Arabs with their clubs held siant- 
wise, the telegra , one amaller than the other, diminish- 
ing till — as fr 20 — they disappeared in the lemon that 
wing into gold, were woven together for her by the 
skate 6 f the desert into a softly brilliant tapestry — one of 
those tapestries that is like a legend struck to RP. as the 
Beauty in her palace. As they began to mount the hill, and 
the radiance of the sky increased, this impression z for the 
life that centred round the Bordj was vivid, though sparse in 
comparison with the eddying life of towns, and had that air of 
peculiar concentration which may be noted in pictures repre- 
senting a halt in the desert. 
No longer did the strongly-built Bordj seem to Domini like 
a fort threatening the oncomer, but like a stalwart host welcom- 
ing him, a host who kept open house in this treeless desolation 
that yet had, for her, no feature that was desolate. I]t was 
earth-coloured, built of stone, and had in the middle of the 
facade that faced them an immense hospitable doorway with a 
white arch above it. This doorway gave a partial view of a vast 
courtyard, in which animals and people were moving to and 
fro. Round about, under the MIGRAE shadow of the win- 
dowlesa wall, were many Arabs, some squatting on their 
haunches, some standing upright with their backs against the 
stone, some moving from one group to another, gesticulati 
and talking vivaciously. Boys were playing a game wi 
stones set in an ordered series of small kie soooped by their 
fingers in the dust. A negro crossed the fiat space before the 
Bordj carrying on his head a huge earthen vase to the well near 
by, where a crowd of black donkeys, just reliered of their loads 
of brushwood, was being watered. the south two Spahie 
were riding in on white horses, their scarlet cloaks floating out 
over their saddles; and from the west, moving slowly to a 
z sound of indistinct music, a faint beating of tom-toms, 
ef | rep: a p caravan in a cloud of dust which 
: from it elted away into the radiance of the 
— 


When they gained the great o » before the buil 
they were bathed in the soft golden ight, in which all these bać 
figures of A and all animala, looked mysterious 
and beautifa], and full of that immeesurable signifńcance which 
the desert sheds upon those who mowe in it, specially at dawn 
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or at sundown. From the plateau they dominated the whole of 
the plain they had traversed as far as i-Mora, which on the 
morrow woułd fade into the blue horizon. [Ita thousands of 
made a darkness in the gold, and still the tower of the 

otel was faintly visible, pointing like a needle towards the sky. 

The range of mountains showed their rosy fłanks in the dis- 
tance. They. too, on the morrow would be lost in the desert 
spaces, the last outposta of the world of hill and valley, of 
stream and sea. Only in the deceptive dream of the mirage 
would thev appear once more, looming in a pearl-coloured 
shaking veil like a fuid on the edge of some visionary lagune. 

Domini was glad that on thus first night of their journey the 
could still see Ben-Mora, the place where they had found eac 
other and been given to each other by the Church. As the 
camel stopped before the great doorway of the Bordj she turned 
in the palanquin and looked down upon the desert, motioning 
to the camel-drirer to leave the beast for a moment. She put 
her arm through Androvsky's and made his eyes follow hers 
across the vast spaces made magical by the sinking sun to that 
darkness of distant palma which, to her, would be a sacred 

lace for ever. And aa they looked in silence all that Beni- 

ora meant to her came upon her. She saw again the garden 
hushed in the heat of neon. Nhe saw Androvskv ut her feet on 
the sand. She heard the chiming church bell and the twitter 
of Larbi's flute. The dark blue of trees was as the heart of 
the world to her and as the heart of life. It had seen the 
birth of her soul and given to her another newborn soul. 
There was a pathoś in seeing it fade hke a thing sinking down 
till it became one with the 1mmeasurable sands, and at that 
moment she said to herself, ** When shall I see Beni-Mora 
again — and how?” She looked at Androvsky, met his eyes, 
and thought: * When I see it again how different I shall be! 
How I shall be changed!” And in the sunaet she seemed to 
S saying a mute good-bye to one who was fsding with Beni- 

OTA. 

As soon as they had got off the camel and were standing in 
the group of staring Arabs, Batouch begged them to come to 
their tents, where tea would be ready. He led them round the 

of the wall towards the west, and there, pitched in the 
full radiance of the sunset, with a wide space of hard earth 
gieaming with gypse around it, was a white eat. Before it, in 
the open air, wss stretched a handsome Arab and on 
this carpet were set a folding table and two folding chairs. 
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"The table held a japanned tray with tea-cupa, a milk jug and 
plates of biscuita, and by it, in an attitude that looked deliber- 
ately picturesque, stood Ouardi, the youth selected by Batouch 
to fill the office of butler in the desert. 

Quardi smiled a broad welcome as they approached, and, 
having made sure that his pose had been admired, retired to 
the cook*s abode to fetch the teapot, while Batouch invited 
Domini and Androvsky to inspect the tent prepared for them. 
Domini assented with a dropped-out word. She still felt in a 
dream. But Androvsky, after casting towards the tent door 
a glance that was full of a sort of fierce shvness, moved away 
a few steps, and stood at the edge of the hill looking down 
upon the incoming caravan, whose music was now plainly 
audible in the stillness of the waste. 

Domini went into the tent that was to be their home for 
many weeks, alone. And she was glad just then that she was 
alone. For she too, like Androvsky, felt a sort of exquisite 
trouble moving, like a wave, in her heart. On some pretext, 
but only after an expression of admiration, she got rid of 
Ratouch. "Then she stood and looked round. 

From the big tent opened a smaller one, which was to serve 
Androvsky as a dressing-room and both of them as a baggage 
room. She did not go into that, but saw, with one glance of 
soft inquiry, the two small, low beds, the strips of gay carpet, 
the dreasing-table, the washhand-stand and the two cane chairs 
which furnished the sleeping-tent. Then she looked back to the 
aperture. In the distance, standing alone at the edge of the 
h:ll, she saw Androvsky, bathed in the sunset, looking out over 
the hidden desert from which rose the wild sound of African 
music, steadily growing louder. It seemed to her as if he muat 
be gazing at the plains of heaven, so magically brilliant and 
tender, so pellucidly clear and delicate was the atmosphere and 
the colour of the sky. She saw no other form, only his, in this 
poem of light, in this wide world of the sinking sun. And the 
music seemed to be about his feet, to rise from the sand and 
throb in its breast. 

At that moment the figure of Liberty, which she had eeen in 
the shadows of the dancing-house, came in at the tent door and 
laid, for the first time, her lipa on Domini*s. That kiss was 
surely the consecration of the life of the sands. But to-day 
there had been another consecration. Domini had a sudden 
impulse to link the two consecrations together. 

he drew from her breaat the wooden cerucifix Androvaky had 
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thrown into the stream at Sidi-Zerzour, and, softly going to one 
of the beds, she pinned the crucifix above it on the canvas of 
the tent. "Then she turned and went out into the glory of the 
sunset to meet the fierce music that was rising from the desert. 





CHAPTER XVIII 





IGRT HAD FALLEN OVER THE DESERT, A CLEAR 
purple night, starry but without a moon. Around the 
Bordj, and before a Cafć Maure built of brown earth and 
-wood opposite to it, the Arabs who were halting to 
asleep at Arba on their journeys to and from Beni-Mora were 
huddled, sipping coffee, playing dominoes by the faint light of 
an oil lamp, smoking cigarettes and long Pipes of keef. 
Within the courta of the Bordj the mules were feeding tran- 
quilly in rows. The camels roamed the plain among the 
tamarisk bushes, watched over by shrouded shadowy guardians 
sleepless as they were. The mountains, the palms of 
Fóiwai wj, were lost in the darkness that lay over the 


On the low hill, at some distance beyond the white tent of 
Domini and Androvsky, the obecurity was lit up fiercely by the 
blaze of a huge fire of brushwood, the ffames of which towered 
up towards the stars, flickering this way and that as the breeze 
took them, and casting a wild illumination upon the wild 
faces of the rejoicing desert nen who were gathered about it, 
telling stories of the wastes, singing songs that were meląncholy 
and remote to Western cars, even though they wz past 
wictories over the infidels, or passionate ecztasies of lore in the 
golden regions of the sun. "The steam from bowis of cous-cous 
and stews of mutton and vegetables curled up to join the thin 
smoke that made a light curtain about this fantasia, and from 
time to time, with a shrill cry of exultation, a half-naked form, 
all gleaming eres and teeth p oaa bronze-hned limbe, 
rushed out of the blacknese beyond the fire, leaped through the 
e 2 like a spectre into the embrace 
o n . 

Al! the members of the caravan, presided over by Batouch 
in , were celebrating the wedding night of their master 
and m 


Domini and Androvsky had already visited them by thair 
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bonfire, had received their compliments, watched the sword 
dance and the dance of the clubs, touched with their lips, or 
pretended to touch, the stem of a keef, listened to a Pe 
song warbled by Ali to the accompaniment of a flute and little 
drums, and applauded Ouardi's agility in leaping through the 
fiames. Then, with many APRA BC pressures of the hand, 
and auguries for the morrow, they had gone away into the cool 
darkneas, silently towards their tent. 

They walked slowly, a little apart from each other. Domini 
looked up at the stars and saw among them the star of Liberty. 
Androvsky looked at her and saw all the stars in her face. 
When they reached the tent door thev stopped on the warm 
earth. A lamp was lit within, casting a soft licht on the simple 
furniture and on the whiteness of the two beds, above one of 
which Domini imagined, though from without she could not 
see, the wooden crucifix Androvsky had once worn in his 
breast. 

« Shall we stay here a little” " Domini said in a low voice. 
*Qut here” ” There was a long pause. Then Androvsky 
answered : 

« Yes. Let us feel it all — all. Iet us feel it to the full.” 

He caught hold of her hand with a sort of tender roughness 
and twined his fingers between here, pressing his palm against 
hers. 

* Don't let us miss anything to-night,” he said. * AM my 
life is to-night. I've had no life yet. To-morrow — who 
knows whether we shall be dead to-morrow? Who knows? 
But we 're alive to-night, fdesh and blood, heart and soul. And 
there *s nothing here, there can be nothing here to take our 
life from us, the life of our love to-night. For we 're out in the 
desert, we re right away from anyone, everything. We re in 
the t freedom. Aren't we, Domini? Arent we?” 

« Tes,” she said. * Xes.” 

He took her other hand in the same way. He was facing her, 
and he hełd his hands against his heart with hers in them, then 
pressed e hands against her heart, then drew them back 

in to 

«Then let us realise it. Let us forget our prison. Let us 
forget RAR ererything that we erer knew bafore Beni- 
More, Domini. It's dead, absolutely dead, unless we make it 
live by thinking. And that's mad, crazy. Thought 's the 
great madnesa. Domini, have you forgotten everything before 
we knew each other? ” 

0 
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« Yes,” she said. * Now — but only now. You've made 
me forget it all.” 

'There was a deep breathing under her voice. He held up 
her hands to his shoulders and looked closely into her eyes, n8 
if he were trying to send all himeelf into her through those 
doors of the soul opened to seeing him. And now, in this 
moment, she felt that her fierce desire was realised, that he was 
rising above her on eagle's wings. And as on the night before 
the wedding she had blessed all the sorrows of her life, now she 
blessed silently all the long silence of Androvsky, all his 
strange reticence, his uncouthnese, his avoidance of her in the 
beginniny of their acquaintance. "That which had made her 
pain bv being, now made her joy by having been and being 
no more. The hidden man was rushing forth to her at last in 
his love. She seemed to hear in the night the crash of a 
obstacie, and the race of the tlood of waters that had broken 
it down at length and were escaping into hberty. His silence 
of the past now made his speech intensely beautiful and won- 
derful to her. She wanted to hear the waters more intenselv, 
more intenselv. 

« Speak to me,” she said. * You 're spoken so little. Do 
vou know how little > "Tell me all vou are. Tuli now I 've only 
felt all vou are. And that's so much, but not enough fora 
woman — not enongh. I ve taken you, but now — give me all 
I've taken. (iive— keep on giving and giving. From to- 
night to receive will be my life. Long ago Ive given all I 
had to von. (Give to me, give me everything. You know I ve 

iven all.” 

* AI?” he said, and there was a throb in his deep voice, as 
If some intense feeling rose from the depths of him and shook 
it. 

«Yes, all,” she whispered. * Already -- and long ago — 
that day in the garden. When I—when I put my hands 
against your forehead — do vou remember? I gave you ali, 
for ever.” 

And as she spoke she bent down her face with a sort of 
proud submission and put her forehead against his heart. 

The purity in her voice and in her quiet, simple action 
dazzled him like a fiame shining suddeniy in his eyes out of 
blacknens. And he, too, in that motnent saw far up abore him 
the beating of an es winge. To each one the other seemed 
to be on high, and as both looked up that was their true 
marriage. 
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« T felt it,” he said, touching her hair with his lips. *T felt 
it in your hands. When you touched me that day it was as if 
you were giving me the world and the stars. It fnghtened me 
to receive so much. I felt as if I bad no place to put my 

ift in.” 
8 Did vour heart seem so small? ” she said. 

« You make everything I have and am seem small — and yet 
great. What does it mean? ” 

« That you are great, as I am, because we love. No one is 
small who loves. No one is poor, no one is bad, who loves. 
Love burns up evil. [t's the angel that destroys.” 

Her words seemed to send through his whole body a quiver- 
ing jov. He took her face between his hands and lifted it 
from his heart. 

* ]e that true? Isthat true? hesaid. * I ve— I ve tried 
to think that. If vou know how I ve tried.” 

* And don't you know it is true? ” 

* [ don't feel as if I knew anything that you do not tell me 
to-night. I don't feel as if I have, or am, anything but what 
You gire me, make me to-night. Can vou understand that? 
Can vou understand what vou are to me? That you are every- 
thing, that I have nothing else, that I hare never had anything 
else in all these vcars that I hare lired and that I have for- 
gotten? Can you understand it? You said just now ' Speak 
to me, tell me all vou are. That 's what I am, all I am, a man 
you have made a man. You, Domini — you have made me a 
man, vou hare created me.” 

She was silent. The intensity with which he spoke, the 
intensity of his eves while he was speaking, made her hear 
those rushing waters as if she were being swept away by them. 

« And von?” he said. * You?” 

46 1 ? > 

«This afternoon in the desert, when we were in the sand 
looking at Beni-Mora, you began to tell me something and then 
you stopped. And you said. *I can't tell you. There's too 
much light.” Now the sun has gone.” 

« Yes. But — but I want to listen to you. I want ——” 

She stopped. In the distance. by the great fire where the 
Arabs were asaembłed, there rose a sound of music which 
arrested her attention. Ali was singing, holding in his hand a 
brand from the fire like a torch. She had heard him si 
before, and had loved the timbre of his voice, but only now di 
she realise when she had first heard him and who he waa. It 
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was he who, hidden from her, had sung the song of the freed 
negroes of Touggourt in the gardens of Count Anteoni that 
day when she had been angry with Androvsky and had after- 
wards been reconciled with him. And she knew now it was he, 
because, once more hidden from her — for against the curtain 
of darkness she only saw the fiame from the torch he held and 
mored rhythmically to the burden of his song — he was singing 
it again. Androvsky, when she ceased to speak, suddenly put 
his arms round her, as if he were afraid of her escaping from 
him in her silence, and they stood thus at the tent door 
listening : 
* "The lie dies in the water, 

The ds in the air, 

And I die in tbe dunes of the desert sand 

For my love that is deep and sad.” 

The chorus of hidden men by the fire rose in a low murmur 
that was like the whisper of the desert in the night. Then the 
contralto voice of Ali came to Domini and Androvsky again, 
but very faintlv, from the distance where the flaming torch 
was moring: 


* No one but God and I 
Knows what is in my beart.” 

When the voice died away for a moment Domini whispered the 
refrain. Then she said: 

« But it is true? Can it be true for us to-night> ” 

Androrsky did not reply. 

e don't think it is true,” she added. * You know — don't 

ou 9 

: The voice of Ali rose again, and his torch flickered on the 
soft wind of the night. Ita movement was slow and eerie. It 
seemed like his voice made visible, a voice of fiame in the black- 
ness of the world. They watched it. Presently she said once 
more : 

«* You know what is in my heart — don't you?” 

« Do 1?” he said. " AI?” 

« AI]. My heart is full of one thing — quite full.” 

«Then I know.” 

« And,” she hesitated, then added, * and yourą? ” 

*« Mine too.” 

She still spoke questioningiy. He did not reply, but held her 

st e question „ Hedid no y, 

more closely, with a grasp that was feverish in ita inteneity. 
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« Do you remember,” she went on, * in the garden what you 
said R that song? ” 
«4 o 


« You have forgotten? ” 

< I told you,” he said, * I mean to forget everything.” 

« Everything before we came to Beni-Mora? * 

« And more. Everything before you put your hands against 
my forehead, Domini. Your touch blotted out the past.” 

« Even the past at Beni-Mora? ” 

« Yes, even that. There are many things I did and left un- 
done, may things I said and never said that — I have forgotten 
— I have forgotten for ever.” 

There was a sternness in his voice now, a fiery intention. 

« I understand,” she said. *' I have forgotten them too, but 
not some things.” 


ś« Which ? »» 
« Not that night when you took me out of the dancing-houee, 
not our ride to Sidi-Zerzour, not — there are things I l re- 


7 When I am dying, after I am dead, I shall remember 
em.” 

The song faded awav. The torch was still, then fell down- 
wards and became one with the fire. "Then Androvsky drew 
Domini down beside him on to the warm earth before the tent 
door, and held her hand in his against the earth. 

« Feel it,” he said. *' It's our home, it s our liberty. Does 
it feel alive to you?” 

46 Vea.” 

* As if it had pulses, like the pulses in our hearte, and knew 
what we know?” 

« Yes. Mother Earth — I never understood what that 
meant till to-night.” 

«We are beginning to understand together. Who can un- 
derstand anything alone? ” 

He kept her hand always in his pressed against the desert as 
against a heart. They both thought of it as a heart that was 
full of love and pe for them, of understanding of them. 
Going back to their words before the song of Ali, he said: 

« Love burna up evil, then love can never be oril.” 

« Not the act of loving,” 

« Qr what it leads to,” he aaid. 

And again there was a sort of sternness in his voice, as if he 
were inststing on something, were bent on conquering some 
reluctance, or some voice contradicting. 
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* I know that you are right,” he added. 

She did not speak, but — why she did not know — her 
thought went to the wooden crucifix fastened in the canvas 
of the tent close by, and for a moment she felt a faint 
creeping sadness in her. But he pressed her hand more 
closely, and she was conscious only of these two warmths 
—of his hand above her hand and of the desert beneath 
it. Her whole life seemed set in a glory of fire, in a heat 
that was life-giving, that dominated her and evoked at 
the same time all of power that was in her, causing her 
dormant fires, physical and spimtual, to blaze up as if the 
were sheltered and fanned. The thought of the erucifx (aded. 
It was as if the fire destroyed it and it became ashes — 
then nothing. She fixed her eves on the distant fire of the 
Arabs, which was beginning to die down slowly as the night 
grew deeper. 

«| hare doubted many things,” he said. *l've been 
afraid.” 

« You! she said. 

* Yes. You know it.” 

« How can I% Haven't I forgotten everything — since that 
day in the garden?” 

He drew up her hand and put it against his heart. 

« [ "m jealous of the desert even," he whispered. "I won't 
let you touch it any more to-night.” 

He looked into her eves and saw that she was looking at the 
distant fire, steadily, with an intense eagernese. 

« Why do you do that?" he said. 

« To-night I like to look at fire,” she answered. 

«Tell me why.” 

« It is as if I looked at vou, at all that there ja in you that 
you have never said, never been able to say to me, all that you 
never can may to me but that I know all the same.” 

* But,” he said, * that fire is > 

He did not finish the sentence, but put up hia hand and 
e her face till she was looking, not at the fire, but at 

m. 

« It is not like me,” he aaid. * Men made it, and —it'sa 
w that can sink ce ashes.” , 

n expression of sudden exaltation shone in her eyes. 

"And God made you,” she said. ' And put o the 
spark that is eternal.” 

And now again she thought, she dared, she loved to think of 
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the crucifix and of the moment when he would see it in the 
tent. 

« And God made you love me,” she said. * What is it? ” 

Androvsky had moved suddenly, as if he were going to get 
up from the warm ground. 

« Did you —?” 

No,” he said in a low voice. * Go on, Domini. Speak to 
me. 

He sat still. 

A sudden longing came to her to know if to-night he were 
feeling as she was the sacredness of their relation to each other. 
Never had they spoken intimately of religion or of the myste- 
ries that lie beyond and around human life. Once or twice, 
when she had been about to open her heart to him, to let him 
understand her deep sense of the things unseen, sonething had 
checked her, something in lum. It was as 1f he had davined her 
intention and had subtly turned her from it, without speech, 
merely by tbe force of his inward determination that she should 
not break through her reservc. But to-night, with his hand on 
hers and the starry darkness above them. with the waste 
stretching around them, and the cool air that was like the 
breath of liberty upon their faces, she was unconsczous of any 
secret, combative force in him. It was impossible to her to 
think there could have been anv combat, however inward, how- 
ever subtle, between them. Surely If 11 were ever permitted to 
two natures to be in perfect accord theirs were in perfect accord 
to-night. 

«] never felt the presence of God in his world so keenły as I 
feel it tonight," she went on, drawing a little closer to him. 
« Even in the church to-dav he seemed farther away than to- 
night. But somehow — one has these thoughta without know- 
ing why — I have always believed that the farther I went into 
the desert the nearer I should come to God.” 

Androvsky moved again. The clasp of his hand on hers 
loosened, but he did not take his hand away. 

«Why should — what should make you think that?” he 
asked slowly. 

« Don't you know what the Arabs call the desert? ” 

« No. What do they call it?” 

« The Garden of Allsh.” 

« The Garden of Allah! " he repeated. 

There was a sound like fear in his voice. Even her great joy 
dłł not prevent her from noticing it, and she remembered, with 
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a thrill of pain, where and under what circumstances she had 
first heard the Arab's name for the desert. 

Could it be that this man she loved was secretly afraid of 
something in the desert, some influence, some —— ? Her 
thought stopped short, like a thing confused. 

« Don't you think it a very beautiful name?” she 
asked, with an almost fierce longing to be reassured, to be 
made to know that he, like her, dored the thought that God 
was specially near to those who travelled in this land of 
solitude 

« [s it beautiful?” 

« [o me it is. It makes me feel as if in the desert I were 
specially watched over and protected, even as if I were specially 
loved there.” 

Suddenly Androvsky put his arm round her and strained 
her to him. 

* By me! By me!” he said. * Think of me to-night, only 
of me, as I think onlv of vou.” 

He spoke as if he were jealous even of her thought of God, 
as if he did not understand that it was the very intensity of her 
love for him that made her, even in the midst of the p ion of 
the body, connect their love of each other with God's love of 
them. In her heart this overpowering human love which, in 
the garden, when first she realised it fully, had seemed to leave 
no room in her for love of (zod, now in the moment when it 
was close to absolute satisfacuon seemed almost to be one with 
her lore of (iod. Perhape no man could understand how, in 
a good woman, the two streams of the human love which im- 

lies the intense desire of the flesh, and the mystical love which 
8 absolutely purged of that desire, can flow the one into the 
other and mingle their waters. She tried to think that, and 
then she ceased to try. Everything was forgotten as his arms 
held her fast in the night, everythin except this great force of 
human love which was like iron, and yet soft about her, which 
was giving and wanting, which was concentrated upon her to 
the exclusion of al] else, plunging the universe in darkness and 


"TA her in RE 

ere ia nothing for me to-night but you,” he said, crush- 

ing her in his arms. ' The desert is your garden. To me it 
has always been your garden, only that, put here for you, and 

tr > use you love me — but for me only because of 


The Arabs' fire was rapidly dying down. 
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« When it goes out, when it goes out!” Androvsky whispered 
in her ear. 

His breath stirred the thick tresses of her hair. 

« Let us watch it! ” he whispered. 

She pressed his hand but did not reply. She could not 
speak any more. At last the something wild and lawless, the 
something that was more than passionate, that was hot and even 
8AY in her nature, had risen up in ita full force to face a 
similar force in him, which insistently called it and which it 
answered without shame. 

« It is dying,” Androvsky said. * It is dying. Look how 
small the circle of the flame is, how the darkness is creeping up 
about it! Domini — do you see? ” 

She pressed his hand again. 

« Do vou long for the darkness? he asked. * Do you, 
Domini? The desert is sending it. The desert is sending it 
for you, and for me because You love me.” 

A log in the fire, charred bv the flames, broke in two. Part 
of it fell down into the heart of the fire, which sent up a long 
tongue of red gold flame. 

« That is like us,” he said. © Like us together in the 
darkness.” 

She felt his body trembling, as if the rehemence of the spirit 
confined within it shook it. In the night the breeze slightly 
increased, making the flame of the lamp behind them in the 
tent flicker. And the breeze was like a message, brought to 
them from the desert bv some enrov in the darkness, telling 
them not to be afraid of their wonderful gift of freedom with 
each other, but to take it open-handed, open-hearted, with the 
great courage of joy. 

« Domini, did vou feel that gust of the wind? It carried 
away a cloud of sparks from the fire and brought them a little 
way towards us. Did vou see? Fire wandering on the wind 
throngh the night calling to the fire that is in us. Wasn't 
it beautiful? Everything is beautiful to-night. There were 
never such stars before.” 

She looked up at them. Often she had watched the stars, 
and known the vague longings, the almoet terrible aspirations 
they wake in their watchers. But to her also they looked 
difierent to-night, nearer to the earth, she thought, brighter, 
more living than ever before, like strange tenderness made visi- 
ble, peopling the night with an unconquerable sympathy. The 
vast firmament was surely intent upon their happiness. Again 
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the breeze came to them across the waste, cool and NE 
of the dryness of the sands. Not far away a jackal laug 
After a pause it was answered by another jackal at a distance. 
"The voices of these desert beasts brought home to Domini with 
an intimacy not felt by her before the exquisite remoteneas of 
their situation, and the shrill, discordant nonsc, msing and fall- 
ing with a sort of melanchoły and sneering mirth, mingled with 
bitterness, was like a delicate music in her ear. 

* Hark!” Androvsky whispered. 

The first jackal laughed once more, was answered again. A 
third beast, evidently much farther off, lifted up a fatnt voice 
like a dismal echo. "Then there was silence. 

« You loved that, Domini. It was like the calling of free- 
dom to you —and to me. We've found freedom; we've 
found it. Let us feel it. Iet us take hold of it. It 1a the only 
thing, the only thing. But you can't know that as I do, 
Domini.” 

Again she was conscious that his intensity surpassed hers. 
and the consciousness, instead of saddening or vexing, made her 
thrill with joy. 

« I am maddened by this freedom,” he said; * maddened by 
it, Domini. 1 can't help— | can't 3 

He laid his lvps upon hers in a desperate caress that almost 
suffocated her. Then he took his lips away from her lipa and 
kissed her throat, holding her head back against his shoulder. 
She shut her eyes. He was indeed teaching her to forget. 
Even the memory of the day in the garden when she heard the 
church bel] chime and the sound of Larbi'e fiute went from her. 
She remembered nothing any more. The past was lost or laid 
in sleep by the spell of sensation. Her nature galloped like an 
Arab horse across the sands towards the sun, towards the fire 
that sheds warmth afar but that devours all that draws near to 
it. At that moment she connected Androvsky with the tremen- 
dous fires eternally blazing in the sun. She had a desire that he 
should hurt her in the passionate intensity of his love for her. 
Her nature, which till now had been cser ready to spring into 
wasiak at an accidental touch, which had shrunk inatinctively 
from physical contact with other human beinge, melted, was 
utteriy transformed. She felt that she was now the opposite 
of all that she had been —— more woman than any other woman 
who had ever lived. What had been an ałmost cold strength 
in her went to increase the com of this viel to one 
stronger than herself. What seemed boyish almost 
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hard in her died away utterly under the embrace of this fierce 
manhood. 

« Domini,” he spoke, whisperin while he kissed her, * Dom- 
ini, the fire *s gone out. It'B dark.” 

He lifted her a little in his arms, still kissing her. 

<« Domini, it 's dark, it s dark.” 

He lifted her more. She stood up, with his arms about 
her, looking towards where the fire had been. She put her 
hands against his face and softly pressed it back from hers, 
but with a touch that was a caress. He yielded to her at 
once. 

* |ook!" he said. * IDo you love the darkness? Tell me — 
tell me that you love it.” 

She let her hand glide over his cheek in answer. 

« Took at it. love it. AI the desert is in it, and our love 
in the desert. I.et us stay in the desert, let us stay in it for ever 
— for ever. [t is your garden — yours. It has brought us 
everything, Domini.” 

He took her hand and pressed it again and again over his 
cheek lingeringiv. Then, abruptlv, he dropped it. 

« Come!" he said. * Domini.” 

And he drew her in through the tent door almost violently. 

A stronger gust of the myht wind followed them. An- 
drovsky took his arms slowly from Domini and turned to let 
down the flap of the tent. Whale he was doing this she stood 
quite still. The tlame of the łamp fickered, throwing its light 
now here, now there, uncasilv. She saw the crucifix lit up for 
an instant and the white bed beneath it. "The wind sti her 
dark hair and was cold about her neck. But the warmth there 
met and defied it. In that brief moment, while Androvsky 
was fastening the tent, she seemed to hve through centuries of 
intense and complicated emotion. When the light fiickered 
over the orucifix she felt as if she could spend her life in pae- 
aionate ndoration at its foot ; but when she did not see it, and 
the wind, coming in from the desert through the tent door, 
where she heard the movement of Androvsky, stirred in her 
hair, she felt recklesa, wayward, savage — and something more. 
A cry rose in her that was like the cry of a stranger, who yet 
was of her and in her, and from whom she would not part. 

Again the lamp flame flickered upon the crucińx. Quickly, 
while she saw the crucifx plainly, she went forward to the bed 
and fell on her knece by it, bending down her face upon its 
whiteness. 
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When Androvsky had fastened the tent door he turned round 
and saw her kneeling. He stood quite still as if petrified, 
staring at her. Then, as the flame, now sheltered from the 
wind, burned steadily, he saw the crucifix. He started as if 
someone had struck him, hesitated, then, with a look of fierce 
and concentrated resolution on his face, went swiftly to the 
crucifix and pulled it from the canvas roughly. He held it in 
his hand for an instant, then moved to the tent door and 
stooped to unfasten the cords that held it to the pegs, evidently 
with the intention of throwing the erucifix out into the night. 
But he did not unfasten the cords. Something — some sudden 
change of feeling, some secret and powerful reluctance — 
checked him. He thrust the crucifix into lus pocket. Then, 
returning to where Domin: was kneeliny, he put his arms 
round her and drew her to her feet. 

She did not resist him. Still holding her in his arms he 
blew out the lamp. 





CHAPTER NIX 





HE ARABS HAVE A SAYING, "TN THE DESERT 
one forgeta everythin(, one remembers nothing any 
more. 
To Domini it sometimes seemed the truest of all the true 
and beautiful savings of the East. Onlv three weeks had 
away since the first halt at Arba, vet already her life at 
ni-Mora was faint in her mind as the dream of a distant 
past. Taken bv the vast solitudes, journeving without defi- 
nite aim from one oasis to another through empty regions 
bathed in eternal sunshine, camping often in the midst of the 
sand by one of the wells sunk for the nomads by the French 
engineers, strengthened perpetually, vet perpetually soothed, 
by airs that were soft and cool, as if mingled of silk and snow, 
they lived surely in a desert dream with only a dream bchind 
them. They had become as one with the nomadz, whose home 
is the moving tent, whose hearthstone ia the yellow sand of 
the dunes, whoee God is liberty. ; 
Domini lored this life with a lore which had already become 
a weń AJI that she had ned that the desert might be 
to her she found that it was. In its so-called monotony she die- 
covered eterna] interest. Of old she had thought the sea the 
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most wonderful thing in Nature. In the desert she seemed to 
possess the sea with something added to it, a calm, a complete- 
ness, a mystica] tenderness, a passionate serenity. She thought 
of the sea as a soul striving to full its noblest aspirations, to 
be the splendid thing it knew how to dream of. But she 
thought of the desert as a soul that need strive no more, having 
attained. And she, like the Arabs, called it alwavs in her heart 
the Garden of Allah. For in this wonderful calm, bright as the 
child's idea of heaven, clear as a crystal with a sunbeam caught 
in it, silent as a prayer that will be answered silently, God 
seemed to draw rery near to his wandering children. In the 
desert was the still, small voice, and the still, small voice was 
the Lord. 

Often at dawn or sundown. where, perhaps in the distance of 
the sands, or near at hand beneath the shade of the palms of 
some oasis by a waterspring, she watched the desert men in 
their patched rags, with their lean, bronzed faces and eagle 
eyes turned towards Mecca, bowing their heads in prayer to 
the soil that the sun made hot. she rememhbered Count Ante- 
oni”s words, * 1 like to see men praving in the desert,” and she 
understood with all her heart aud soul whv. For the life of 
the desert was the niost perfect liberty that could be found on 
earth, and to see men thus worshipping in liberty set before 
her a vision of free will upon the heights. When she thought 
of the world she had known and left, of the men who would 
alwavs live in it and know no other world, she was saddened 
for a moment. Could she ever find elsewhere such jov as she 
had found in the simple and unfettered life of the wastes? 
Could she ever exchange this hfe for another life, even with 
Androvskv ? 

One day she spoke to him of her intense jov in the wandering 
fate, and the pain that came to her whenever she thought of ex- 
changing it for a life of civilization in the midst of fixed groupe 
of men. 

They had halted for the noonday rest at a place called Sidi- 
Hamdam, and in the afternoon were going to ride on to a 
Bordj called Mogar, where they meant to stay two or three 
days, as Batouch had told them it was a 5a halting-=place, 
and near to haunta of the gazelle. The tents had already gone 
forward, and Domini and Androvsky were lying upon a rug 
spread on the sand, in the shade of the grey wall of a traveller's 
house beside a well. Behind them their jara were tethered 
to an iron ring in the wall. Batouch and Ali were in the court 
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of the house, talking to the Arab guardian who dwelt there, but 
their roices were not audible by the well, and absolute silence 
reigned, the intense vet light silence that is in the desert 
at noontide, when the sun 1s at the zenith, wlien the nomad 
sleeps under his low-pitched tent, and the gardeners in the 
oasia cease even from pretending to work among the palma. 
From before the well the ground sank to a plain of pale grey 
sand, which stretched away to a village hard in aspect, as 
if carved out of bronze and all in one piece. ln the centre 
of it rose a mosque with a minaret and a number of cupolas, 
faintly gilded and shining modestlvy under the ftierce rays of 
the sun. 

At the foot of the village the ground was wlute with salt- 
petre, which resembled a covering of new-fallen snow. To 
right and left of it were isolated groups of palma growing in 
threes and foure, like trees that had formed themselves into 
cliques and set careful barriers of sand between themselves and 
their despised brethren. Here and there on the grey sand dark 
patches showed where nomads had pntched their tents. But 
there was no movernent of human hfe. No camels were visible. 
No guard doga barked. "The noon held all thinga in its golden 


« Boms! " Domini said, breaking a long silence. 

« Ves, Domini?" 

He turned towards her on the rug, stretching his long, thin 
body lazily as if in supreme physical contentment. 

« You know that saving of the Arabs about forgetting every- 


Z in the desert? ” 
<« Yes, Ilomini, I know it.” 


« How long shall we stay in this world of forgetfulness? ” 

He lifted himself up on his elbow guickly, and fixed his eyes 
on hera. 

* How long! ” 

64 W es.” 

* But — do you wish to leave it? Are vou tired of it?” 

There was a note of sharp anxiety in hin voice. 

« |] don't answer such a question,” she said, smiling at him. 

*« Ah, then, why do you try to frighten me?” 

She put her hand in his. . 

* How burnt you are! ” she said. * You are like an Arab of 
the South.” 

*" Let me become more like one. There s health here.” 

*" And peace, perfect peace.” 
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He said nothing. He was looking down now at the sand. 

She laid her lips on his warm brown hand. 

« There 8 all I want here,” she added. 

* Let us stay here.” 

« But some day we must go back, must n't we? ” 

64 Wh ? »» 

« Can anything be lifelong — even our honeymoon? ” 

« Suppose we choose that it shall be” ” 

«Can we choose such a thing?” Is anybody allowed to 
choose to live always quite happy without duties?” Sometimes 
I wonder. I love this wandering life so much, I am so happy 
in it, that 1 sometimes thank it cannot last much longer.” 

He began to sift the sand through his fingers swiftly. 

« Duties? ” he snid in a low voice. 

«Yes. Ought n't we to do something presentlv, something 
besides being happy?" 

« What do vou mean, Domini?” 

« [ hardly know, I don't know. You tell me.” 

There was an urging in her voice, as if she wanted, almost 
demanded, soniethhng of him. 

« You mean that a man must do some work in his life if he is 
to keep himself a man,” he said, not as if he were asking a 
question. 

He spoke reluctantlv but firmlv. 

« You know,” he added, * that I have worked hard all my 
life, hard like a labourer." 

« Yes, I know,” she said. 

She stroked his hand. that was worn and rough, and spoke 
eloquently of manual toil it had accomplished in the past. 

« | know. Before we were married. that dav when we sat 
in the garden. vou told me vour life and I told you mine. How 
different they have been!” 

« Yea,” he said. 

He lit a cigar and watched the smoke curling up into the 
gold of the sunlit atmosphere. 

* Mine in the midst of the world and yours so far away 
from it. [I often imagine that little place, El Krori, the 
garden, your brother, your twin-brother Stephen, that one- 
cyed Arab servant — what was his name?” 

*« E] Magin.* 

« Yes, El Magin, who taught you to play Cora and to sing 
Arab songe, and to eat cous-cous with your fingers. I can 
almost see Father Andrć, from whom vou learnt to love the 
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Classics, and who talked to you of philosophy. He 's dead too, 
is n't he, like your mother? ” 

<] don't know whether Pere Andrć is dead. I have lost 
sight of him,” Androvsky said. 

Hestill looked steadily at the rings of smoke curling up into 
the golden air. There was in his voice a sound of embarrase- 
ment. She guessed that it came from the consciousness of the 
pain he must have caused the good priest who had loved him 
when he ceased from practising the religion in which he had 
been brought up. Even to her he never spoke frankly on reli- 
gious subjects, but she knew that he had been baptised a Catho- 
lie and been educated for a time by priests. She knew, too, 
that he was no longer a practising Catholic, and that, for some 
reason, he dreaded any intiumacy with priests. Ile never spoke 
against them. He had scarcely ever spoken of them to her. 
But she remembered his words in the garden, * I do not care 
for prients.” She remembered, too, his action in the tunnel on 
the day of his arrival in Bem-Mora. And the reticence that 
they both preserved on the subject of religion, and ita reason, 
were the only causes of regret in this desert dream of hera. 
Even this regret, too, often faded in hope. For in the desert, 
the Garden of Allah, she had 1t borne in upon her that An- 
drovskv would discorer what he must surely secretly be seeking 
— the truth that each man must find for himself, truth for 
him of the eventual existence in which the mysteries of this 
present existence will be made plain, and of the Power that has 
fashioned all things. 

And she was abfe to hope in silence, as women do for the 
men they love. 

« Don't think I do not realise that yon have worked,” she 
went on after a pause. ' You told me how vou always culti- 
vated the land yourself, even when you were still a boy, that 
you directed the Spanish labourers in the vineyarda, that — 
you have earned a long holiday. But should it last for 
ever? ” 

« You are right. Well, let ns take an oasis; let us become 
palm gardenera like that Frenchman at Meskoutine.” 

* And build ourselves an African house, white, with a terrace 


roof. - 

« And sell our dates. We can give employment to the Arabe. 
We can choose the poorest. We can improve their lives. After 
all, if we owe a debt to anyone it is to them, to the desert. Let 
us pay our debt to the desert men and live in the desert.” 
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* It would be an ideal life,” she said with her eyes shining 





on 

« And a possible life. Let us live it. I could not bear to 
leave the desert. Where should we go? * 

« Where should we go!” she repeated. 

She was still looking at him, but now the expression of her 
eyes had quite changed. Thev had become grave, and ex- 
amined him seriously with a sort of deep inquiry. He sat upon 
the Arab rug, leaning his back against the wall of the travel- 
ler's house. 

« Why do you look at me like that, Domini?” he asked with 
a sudden stirring of something that was like uneasinesa. 

«1! I was wondering what you would like, what other life 
would suit you.” 

«Yes? he said quicklv. * Yes?” 

« It's very strange, Boris, but I cannot connect you with 
anything but the desert, or see you anywhere but in the desert. 
I cannot even imagine you among Your vines in Tunisia.” 

« "They were not altogether mine,” he corrected, still with a 
certain excitement which he evidently endeavoured to repreas. 
4 1 —I had the right, the duty of cultivating the land.” 

« Well, however it was, you were always at work; you were 
responsible, were n't you?” 

ść Yee.” 

« [ can't see you even in the vinevard or the wheat-fields. 
isn't it stanac? m 

She was looking at him with the same deep and wholly 
unself-conscious inquiry. 

« And as to I.ondon, Paris 

Suddenly she burst into a little laugh and her gravity 
vanished. 

«I think you would hate them,” she said. * And they — 
they wouldn't like you because they would n't understand 





* Let us bny our oasis,” he said abruptly. * Build our 
African house, sel] our dates and remain in the desert. I hear 
Batonch. [It must be time to ride on to Mogar. Batouch! 
Batouch ! ” 

Batouch came from the courtyard of the house wiping the 
remalns of a cous-cous from his langnid lipe. 

« Untie the horece,” said An 

« But Monsieur, it is still too hot to trarel. Look! No one 
ia stirriag. Al the village is asleep.” 

21 
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He waved his enormous hand, with henna-tinted nails, to- 
wards the distant town, carved surely out of one huge piece of 
bronze. 

« Untie the horses. "There are gazelle in the plain near 
Mogar. Didn't you tell me?” 

« Yes, Monsieur, but 7 

«We'll get there early and go out after them at sunset. 
Now, Domini.” 

They rode away in the burning heat of the noon towards the 
sonthwest across the vast plains of grey sand, followed at a 
short distance by Batouch and Ali. 

*« Monsieur is mad to start in the noon,” grumbled Batouch. 
« But Monsieur is not like Madame. He may live in the desert 
till he is old and his hair is grey as the sand, but he will never 
be an Arab in his heart.” 

« Why, Batouch-ben-Brahim? " 

« He cannot rest. To Madame the desert gives its calm, but 
to Monsieur "He did not finish his sentence. In front 
Domini and Androvsky had put their horses to a gallop. The 
sand flew up in a thin cloud around them. 

«Nom dun chien!” said Batouch, who, in unpoetical 
moments, occasionally indulged in the expletives of the French 
infńdels who were his country's rulera. *' What is there in the 
mind of Monsieur which makes him ride aa if he fied from an 
enemy ? 

« [ know not, but he goes like a hare before the sloughi, 
Batouch-ben-Brahim, answered Ali, gravely. 

Then they sent their horses on in chase of the cloud of sand 
towards the southwest. s 

About four in the afternoon they reached the camp at Mogar. 

As they rode in slowly, for their horses were tired and 
streaming with heat after their long canter across the sands, 
both Domini and Androvsky were struck by the novelty of this 
halting-place, which was quite unlike anything they had yet 
seen. The ground rose gently but continuousły for a oonaidat- 
able time before they saw in the distance the pitched tenta with 
the dark forma of the camels and mules. Here they were out of 
the sands, and upon hard, sterile soil corered with small stones 
embedded in the earth. Beyond the tenta they could see noth- 
ing but the sky, which was now covered with small, ribbed 
clouds, sad-coloured and autumna!, sad a lonely tower built of 
stone, which rose from the waste at about two hundred 
from the tents to the east. Although they could see so little, 
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however, they were impressed with a sensation that they were 
on the edge of some vast vision, of some grandiose effect of 
Nature, that would bring to them a new and astonishing knowl- 
edge of the desert. Perhaps it was the sight of the distant 
tower pointing to the grey clouds that stirred in them this 
almost excited feeling oeżyecdaGón. 

« tis like a watch-tower,” Domini said, pointing with her 
whip: * But who could live in such a place, far from any 
oasis? ” 

« And what can it overlook ? ” said Androvsky. * This ia the 
nearest horizon line we have seen since we came into the 
desert.” 

« Yes, but > 

She glanced at him as they put their horses into a gentle 
canter. "Then she added: 

« You, too, feel that we are coming to something tremen- 
dous, don't you? ” 

Her horse whinnied shrilly. Domini stroked his foam- 
fiecked neck with her hand. 

« Abou is as full of anticipation as we are,” she said. 
Androvsky was looking towards the tower. 

« That was built for French soldiers,” he said. A moment 
afterwards he added : 

«] wonder why Batouch chose this place for us to camp 
in?” There was a faint sound as of irmtation in his voice. 

« Perhape we shall know in a minute,” IDomini answered. 
They cantered on. Their horses” hoofs rang with a hard sound 
on the stony ground. 

« [t*s inhospitable here,” Androvsky said. She looked at 
him in surprise. 

« I never knew you to take a dislike to any halting-place 
before,” she said. * What s the matter, Boris? ” 

He amiled at her, but almost immediatelv his face was 
clouded by the shadow of a gloom that seemed to respond to the 
głoom of the sky. And he fixed his eves again upon the tower. 

« T like a far horizon,” be answered. * And there s no sun 
to-day.” 

«I suppose even in the desert we cannot have it always,” 
she said. And in her voice, too, there was a touch of melan- 
choły, as if she had caught his mood. A minute later she 
added: 


« T feel ezactly as if I were on a hilltop and were coming to 
a view of the sea.” 
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Almost as she spoke they cantered in among the tenta of the 
attendants, and reined in their horses at the edge of a slope that 
was almost a precipice. Then they sat still in their saddlee, 


They had bcen living for weeks in the midst of vastnese, and 
had become accustomed to see stretched out around them 
immense tracts of land melting away into far blue distances, 
but this view from Mogar made them catch their breath and 
stirred their pulses. 

It was gigantic. There was even something unnatural in its 
appearance of immensity, as if it were, perhaps, deceptive, and 
existed in their vision of it only. So, surely, might look a plain 
to one who had taken hashish, which enlarges, makes mon- 
strous and threateningly terrific. Domini had a feeling that 
no human eves could really see such infinite tracts of land and 
water as those she seemed to be seeing at this moment. For 
tnere was water here, in the midst of the desert. [nfnite ex- 

of sea met infinite plains of snow. Or so it seemed to 
th of them. And the sea was grev and calm as a winter sea, 
breathing its plaint along a winter land. From it, here and 
there, rose islets whose low chffa were a deep red like the red of 
sandstone, a sad colour that suggests tragedy, ialets that looked 
desolate, and as if no life had ever been upon them, or could be, 
Back from the 2 lains stretcbed sand dunes of the palest 
primrose colour, san die ipnumerable, re and myriade 
of thera, rising and falling, rising and falling, till they were 
łost in the distance of this silent world. [In the fore- 
ground, at their horses” feet, wound from the hill summit a 
broad track faintly marked in the deep sand, and fianked by 
huge dunes shaped, by the action of the winds, into grotesque 
sermblances of monsters, leviathans, beasts with rodigious 
humps, sphinxes, whales. "This track was presently |oet in the 
blanched płains. Far away, immeasurably far, sea and snow 
blended and faded into the cloudy grey. Above the near dunes 
two desert eagles were slowly wheeling in a weary flight, ooca- 
sionally sinking towards the sand, then rising again towards 
the clouds. And the track was strewn with the bleached bones 
of camels that had perished, or that had been slaugktered, on 
some long desert march. 

To the left of them the solitary tower commanded thia terri- 
fie vision of desolation, seemed to watch it steadily, yet tar. 
tively, with ite tiny loophole eyes. 

* We have come into winter,” Domini murmured. 
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She looked at the white of the camels” bones, of the plains, 
rak, the grey white of the sky, at the yellow pallor of the 

es. 

« How wonderful! How terrible! ” she said. 

She drew her horse to one side, a little nearer to Andror- 
aky'8. 

« Does the Russian in you greet this land? ” she asked him. 
He did not reply. He seemed to be held in thrall by the sad 
immensity before them. 

<I ise here what it must be to die in the desert, to be 
killed by it — by hunger, by thirst in it,” she said presently, 
speaking, as if to herself, and looking out over the mirage sea, 
the mirage snow. * This is the first time I have really felt the 
terror of the desert.” 

Her horse dropped its head till its nose nearly touched the 
earth, and shook itself in a long shiver. She shivered too, as if 
constrained to echo an animal's distrese. 

«Things have died here,” Androvsky said, speaking at last 
in a low voice and pointing with his long-lashed whip towards 
the camels' skeletona. * Come Domini, the horses are tired.” 

He cast another glance at the tower, and thev dismounted 
by their tent, which was pitched at the very edge of the steep 
slope that sank down to the beast-like shapes of the near dunes. 

n hour later Domini said to Androvsky : 

« You won't go after gazelle this erening surelv? ” 

They had been having coffee in the tent and had just 
finished. Androvskv got up from his chair and went to the 
tent door. "The grey of the sky was pierced by a gleaming 
shaft from the sun. 

« Do you mind if I go? ” he said, turning towards her after 
a głance to the desert. 

*« No, but are n't vou tired? ” 

He shook his head. 

«I couldn't ride, and now I can ride. I couldn't shoot, 
and I *m just beginning + 

*Go,” she said quickly. * Besides, we want gazelle for 
dinner, Batouch says, though I don't suppose we should starre 
without it.” She came to the tent door and stood beside him, 
and he put his arm around her. 

« If I were alone here, Boris.” she said, leaning against hie 
shoulder, * I believe I should feel horribly sad to-day.” 

<« Shall I stay? * 

He pressed her agninst him. 
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« No. I shall know you are coming back. Oh, how extraor- 
dinary it is to think we lived so many years without knowing 
of each other existence, that we lived alone. Were you ever 
happy : 

e hesitated before he replied. 

* I sometimes thought I was.” 

« But do you think now you ever really were? ” 

« I don't know — perhaps in a lonely sort of way.” 

* You can never be happy in that way now? ” 

He said nothing, but, after a moment, he kisaed her long and 
hard, and as if he wanted to draw her being into his through 
the door of his lipe. 

* Good-bye,” he said, releasing her. *1 shall be back 
directly after sundown.” 

*« Yes. Don't wait for the dark down there. If you were 
lost in the dunes! ” 

She pornted to the distant sand hills rising and falling 
monotonously to the horizon. 

* If you are not back in good time,” she sad, * I shall stand 
by the tower and wave a brand from the fire.” 

« Why by the tower? ” 

« [he ground is highest by the tower.” 

She watched him ride away on a mule, with two Arabs carry- 
ing guns. They went towarda the plains of saltpetre that 
looked like snow beside the sea that was only a mirage. Then 
she turned back into the tent, took up a volume of Fromentin's, 
and sat down in a folding-<chair at the tent door. She read a 
little, but it was difficult to read with the mirage beneath her. 
Perpetually her eves were attracted from the book to ita mye- 
tery and plaintire sadness, that was like the aadnesa of some- 
thing unearthly. of a apirit that did not move but that suffered. 
She did not put away the book, but presently she laid it down 
on her kners, open, and sat gazing. Androvsky had disappeared 
with the Arabs into some fold of the sands. "The sun-ray had 
vanished with him. Without Androvsky and the sun — she 
still connected them together, and knew she would for ever. 

The melanchoły of this desert scene was increased for her til] 
it became oppressive and lay upon her like a heavy weight. She 
was not a woman inclined to any morbid imagini Indeed, 
all that was morbid roused in her an instinctive t. But 
the sudden esa of the weather, coming after weeks of 
ardent sunshine, and combined with the fantastic desolation of 
the landscape, which was half real and half unreal, turned her 
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for the moment towards a dreariness of spirit that was rare in 


her. 

She realised suddenly, as she looked and did not see 
Androrsky even as a black and moving speck upon the plain, 
what the desert would seem to her without him, even in sun- 
shine, the awfulness of the desolation of it, the horror of ita 
distances. And realising this she also realised the uncertainty 
of the human life in connection with any other human life. To 
be dependent on another is to double the sum of the terrors 
of uncertainty. She had done that. 

If the immeasurable sands took Androvsky and never gave 
him back to her! What would she do? 

She at the mirage sea with its dim red islands, 
and at the sad white plains along its edge. 

Winter — she would be plunged in eternal winter. And 
each human life hangs on a thread. All deep love, all consum- 
ing passion, holds a great fear within the circle of a great 
glory. To-day the fear within the circle of her glory seemed to 
grow. But she suddenlv realised that she ought to dominate it, 
to confine it — as it were — to its original and permanent pro- 
portions. 

She got up, came out upon the edge of the hill, and walked 
along it slowly towards the tower. 

Qutside, (reed from the shadow of the tent, she felt less 
oppressed, though still melancholy, and even slightly apprehen- 
sive, A8 If some trouble were coming to her and were near at 
hand. Mentally she had made the tower the limit of her walk, 
and therefore when she reached it she stood still. 

It was a squat, square tower, strongly constructed, with loop- 
holes in the four sides, and now that she was by it she saw 
bnilt out at the back of it a low house with small shuttered win- 
dows and a narrow courtvard for mules. No doubt Androvrsky 
was right and Erench soldiers had once been here to work the 
ŚE telegraph. She thought of the recruits and of Marseilles, 
of Notre Dame de la Garde, the Mother of God, looking towards 
Africa. Such recruita came to live in such strange houses as 
this tower lost in the desert and now abandoned. She glanced 
at the shuttered windows and turned back towards the tent ; but 
something in the situation of the tower — perhaps the fact 
that it was set on the highest point of the ground — attracted 
her, and she presentlv made Batouch bring her out some rugs 
and ensconced herself under its shadow, fast the mirage sea. 

How long she sat there she did not know. Mirage hypnotisea 
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the imaginative and suggesta to them dreams strange and 
ethereal, sad sometimes, as itself. How long she might have 
sat there dreaming, but for an interruption, she knew still less. 
It was towards evening, however, but before evening had fallen, 
that a weary and travel-strained party of three French soldiera, 
Zouaves, and an officer rode slowly up the sandy track from the 
dunes. They were mounted on mules, and carried their small 
with them on two led mules. When they reached the 
top of the hill they turned to the right and came towards the 
tower. "The officer was a little in advance of his men. He was 
a smart-looking, fair man of perhapa thirty-two, with blonde 
moustaches, blue eyes with blonde lashes, and hair very much 
the colour of the sand dunes. Hia face was bright red, burnt, 
as a fair delicate skin burns, by the sun. His eyes, although 
protected by large sun spectacles, were inflamed. The skin was 
eee from his nose. Hus hair was full of sand, and he rode 
eaning forward over his animals neck, holding the reins 
looselv in his hands, that seemed nervelesa from fatigue. Yet 
he looked smart and well-bred despite his evrident exhaustion, 
as if on parade he would be a dashing officer. It was evident 
that both he and his men were riding in from some tremendous 
journey. The latter looked dog-tired, scarcely human in their 
collapse. They kept on their mules with dificulty, shaking 
this way and that like sacks, with their unshaven chins 
wagging loosely up and down. But as they saw the tower 
they began to sing in chorus half under their breath, and 
leaning their broad hands on the necks of the beasta for sup- 
port they looked with a sort of haggard eagerness in its 
direction. 

Domini was roused from her contemplation of the mi 
and the day-dreams it suggested by the approach of this 
cavalcade. The officer was almost upon her ere she heard the 
clatter of his mule among the stones. She looked up, startled, 
and he looked down, eren more surprised, apparently, to see a 
lady ensconced at the foot of the tower. His astonishment and 
ezhaustion did not, however, get the better of his instinctive 

breeding, and sitting straight up in the aaddle he took off 
ia sun helmet and asked Domini's for disturbing her. 

« But this is my home for the night, Madame,” he added, at 
the same time drawing a from the pocket of his loose 
trousere. * And I *m thankful to reach it. Mafoi/ there have 
been several moments in the last days when I never thought to 
see Mogar.” 
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Słowly he swung himself off his mule and stood up, catching 
on to the saddle with one hand. 

«F.f-f-f! he said, pursing his lips. * I can hardly stand. 
Fzcuse me, Madame.” 

Domini had got up. 

« You are tired out,” she said, looking at him and his men, 
who had now come up, with interest. 

« Pretty well indeed. We have been three days lost in the 
great dunes in a sand-storm, and hit the track here just as we 
were preparing for a — well, a great event.” 

« A great event? ” said Domini. 

« The last in a man*% life, Madame." 

He spoke simply, even with a light touch of humour that was 
almost cynical, but she felt beneath his words and manner a 
solemnity and a thankfulness that attracted and moved her. 

« Those terrible dunes! " she said. 

And, turning, she looked out over them. 

There was no sunset, but the deepening of the grey into a 
dimness that seemed to have blackness behind it, the more 
ghastly hue of the white plains of saltpetre, and the fading of 
the inirage sea, whose islands now looked no longer red, but 
z brown specks in a pale mist, hinted at the rapid falling of 
night. 

« My husband is out in them,” she added. 

« Your husband, Madame!" 

He looked at her rather narrowly, shifted from one leg to the 
other as if trying his strength, then added: 

ż * Not far, though, I suppose. For I see you have a camp 
erc.” 

« He has only gone after gazelle." 

As she said the last word she saw one of the soldiers, a mere 
boy, lick his lips and give a sort of tragic wink at his com- 
panions. A sudden thought struck her. 

* Don't think me impertinent, Monsieur, but — what about 
prorisions in your tower? ” 

* Oh, as to that, Madame, we shall do well enough. Here, 
open the door, Marelle! ” 

And he gave the key to a soldier, who wearily dismounted 
and thrust it into the door of the tower. 

« But after three days in the dunes! Your provisions must 
be exhausted unless you *ve been able to replenish them.” 
"Yon are too good, Madame. we manage 8 Cous- 
oous. 
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« And wine? Have you any wine? * 

She glanced again at the exhausted soldiers covered with 
sand and saw that their eyes were fixed upon her and were 
shining eagerly. All the * good fellow ” in her nature rose up. 

= You must let me send you some,” she said. * We have 
enty.” 
| She thought of some bottles of champagne they had brought 
with them and never opened. 

« In the desert we are all comrades,” she added, as if speak- 

ing to the soldiers. 
hey looked at her with an open adoration which lit up their 
tired faces. 

« Madame,” said the oficer, * vou are much too good; but I 
accept vour offer as frankly as you have made it. A little wine 
will be a godsend to us to-night. "Thank you, Madame.” 

The soldiers looked as if they were going to cheer. 

« 11 go to the camp » 

« Cannot one of the men go for you. Madame? You were 
sitting here. Pray, do not let us disturb you.” 

« But nigbt is falling and I shall have to be back in a 
moment.” 

While they had been speaking the darkness had rapidly 
increased. She looked towards the distant dunes and no longer 
saw them. At once her mind went to Androvsky. Why had 
he not returned? She thought of the signal. From the camp, 
behind their aleeping-tent, rose the flames of a newly-made 
fire. 

If one of your men can go and tell Batouch -— Batouch — 
to come to me here I shall be gratefu],” she answered. ** And 
I want him to bring me a big brand from the fire over there.” 

zyć saw wonder dawning in the eyes fixed upon her, and 
amiled. 

* |] want to signal to my husband,” she said, "and this is 
the highest point. He will sec it best if I stand here." 

* (Go, Marelle, ask for Batouch, and be sure you bring the 
brand from the fire.” 

The man saluted and rode off with alacrity. The thought of 
wine had infused a gaiety into him and his companions. 

« Now, Monsieur, don't stand on ceremony,” Domini said to 
e « Go in and make your toilet. You are longing to, 

ow,” 

«]I am longing to look a little more decent — now, Ma- 
dame,” he said gallantly, and gazing at her with a sparkie of 
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admiration in his infiamed eyes. * You will let me return ina 
moment to escort you to the camp.” 

«4 Thank you.” 

* Will you permit me — my name is De Trevignac.” 

« And mine is Madame Androvsky.” 

*« Russian!” the officer said. * The alliance in the desert! 
Vive la Russie ! * 

She laughed. 

«That is for my husband, for I am English.” 

« Vivre l Angleterre! ” he said. 

The two soldiers echoed his words impulsively, lifting up in 
the gathering darknese hoarse voices. 

« Vive | Angleterre! ” 

'« Thank you, thank you,” she said. * Now, Monsieur, please 
don't let me keep you.” 

*« I shall be back directly,” the officer replied. 

And he turned and went into the tower, while the soldiers 
rode round to the court, tugging at the cords of the led mule. 

Domini waited for the return of Marelle. Her mood had 
changed. A glow of cordia! humanity chased away her melan- 
choly. "The hostess that lurks in erery woman — that house- 
wife-hostess sense which goes hand-in-hand with the mother 
sense — was alive in her. She was keenlv anxious to play the 
good fairy simplv, unostentatiouslv, to these exhausted men 
who had come to Magar out of the jaws of Death, to see their 
weary faces shine under the influence of repose and good cheer. 
But the tower looked desolate. "The camp was gayer, cosier. 
Nuddenlv she resolved to invite them all to dine in the camp 
that night. 

Marelle returned with Batouch. She saw them from a 
distance coming through the darkness with blazing torches in 
their hands. When they came to her she said: 

* Batouch, I want you to order dinner in camp for the 
soldiers.” 

A broad and radiant amile irradiated the blunt Breton fea- 
tures of Marelle. 

« And Monsieur the officer will dine with me and Monsieur. 
Give us al] you can. Perhaps there will be some gazelle.” 

She saw him opening his lips to say that the dinner would be 
poor and stoupad i him. 

« Yon are to open some of the champagne — the Pommery. 
We will drink it to all safe returns Now, give me the brand 
and go and tell the cook.” 
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As he took his torch and disappeared into the darknesa De 
Trevignac came out from the tower. He still looked exhausted 
and walked with some difficulty, but he had washed tha sand 
from his face with water from the artesian well behind the 
tower, changed his uniform, brushed the sand from his yellow 
hair, and put on a amart gold-lace cap instead of his sun- 
helmet. The spectacles were gone from his eves, and between 
his lips was a large Havana — his last, kept by him among the 
dunes as a possible solace in the dreadful hour of death. 

* Monsieur de Trevignac, I want you to dine with us in camp 
to-night — only to dine. We won't keep you from your bed one 
moment after the coffee and the cognac. You must seal tbe 
triple alliance — France, Russia, England — in some cham- 

ne.” 
he had spoken gailv, cordiallv. She added more gravely: 

* One does n't escape from death among the dunes every day. 
Will you come? ” 

She held out her hand frankly, as a man might to another 
man. He pressed it as a man presees a woman 's hand when he 
is feeling rery soft and tender. 

* Madame, what can I say, but that you are too good to us 
poor fellows and that you will find it very difficult to get rid of 
us, for we shall be so happy in your camp that we shall forget 
all about our tower.” 

« That 's settled then.” 

With the brand in her hand she walked to the of the 
hill De Trevignac followed her. He had taken the other 
brand from Marelle. They stood side by side, overlooking the 
immense desolation tbat was now almoet hidden in the night. 

> a" going to signal to your husband, Madame? ” 

* Yes. 

« Let me do it for you. See, I have the other brand! ” 

«Thank you — but I will do it.” 

In tbe light of the flame that leaped up as if striving to touch 
her face he saw a light in her eyes that he understood, and he 
drooped his torch towards the earth while she lifted hers on 

jgh and wared it in the blackneee. 
e watched her. The tali, strong, but ay su 
Śgure, the ted arm with the torch sending .forth a k 
of fiame, the ardent and unconscious pose, that 
set before him a warm passionate heart calling to another heart 
withont shame, made him think of her ss some Goddess of the 
Sahara. He had let his torch droop towards the earth, but, as 
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she waved hers, he had an irresistible impulse to join her in the 
action she made heroic and superb. And presently he lifted 
his torch, too, and waved it beside hers in the night. 

She smiled at him in the flames. 

« He must see them surely,” she said. 

From below, in the distance of the desert, there rose a loud 
cry in a strong man's voice. 

« Aba!” she exclaimed. 

She called out in return in a warm, powerful voice. The 
man's voice answered, nearer. She dropped her brand to the 


« Monsieur, you will come then — in half an hour?” 

« Madame, with the most heartfelt pleasure. But let me 
accompany —— ” 

«No, I am quite safe. And bring your men with you. 
We ll make the best feast we can for them. And there 's 
enough champagne for all.” 

Then she went away quicklv, cagerly, into the darkness. 

« To be her husband!” murmured De Trevignac. * Lucky 
— lucky fellow !”” And he dropped his brand beside hers on 
the ground, and stood watching the two tlames mingle. 

« Lucky — lucky fellow ! ” he said again aloud. * I wonuer 


what he 's like.” 


CHAPTER XX 





HEN DOMINI REACHED THE CAMP SHE 
found it in a bustle. Batouch, resigned to the inevitable, 
had put the cook upon his mettle. Ouardi was already to be 
seen with a bottle of Pommery in each hand, and was only 
prevented from instantly uncorking them by the representa- 
tions of his mistresa and an elaborate expoaition of the peculiar 
and evanescent virtues of champagne. Ali was humming a 
mysterious song about a lovesick camel-man, with which he 
intended to make glad the hearts of the assembly when the 
halting time was over. And the dining-table was already set 
for three. 
When Androvrsky rode in with the Arabs Domini met him at 
the edge of the hill. 
« You saw my signal Boris?” 
« Yeg— ” 
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He was going to say more, when she interrupted him eagerly. 

« Have cay gazelle? Ah——” : 

Across the mule of one of the Arabs she saw a body droo 
ing, a delicate head with thin, pointed horns, tiny lege wi 
exquisite little feet that moved as the mule moved. 

« We shall want it to-night. Take it quickly to the cook'e 
tent, Ahmed.” Androvsky got off his mule. 

« There '8 a light in the tower! ” he said, looking at her and 
then drooping his eves. 

ś« Vea.” 

* And I saw two signals. There were two brands being 
waved together.” 

« 'To-night we have comrades in the desert.” 

« Comrades ! ” he said. 

His voice sounded startled. 

* Men who have escaped from a horrible death in the 
dunes.” 

« Arabs?” 

« French.” 

Quickly she told him her story. He listened in silence. 
When she had finished he said nothing. But she saw him look 
at the dining-table laid for three and his expression was dark 
and gloomy. 

* Boris, you don't mind!” she said in surprise. * Surely 
you would not refuse hospitality to these poor fellowa! " 

She put her hand through his arm and pressed it. 

<« Have I done wrong? But 1 know I haven't!” 

« Wrong! How could you do that?” 

Ę; He seemed to make an effort, to conquer something within 

im. 

« It's I who am wrong, Domini. The truth is, I can't bear 
our happiness to be intruded upon eren for a night. I want to 
be alone with you. This life of ours in the desert has made 
me desperately selńsh. [ want to be alone, quite alone, with 
you. 

« [t's that! How glad I am!” 

Sbe laid her cheek against his arm. 

«'Then,” he said, * that other signal? ” 

*« Monsieur de Trevignac gave it.” 

Androvsky took his arm from hers abraptly. 

« Monsieur de Trevignac!” he d. * Monsieur de 
Trevignac? ” 

He stood as if in deep and anxious thought. 
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« Yes, the officer. That's his name. What is it, Boris? ” 

« Nothing.” 

There was a sound of voices approaching the camp in the 
darkness. "They were speaking French. 

« I must,” said Androvsky, * I must —— ” 

He made an uncertain movement, as if to go towards the 
dunes, checked it, and went hurriedly into the dressing-tent. 
As he disappeared Ie Trevignac came into the camp with his 
men. Batouch conducted the latter with al] ceremony towards 
the fire which burned before the tents of the attendanta, and, 
for the moment, Domini was left alone with De Trevignac. 

* My husband is coming directly,” she said. * He was late 
in returning, but he brought ale Now you must sit down 
at once.” 

She led the way to the dining-tent. De Trevignac glanced 
at the table laid for three with an eager anticipation which he 
was far too natural to try to conceal. 

« Madame,” be said, "if I disgrace myself to-night, if I eat 
like an ogre in a fairy tale, will you forgive me?” 

«I will not forgive you if you don't.” 

She spoke gaily, made him sit down in a folding-chair, and 
inaisted on putting a soft cushion at his back. Her manner 
was cheerful, almost eagerlv kind and full of a camaraderie 
rare in a woman, vet he noticed a change in her since they 
stood together waving the brands by the tower. And he said 
to himself: 

«The husband — perhaps he's not so pleased at my ap- 

rance. I wonder how long they ve been married?” 
: And he felt his curosity to see * Monsieur Androvskv ” 
eepen. 
ile they waited for him Domini made De Trevignac tel] 
her the story of his terrible adventure in the dunes. He did 
so simply, like a soldier, without exaggeration. When he had 
finished ehe said: 

« You thought death was certain then?” 

« Quite certain, Madame.” 

She looked at him earnestly. 

« 'To have faced a death like that in utter desolation, utter 
loneliness, must make life seem very different afterwards.” 

« Yes, Madame. Bat I did not feel utterly alone.” 

«Your men!” 

« No, Madame.” 

After a pause he added, simply: 
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« My mother is a devout Catholic, Madame. I am her only 
child, and — she taught me long ago that in any peril one is 
never quite alone.” 

Domini's heart warmed to him. She loved this trust in God 
so frankly shown by a soldier, member of an African regiment, 
in this wild land. She loved this brave reliance on the unseen 
in the midst of the terror of the seen. Before they spoke again 
Androvsky crossed the dark space between the tents and came 
slowly into the circle of the lamplight. 

De Trevignac got up from his chair, and Domini introduced 
the two men. As they bowed each shot a swift glance at the 
other. Then Androvsky looked down, and two vertical lines 
appeared on his high forehead above his eyebrows. They gave 
to his face a sudden look of acute distress. De Trevignac 
thanked him for his proffered hospitality with the ease of a 
man of the world, assuming that the kind invitation to him 
and to his men came from the husband as well as from the 
wife. When he had finished speaking, Androvsky, without 
looking up, said, in a voice that sounded to Domini new, as if 
he had deliberately assumed it: 

* [am glad, Monsieur. We found gazelle, and so I hope — 
I hope you will have a farly good dinner.” 

The words could scarcely have been more ordinary, but the 
way in which they were uttered was so strange, sounded in- 
deed so forced, and so unnatural, that both De Trevignac and 
Domini looked at the speaker in surprise. There was a pause. 
Then Batouch and OQuardi came in with the soup. 

* Come!” Domini said. * Let us begin. Monsieur de 
Trerignac, will you sit here on my right? ” 

They sat down. The two men were opposite to each other 
at the ends of the small table, with a Asi between them. 
Domini faced the tent door, and could see in the distance the 
tents of the attendants lit up by the blaze of the fre, and the 
forms of the French soldiers sitting at their table close to it, 
with the Arabe clustering round them. Sounds of loud con- 
versation and occasional roars of laughter, that was almost 
childish in ite frank lack of all restraint, told her that one feast 
was a succem. She looked at her companions and made a sud- 
den resołve —- almost Serce — that the other, oser which she 
was presiding, should be a success, too. But why was An- 
drovsky so strange with other men? Why did he ssem to 
become almost a different human being directly he wss poja ji 
into any close contact with hiskind? Wasit ? he 
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a profound hatred of all society? She remembered Count An- 
teoni's luncheon and the distress Androvsky had caused her by 
his cold embarrassment, his unwillingness to join in conversa- 
tion on that occasion. But then he waa only her friend. Now 
he was her husband. She longed for him to show himeelf at 
his best. "That he was not a man of the world she knew. Had 
he not told her of his simple upbringing in El Krefr, a remote 
village of Tunisia, by a mother who had been left in poverty 
after the death of his father, a Russian who had come to Africa 
to make a fortune by vine-growing, and who had had his hopes 
blasted by three vears of drought and by the visitation of the 
dreaded phylloxera ” Had he not told her of his own hard work 
on the rich uplands among the Spanish workmen, of how he 
had toiled early and late in all kinds of weather, not for him- 
self, but for a company that drew a fortune from the land and 
gave him a bare livelihood? Till she met him he had never 
travelled — he had never seen almost anything of life. A leg- 
acy from a relative had at last enabled him to hare some free- 
dom and to gratify a man's natural taste for change. And, 
strangely, porhaps, he had come first to the desert. She could 
not — she did not — expect him to show the sort of easy culti- 
vation that a man acquires onlv bv long contact with all sorta 
and conditions of men and women. But she knew that he was 
not onły full of fire and feeling — a man with a great tempera- 
ment, but also that he was a man who had found time to study, 
whose mind was not empty. He was a man who had thought 
profoundly. She knew this, although eren with her, even in the 
great intimacy that is born of a great mutual passion, she knew 
him for a man of naturally deep reserve, who could not perhape 
8 all his thought» to anvone, even to the woman he loved. 
d knowing thie, she felt a fighting temper rise upin her. She 
resolred to use her will upon this man who loved her, to force 
him to show his best side to the guest who had come to them 
out of the terror of the dunes. She would be obstinate for him. 
Her lips went down a little at the cornera. De Trevignac 
lanced at her above his soup-plate, and then at Androvsky. 
e was a man who had seen much of society, and who divined 
at once the gulf that must have a. the kind of life led 
in the past by his hostess from the kind of life led bv his hoet. 
Such gulfs, he knew, are prost with dificułty. [In this case 
a great love mtet have been the bridge. His interest in these 
two people, encountered by him in the desolation of the wastes, 
and when all his emotions had been roused by the nearnecs of 
233 
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peril, would have been deep in any case. But there was some» 
thing that made it extraordinary, something connected with 
Androvsky. It seemed to him that he had seen, perhapa known 
Androvsky at some time in his life. Yet Androvsky's face was 
not familiar to him. He could not yet tell from what he drew 
this impression, but it was strong. He searched his memory. 

Just at first fatigue was heavy upon him, but the hot soup, 
the first glass of wine revived him. When Domini, full of her 
secret obstinacy, began to talk gaily he was soon able easily to 
take his part, and to join her in her effort to include Androvsky 
in the conversation. The cheerful noise of the camp came to 
them from without. 

«I'm afraid my men are lifting up their voices rather 
loudly,” said De Trevignac. 

« We like it,” said Domini. * Don't we, Boris? *” 

There was a long peal of laughter from the distance. As it 
died away Batouch's peculiar guttural chuckle, which had 
something negroid in it, was audible, prolonging itself in a 
loneliness that spoke his pertinacions sense of humour. 

« Certainly," said Androvsky, still in the same strained and 
unnatura] voice which had surprised Domini when she intro- 
duced the two men. * We are accustomed to gaiety round the 
camp fire.” 

« You are making a long stay in the desert, Monsieur?” 
asked De Trevignac. 

« [ hope so, Sfonsieur. It depends on my — it depends on 
Madame Androvsky.” 

«Why didnt he say 'my wife?” thought De Trevignac. 
And again he scarched his memory. Had he ever met this 
man? If so, where? 

« I should like to stay in the desert for ever,” Domini said 
quickly, with a long look at her husband. 

« [I should not, Madame,” De Trevignac said. 

* | understand. The desert has shown you ita terrora.” 

* Indeed it has.” 

* But to us it has only shown its enchantment. Hasn'tit?” 
She ie to Androvsky. After a pause he replied: 

"Tes. 


The word, when it came, sounded like a lie. 

For the first time since her marriage Domini felt a cold, like 
a cold of ice about her heart. Was it possible that 
had not shared her joy in the desert? Had she been alone in 
her happiness? For a moment she sat like one stunned by a 
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blow. Then knowledge, reason, spoke in her. She knew of 
Androvsky's happiness with her, knew it absolutely. There are 
some things in which a woman cannot be deceived. When An- 
drovsky was with ber he wanted no other human being. Noth- 
ing oould take that certainty from her. 

*Of course,” she said, recovered, * there are places in the 
desert in which melancholy seems to brood, in which one has a 
sense of the terrors of the wastes. Mogar, I think, is one of 
them, perhsps the only one we have been in yet. This evening, 
when I was sitting under the tower, even I * — and as she said 
«even I” she smiled happily at Androrsky — * knew some 
forebodinga.” 

« Forebodings? ' Androvsky said quickly. * Why should 
you ?” - He broke off. 

« Not of coming misfortune, I hope, Madame?” said De 
Trevignac in a voice that was now irresistibly cheerful. 

He was helping himself to some gazelle, which sent forth an 
appetising odour, and Ouardi was proudly pouring out for him 
the first glass of blithely winking champagne. 

« I hardly know, but ererything looked sad and strange; I 

an to think about the uncertainties of life.” 

ini and De Trevignac were sipping their champagne. 
Ouardi came behind Androrsky to fill his glase. 

«Non! non!” he said, putting his hand orer it and shaking 
his head. 

De Trevignac started. 

Ouardi looked at Domini and made a distressed grimace, 
polnting with a brown finger at the glass. 

«(Qh, Boris! you must drink champagne to-night! " she 
exclaimed. 

« I would rather not,” he answered. * I am not accustomed 
to it.” 

* But to drink our guest's health after his escape from 
death ! ” 

Androvsky took his hand from the glass and Ouardi filled it 
with wine. 

Then Domini raised her glass and drank to De Trevignac. 
Androvsky followed her example, but without genialitv. and 
when he put his lips to the wine he scancely tasted it. Then 
he put the glass down and told Ouardi to give him red wine. 
And during the rest of the evening he drank no more cham- 
pana. He also ate very little, much less than usual, for in 

he desert they both had the appetites of huntere. 
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After thanking them cordially for drinking his health, De 
Trevignac sald: 

« | was nearly experiencing the certainty of death. But was 
it Mogar that turned you to such thoughts, Madame? ” 

«1 think so. There is something sad, even portentous 
about it.” 

She looked towards the tent door, imagining the immense dee- 
olation that was hidden in the darkness outside, the white plains, 
the mirage sea, the sand dunes like monsters, the bleached bones 
of the dead camels with the eagles hovering above them. 

« Don't you think so, Boris? Don't you think it looks like 
a place in which — like a tragic place, a place in which trag- 
edies ought to oocur? ” 

« [t is not places that make tragedies,” he said, " or at least 
thev make tragedies far more seldom than the people in them.” 

He stopped, scemed to make an effort to throw off his taci- 
turnity, and snddenly to be able to throw it off, at least par- 
tiallv. For he continued spesking with greater naturalnese 
and ease, even with a certain dominating force. 

"1 popie would use their wilis they need not be infiuenced 
by place, they need not be governed by a thousand thinga, by 
memories, by fears, by fancies — yes, even by fancies that are 
the mereet shadows, but out of which they make phantome. 
Half the terrore and miseries of life lie only in the minds of 
men. They even cause the very tragedies they would avoid by 
expecting them.” 

e said the last words with a sort of strong contempt — 
then, more quietlv, be added: 

« You, Domini, why should you feel the uncertainty of life, 

jally at Mogar? You need not. You can choose not to. 
Life is the same in its chances here as everywhere.” 

« But you,” she answered — * did you not feel a tragic 
infinence when we arrived here? Do yon remember how you 
looked at the tower? ” 

« The tower | ” he said, with a quick glance at De Trevignac. 
<1— why should I look at the tower?” 

<« I don t know, but you did, almost as if you were afraid of it.” 

« My tower! ” said De Trevignac. 

Another roar of laughter reached them from the camp Śre. 
It made Domini smile ia thy, but De Trevignac and 
Androvsky looked at each for a moment, the one with a 
WE apiieaa gł (ary pytac hostility, or what sesmed 
hostility, across the cirele ef lamplight that lay betwecn them. 
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«< A tower rising in the desert emphasises the desolation. I 
suppose that was it,” Androvsky said, as the laugh died down 
into Batouch's throaty chuckle. * It suggeste lonely people 
watching.” 

« For something that never comes, or something terrible that 
comes,” De Trevignac said. 

As he spoke the last words Androvsky moved uneasily in his 
chair, and looked out towards the camp, as if he longed to get 
up and go into the open air, as if the tent roof above his head 
PZ him. 

Trevignac turned to Domini. 

« In this case, Madame, you were the lonely watcher, and I 
was the something terrible that came.” 

She laughed. ile she laughed De Trevignac noticed that 
Androvsky looked at her with a sort of sad intentness, not re- 
proachful or wondering, as an older person might look at a 
child plaving at the edge of some great gulf into which a false 
step would precipitate it. He strove to interpret this strange 
look, so obriously born in the face of his host in connection 
with himself. It seemed to him that he must have met An- 
drovsky, and that Androvsky knew it, knew — what he did not 
yet know — where it was and when. It seemed to him, toc, 
that Androvsky thought of him as the * something terrible ” 
> had come to this woman who sat between them out of the 

eseTt. 

But how could it be? 

on curiosity was roused in him and he mentally 
c his treacherous memory — if it were treacherous. For 
o he might be mistaken. He had PE nerer met his 
ost before, and this strange manner of his might be due to 
some inexplicable cause,or perhaps to some cause explicable and 
even commonplace. This Monsieur Androvsky might be a very 
jealous man. who had taken thie woman away into the desert to 
monopolise her, and who resented even the chance intrusion of 
a stranger. De Trevignac knew life and the st passions 
of men, knew that there are Europeans with the tempera- 
ment, who secretly long that their women should wear the veil 
za live secluded in the harem. Androvsky might be one of 


When she had laughed Domini said: 

« Qn the contrary, Monsieur, you have turned my thoughts 
into a happier current by your coming.” 

« How so?” 
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« Yon made me think of what are called the little thinge of 
life that are more to us women than to you men, I suppose.” 

« Ah,” he said. * This food, this wine, this chair with a 
cushion, this gay light — Madame, they are not little thinga I 
have to be grateful for. When I think of the dunes they seem 
to me — thev seem 2 

Suddenly he stopped. His gay voice was choked. She saw 
that there were tears in his blue eves, which were fixed on her 
with an expression of ardent gratitude. He cleared his throat. 

* Monsieur,” he said to Androvsky, * you wiłl not think me 
presuming on an acquaintance formed in the desert if I sa 
that till the end of my life I — and my men — can only think 
of Madame as of the good Goddess of the desolate Sahara!” 

He did not know how Androvsky would take thia remark, he 
did not care. For the moment in his impulsive nature there 
was room only for admiration of the woman and gratitude for 
her frank kindness. Androvsky said: 

« Thank you, Monsieur.” 

He spoke with an intensitv, even a fervour, that were start- 
ling. For the first time since they had been together his voice 
was ubsolutely natural, his manner was absolutely uncon- 
strained, he showed himaelf as he was, a man on fire with love 
for the woman who had given herself to him, and who received 
a warm word of praise of her as a gift made to himself. De 
Trevignac no longer wondered that Domini was his wife. 
Those three words, and the way they were spoken, gave him the 
man and what he might be in a woman's life. Domini looked 
at her husband silently. It seemed to lier as if her heart were 
flooded with light, as if desolate Mogar were the Garden of 
Eden before the angel came. When they spoke again it was on 
some indifferent topic. But from that moment the meal went 
more merrily. Androvsky seemed to lose his strange uneasineme. 
De Trevignac met him more than half-way. Something of the 
gaiety round the camp fire had entered into the tent. A chain of 
sympathy had bcen forged between these three people. Poasibly 
a touch might break it, but for the moment it seemed strong. 

At the end of the dinner Domini got up. 

« We have no formalities in the desert,” she said. * But I'm 
going to leave you together for a moment. Give Monsieur de 

revignac a cigar, Boris. Coffee is coming directly.” 

She went out towards the camp fire. She wanted to leave the 
men ther to seal their good fellowship. Her husband'e 
change from taciturnity to cordiality had enchanted her. Hap- 
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pinesa waa dancing within her. She felt gay as a child. Be- 

tween the fire and the tent she met Ouardi carrying a tray. 

On it were a coffee-pot, cups, little glasses and a tall bottle of a 

peculiar shape with a very thin neck and bulging sides. 

ń « What 's that, Ouardi? ” she asked, touching it with her 
nger. 

« That is an African liqueur, Madame, that you have never 
tasted. Batouch told me to bring it in honour of Monsieur the 
oficer. "They call it s 

*« Another surprise of Batouch's!” she interrupted gaily. 
«Take it in! Monsieur the officer will think we have quite a 
cellar in the desert.” 

He went on, and she stood for a few minutes looking at the 
blaze of the fire, and at the faces lit up by it, French and Arab. 
The happv soldiers were singing a French song with a chorus 
for the delectation of the Arabs, who swayed to and fro, wag- 
ging their heads and smiling in an effort to show appreciation 
of the barbarous music of the Roumis. Dreary, terrible Mogar 
and ita influences were being defied by the wanderere halting 
init. She thought of Androvsky's words about the human will 
overcoming the infiuence of place, and a sudden desire came to 
her to go as far as the tower where she had felt sad and appre- 
hensive, to stand in its shadow for an instant and to revel in 
her happiness. 

She vielded to the impulse, walked to the tower, and stood 
there facing the darkness which hid the dunes, the white 
plains, the phantom sea, seeing them in her mind, and radi- 
antly defving them. "Then she began to return to the camp, 
walking lightly, as happy people walk. When she had gone 
a very short way she heard someone coming towards her. It 
was too dark to see who it was. She could only hear the steps 
among the stones. They were hasty. They passed her and 
stopped behind her at the tower. She wondered who it was, 
AA supposed it must be one of the soldiers come to fetch some- 
thing, or perhaps tired and hastening to bed. 

As she drew near to the camp she saw the lamplight shining 
in the tent, where doubtlesa De Trevignac and Androvsky were 
amoking and talking in frank ellowship. It was like a 
bright star, she thought, that gleam of light that shone out of 
her home, the brightest of all the stars of Africa. She went 
towards it. As she drew near she expected to hear the voices of 
the two men, but she heard nothing. Nor did she see the black- 
nesę of their forms in the circle of the light. Perhape they 
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had gone out to join the soldiers and the Arabs round the fire. 
She hastened on, came to the tent, entered it, and was con- 
fronted by her husband, who was standing back in an angle 
formed by the canvas, in the shadow, alone. On the floor near 
him lay a quantity of fragmenta of glase. 

'« Boris!” she said. © Where is Monsieur de Trevignac? ” 

« Gone,” replied Androvsky in a loud, firm voice. 

She looked up at him. His face was grim and powerful, 
hard like the face of a fighting man. 

« Gone already? Why?” 

> i *s tired out. He told me to make his excuses to you.” 

«4 ut ZE ly? >» 

She saw on the table the cofłee cups. Two of them were full 
of coffee. The third, hers, was clean. 

« But he has n't drunk his coffee! ” she said. 

She was astonished and showed it. She could not understand 
a man who had NE such warm, even touching, apprecia- 
tion of her kindness leaving her without a word, taking the 
opportunity of her mmomentary absence to disappear, to shirk 
away — for she put it like that to herself. 

*« No— he did not want coffee? * 

« But was anything the matter? ” 

She looked down at the broken glass, and Raw staina upon 
the ground among the fragmenta. 

« What s this? ” she said. *' Oh, the African liqueur! ” 

Suddenly Androvsky put his arm round her with an iron 
grip, and led her away out of the tent. "They crossed the s 
to the sleeping-tent in silence. She felt governed, and as if she 
must yield to his will, but she also felt confused, even almost 
alarmed mentally. The sleeping-tent was dark. When they 
reached it Androvsky took his arm from her, and she heard him 
searching for the matches. She was in the tent door and could 
sce that there was a light in the tower. De Trevignac must be 
there already. No doubt it was he who had her in the 
night when she was Pa to the camp. drovsky struck 
a match and lit a candle. en he came to the tent door and 
saw her 100 aż the e: in the tower. 

« Come in, ini,” be said, taking her by the hand, and 
speaking gently, but still with a firmnesa that hinted at 
command. 


a= quickly let down the fiap of canvna, and 
shut out ight. 


« What is it, ? she asked. 
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She was standing by one of the beds. 

« What has happened? ” 

« Why — happened? ” 

« I don't understand. Why did Monsieur de Trevignac go 
away 80 suddenly ? ” 

« Domini, do you care whether he is here or gone? Do You 
care?” He sat on the edge of the bed and drew her down 
beside him. 

« Do you want anyone to be with us, to break in upon our 
lives? Are n't we happier alone? ” 

« Boris!” she said, ** you — did you let him see that you 
wanted him to go? ” 

It occurred to her suddenly that Androvskv, in his lack of 
worldły knowledge, might perhaps have shown their guest that 
he secretly resented the intrusion of a stranger upon them even 
for one evening, and that De Trevignac, being a sensitive man, 
had been hurt and had abruptly gone away. Her social sense 
revolted at this idea. 

«You didnt let him see that, Boris!” she exclaimed. 
« After his escape from death! 1t would have been inhuman.” 

« Perhaps my love for you might even make me that, Dom- 
ini. And ifit did — if you knew why I was inhuman — would 
you blame me for it” Would vou hate me for it?” 

"There was a strong excitement dawning in him. It recalled 
to her the first night in the desert when they sat together on 
the ground and watched the waning of the fire. 

« Could you — could vou hate me for anything, Domini?” 
he said. * Tell me — could rou?” 

His face was close to hers. She looked at him with her long, 
steady eyes, that had truth written in their dark fre. 

« No,” she answered. * I could never hate you — now.” 

« Not if — not if I had done you harm? Notif I had done 
you a wrong? ” 

« Could you ever do me a wrong? ” she asked. 

She sat, looking at him as if in deep thought, for a moment. 

« [ could almost as easily believe that God could,” she said 
at last simply. 

« Then you — you have perfect trust in me?” 

« But — have you ever thought I had not?” she asked. 
There was wonder in her voice. 

« But I have given my life to you,” she added still with 
wonder. * I am here in the desert with you. What more can 
I give? What more can I do?" 
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He put his arms about her and drew her head down on his 
shoulder. 

« Nothing, nothing. You have given, you have done every- 
thing — too much, too much. I feel myself below you, I know 
myself below you — far, far down.” 

« How can you say that? I couldn't have loved you if it 
were so.” She spoke with complete conviction. 

« Perhaps,” he said, in a low voice, * perhaps women never 
realise what their love can do. It might —1t might —— ” 

* What, Boris? " 

* [t might do what Christ did — go down into hell to preach 
to the — to the spimta in prison.” 

His voice had dropped almost to a murmur. With one hand 
on her cheek he kept her face pressed down upon his shoułder 
so that she could not see his face. 

« It might do that, Domini.” 

« Boris,” she said, almost whispering too, for his words and 
manner filled her with a sort of awe, * I want you to tell me 
something.” 

« What isit? 

« Are vou quite happy with me here in the desert? If you 
are I want you to tell me that you are. Remember — I shall 
believe you.” 

« No other human being could ever give ine the happiness 
you give me.” 

.6 ut ND 

He interrapted her. 

« No other human being ever has. T'ill I met you I had no 
conception of the happinesa there is in the world for man and 
woman who love each other.” 

« Then you are happy? * 

« Don't I seem so?” 

She did not reply. She was searching her heart for the 
answer — searching it with an almost terrible sincerity. He 
waited for her answer, sitting quite still. Mis hand was always 
against her face. After what seemed to him an eternity she 
said : 

« Boris! ” 

śś Yea” 

« Why did you zqĄ that about a woman's love being able even 
to go down into hell to preach to the spirits in prison? ” 

e did not answer. His hand seemed to to lie more 
heavily on her cheek. 8 


»y 
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4 ]I— I am not sure that you are quite happy with me,” 
she said. 

She spoke like one who reverenced truth, even though it slew 
her. There was a note of agony in her voice. 

« Hush!” he said. * Hush, Domini!” 

"They were both silent. Beyond the canvas of the tent that 
„hut out from them the camp they heard a sound of music. 
l)rums were being beaten. The African pipe was wailing. 
[hen the voice of Ah rose in the song of the * Freed 
Negroes ": 

** No one but God and I 
Knows what is in my heart.” 

At that moment bDomni felt that the worda were true — 
horribly true. 

« Boris,” she said. * Io vou hear?” 

« Hush, Domini.” 

<TI think there is something in vour heart that sometimes 
makes you sad even with me. I think perhaps I partly guess 
what it is. 

He took his hand away from her face, his arm from her 
shoulder, but she caught hold of him, and her arm was strong 
like a man. 

« Boris, you are with me, you are close to me, but do You 
sometimes feel far away from God?” 

He did not answer. 

« I don't know; I ought n't to ask, perhaps. I don't ask — 
no, I don't. But, if it s that, don't be too sad. It may all 
come right — here in the desert. For the desert is the Garden 
of Allah. And, Boris — put out the light.” 

He extinguished the candle with his hand. 

* You feel, perhape, that you can't pray honestly now, but 
some day you may be able to. You will be able to. I know it. 
Before I knew I loved you I saw you — praying in the desert. 

<]!” he whispered. * You saw me praying in the desert!” 

Jt seemed to her that he was afraid. She pressed him more 
closely with her arms. 

« It was that night in the kęs kpt I seemed to see a 
crowd of people to whom the desert had given gifts, and to you 
it had given the gift of prayer. [ eaw you far out in the desert 


raying.” 
: She heard his hard breathing. felt it against her cheek. 
<Tf—if it is that, Boris. don't despair. It may come. 
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Keep the crucifńix. I am sure you have it. And I always pray 


for you.” 

They sat for a long while in the dark, but they did not speak 
again that night. 

Domini did not sleep, and very early in the morning, just as 
dawn was beginning, she stole out of the tent, shutting down 
the canvas flap behind her. 

It was cold outside — cold almost as in a northern winter. 
The wind of the morning, that blew to her acroas the wavelike 
dunes and the white plains, seemed impregnated with ice. "The 
sky was a pallid grey. The camp was sleeping. What had been 
a fire, all red and gołd and leaping beauty, was now a circle of 
ashes, grey as the sky. She stood on the edge of the hill and 
looked towards the tower. 

As she did so, from the house behind it came a string of 
mules, picking their way among the stones over the hard earth. 
De Trevignac and his men were already departing from Mogar. 

They came towards her słowły. They had to passe her to 
reach the track bv which they were going on to the north and 
civilisation. She stood to sce them pass. 

When they were quite near De Trevignac, who was riding, 
with his head bent down on his chest, muffed in a heavy cloak, 
looked up and saw her. She nodded to him. He sat up and 
sałuted. For a moment she ca that he was going on with- 
out stopping to speak to her. She saw that he hesitated what 
to do. en he pulled up his mule and prepared to get off. 

« No, don't, Monsieur,” she said. 

She held out her hand. 

< Good-bye,” she added. 

He took her hand, then signed to his men to ride on. When 
they had passed, saluting her, he let her hand go. He had not 

en a word. His face, burned scarlet by the sun, had a look 
of exhaustion on it, but also another look —of horror, she 
thought, as if in his soul he was recoiling from her. His in- 
fiamed blue eyes watched her, as if in a search that was intense. 
She stood beside the mule in amazement. She coułd hardly 
believe that this was the man who had thanked her, with tears 
in his eyes, for her hospitality the night before. * Good-bye,” 
he saśd, speaking at last, coldły. She saw him at the 
deepened. "* Good-bye, Madame,” he repented. "Thank you 

ye, BA , e repea 

for yonr hospitality.” He pulled up the rein to ride = 
The mule moved a step or two. Then suddenly he checked 
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it and turned in the saddle.  * Madame!” he said. 
« Madame!” 


She came up to him. It seemed to her that he was going to 
say something of tremendous importance to her. His lipe, 
blistered by the sun, opened to speak. But he only looked again 
sado the tent in which Androvsky was still sleeping, then 
at her. 

A long moment passed. 

Then De Trevignac, as if moved by an irresistible impulee, 
leaned from the saddle and made over Domini the sign of the 
crose. His hand dropped down against the mule's side, and 
without another word, or look, he rode away to the north, 
following his men. 





CHAPTER XXI 





HAT SAME DAY, TO THE SURPRISE OF BATOUCH, 

they left Mogar. To both Domini and Androvsky it 

seemed a tragic place, a place where the desert showed them a 
countenance that was menacing. 

They moved on towards the south, wandering aimlessly 
through the warm regions of the sun. Then, as the spring 
drew into summer, and the heat became daily more intense, 
they turned again northwards, and on an cvrening in May 
pitched their camp on the outskirta of the Sahara city of 
A mara. 

This city, although situated in the northern part of the 
desert, was called by the Arabs * The Belly of the Sahara,” and 
also * The City of Scorpions.” It lay in the midst of a vast 
region of soft and shifting sand that suggested a white sea, in 
which the oasis of date pm at the edge of which the city 
stood, was a green island. From the south, whence the wan- 
derers came, the desert sloped gently upwarde for a long dis- 
tance, perhape half a day's march, and many kilometres before 
the city was reached, the minsreta of its mosques were visible, 
pointing to the brilliant blue sky that arched the whiteness of 
the aók Round about the city, on every side, great sand-hills 
rose like ramparts erected by Nature to guard it from the 
asgaulta of enemies. These hills were black with the tents of 
deeert tribes, which, from far off, looked like multitudes of flies 
that bad settled on the sanda. "The palma of the oasis, which 
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stretched northwards from the city, could not be seen from the 
south till the city was reached, and in late spring this region 
was a strange and barbarous pageant of blue and white and 
gold ; crude in its intensity, fierce in its crudity, almost termble 
in its blazing splendour that was like the splendour about the 
portals of the sun. 

Domini and Androvsky rode towards Amara at a foot's pace, 
looking towards its distant towers. A quivering silence lay 
arouhd them, yet already they seemed bła the cries of the 
voices of a great multitude, to be aware of the movement of 
thronging crowds of men. This was the first Sahara city they 
had drawn near to, and their minds were full of memories of 
the stories of Batouch, told to them by the camp Are at night 
in the uninhabited places which, till now, had been their home: 
stories of the wealthy date merchants who traficked here and 
dwelt in Oriental palaces, poor in aspect as seen from the dark 
and narrow streets, or zgags, in which they were situated, but 
within full of the splendours of Eastern luxury; of the Jew 
money-lenders who lived apart in their own quarter, rapacious 
as wolves, hoarding their gains, and practising the rites of their 
ancient and — according tn the Arabs — detestable religion; 
of the marabouts, or sacred incn, revered by the Hfohammedans, 
who rode on white horses through the public ways, followed by 
adoring fanatics who sought to touch their garments and amu- 
lets, and demanded importunately miraculous blessings at their 
hands — the hedgehog's foot to protect their women in the 
peril of childbirth ; the scroll, covered with werses of the Koran 
and enclosed in a sheaf of leather, that banishes ill dreams at 
night and stays the uncertain feet of the sleep-walker; the 
camel's skull that brings fruit to the palm trees; the red coral 
that stops the flow of blood from a knife-wound —of the 
dancing-girls glittering in an armour of golden pieces, their 
heads tied with purple and red and vellow handkerchiefs of 
silk, crowned with great bars of solid gold and tufted with 
ostrich feathers ; of the dwarfs and jugglere who by night per- 
form in the market-place, contending for custom with the 
sorceresses who tell the fates from shells gathered by mirage 
seas ; with the snake-charmers who are immune from the i 
of serpenta and the acrobats who come from far-off Persia and 
Arabia to spread their carpets in the shadow of the Agha's 
dwelling and delight ae e. of negro and Kabyle, of Soudan- 
ese and T with their feata of strength; of the hashish 
smokers who, aseembląd by night in an underground house 
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whose ceiling and walls were black as ebony, gave themselves 
up to day-dreams of shifting glory, in which the things of 
earth and the joys and ions of men reappeared, but trans- 
formed by the magic influence of the drug, made monstrous or 
fairylike, intensifed or turned to voluptuous languors, through 
which the Quled Nail fioated like a syren, promising ecstasies 
unknown even in Baghdad, where the pale Circassian lifts her 
lustrous eyes, in which the palms were heavy with dates of 
solid gołd, and the streams were gliding silver. 

Often they had smiled over Batouch's opulent descriptions of 
the marvels of Ain-Amara, which they suspected to be very 
far away from the reality, and yet, nevertheless, when they saw 
the minarets soaring above the sands to the brassy heaven, it 
seemed to them both as if, perhaps, they might be true. The 
place looked intensely barbaric. The approach to it was 

diose. 

Wide as the sands had been, they seemed to widen out into 
a greater immensitv of arid pallor before the city gates as yet 
unseen. The stretch of blue above looked vaster here, the 
horizons more remote, the radiance of the sun more vivid, more 
inexorable. Nature surelv expanded as if in an effort to hold 
her srm against some tremendous spectacle set in its bosom by 
the activity of men, who were strong and ardent as the giants 
of old, who had powers and a passion for employing them p 
eistently not known in any other region of the earth. The 
immensity of Mogar brought sadness to the mind. The im- 
mensity of Ain-Amara brought excitement. Even at this dis- 
tance from it, when ita minarets were still like shadowy fingers 
of an uplifted hand, Androrskv and Ilomini were conscious 
of influences streaming forth from its battlements over the 
sloping sands like a procession that welcomed them to a new 
phase of desert life. 

* And people talk of the monotony of the Sahara?” Domini 
said, sposkiag out of their mutual thought. * Everything is 
here, Boris ; yon *ve never drawn near to London. Long before 
you reach the first suburbs you feel London like a great in- 
fiuence brooding over the fields and the woods. Here you feel 
Amara in the same way brooding over the sands. Its as if 
the sands were full of voices. Doesn't it excite you? 

«Yes, be said. * But” — and he turned in his saddle and 
looked back — * I feel as if the solitudes were safer.” 

« We can return to them.” 

« Yes.” 
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« We are splendidly free. There 's nothing to prevent us 
leaving Amara to-morrow.” 

« Jan't there?” he answered, fixing his eyes upon th 
minareta. | 

« What can there be? ” 

« Who knows?” 

« What do you mean, Boris? Are you superstitious? But 
rou reject the influence of place. Don't you remember — at 
Mogar?" 

At the mention of the name hia face clouded and she was 
sorry she had spoken it. Since they had left the hill above 
the Pa sea they had scarcely ever alluded to their night 
there. ey had nerer once talked of the dinner in camp 
with De Trevignac and his men, or renewed their conver- 
sation in the tent on the subject of religion. But since 
that dav, since her words about Androvsky's lack of perfect 
happiness even with her far out in the freedom of the des- 
ert, Domini had been conscious that, despite their great love 
for each other, their mutual passion for the solitude in which 
it grew each dav more deep and more cen ing, wra ping 
their lires in fire and leading them on to the inner ode o 
sącred understanding, there was at moments a barrier between 
them. 

At first she had striven not to recognise its existence. She 
had striren to be blind. But she was essentially a brave woman 
and an almost fanatical lover of truth for ita own sake, think- 
ing that what is called an ugly truth is less ugly than the 
loveliest lie. To deny truth is to play the cow Sbe could 
not long do that. And so she quickly learned to face this truth 
with steady eyes and an unfiinching heart. 

At moments Androvsky retreated from her, his mind became 
remote — more, his heart was far from her, and, in its distant 
place, was suflering. Of that she was assured. 

Bat she was assured, too, that she stood to him for perfection 
in human companionship. A woman's love is, etape the 
only true divining rod. Domini knew instinctirely where lay 
the troubled waters, what troubled them in their subierranean 
dwelling She was certain that Androvsky was at peace with 
her but not with himself. She had said to him in the tent that 
she thonght he sometimes felt far away from God. The con- 
vietion in her that even the satisfaction of his great 
human love was not enough for his nature. He demanded, 
sometimes imperiously, not only the peace that cen be under: 
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stood gloriously, but also that other peace which passeth under- 
standing. And because he had it not he suffered. 

In the Garden of Allah he felt a lonelinesa even though she 
was with him, and he could not speak with her of this loneli- 
ness. That was the barrier between them, she thought. 

She prayed for him: in the tent by night, in the desert 
under the burning sky by day. When the muezzin cried from 
the minaret of some tiny village lost in the desolation of the 
wastes, turning to the north, south, east and west, and the 
Mussulmans bowed their shaven heads, facing towards Mecca, 
she prayed to the Catholics* God, whom she felt to be the God, 
too, of all the derout, of all the religions of the world, and to 
the Mother of God, looking towards Africa. She prayed that 
this man whom she loved, and who she believed was sceking, 
m find. And she felt that there was a strength, a passion 
in her prayers, which could not be rejected. She felt that some 
day Allah would show himeelf in his garden to the wanderer 
there. She dared to feel that because she dared to believe in 
the endless mercy of God. And when that moment came she 
felt, too, that their love — hers and his — for each other would 
be crowned. Beautiful and intense as it was it still lacked 
something. It needed to be encircled by the protecting love 
of a God in whom they both believed in the same way, and 
to whom thev both were equally near. While she felt close to 
this love and he far from it thev were not quite together. 

There were moments in which she was troubled, even sad. 
but they passed. For she had a great courage, a great confi- 
dence. The hope that dwells like a fiame in the purity of 
prayer comforted her. 

<' I love the solitudes,” he said. *I love to have you to 
myself,” 

« If we lived always in the greatest city of the world it would 
make no difference,” she said quietly. "You know that. 
Boris.” 

He bent over from his saddle and clasped her hand in his, 
and they rode thus up the great slope of the sandas, with their 
horses close together. 

The minareta of the city grew more distinct. They domi- 
nated the waste as the thought of Allah dominates the Mo- 
hammedan world. Presently, far away on the left, Domini 
and Androvsky saw hills of sand, clearly defined like small 
mountains delicately shaped. On the summita of these hills 
were Arab villages of the hue of bronze gleaming in the sun. 

28 
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No trees stood near them. But beyond them, much farther off, 
was the long green line of the palma of a large oasis. Between 
them and the riders moved slowły towards the minarets dark 
things that looked like serpents writhing through the sanda. 
These were caravans coming into the city from long journeys. 
Here and there, dotted about in the immensity, were solitary 
horsemen, camels in twos and threes, small troops of donkeys. 
And all the things that moved went towards the minarets as if 
irresistibly drawn onwards by some strong influence that sucked 
them in from the solitudes of the whirlpool of human life. 

Again Domini thought of the approach to London, and of 
the dominion of great cities, those octopus monsters created 
by men, whose tentacles are strong to scize and stronger still to 
keep. She was infected by Androvsky's dread of a changed 
life, and through her excitement, that pulsed with interest and 
curiosity, she felt a fant thnll of something that was like 
fear 

« Borms,' she said, * I feel as if your thoughts were being 
conveved to me by vour touch. Perhaps the solitudes are best. 

By a simultaneous 1mpulse they pulled in their horses and 
listened. Sounds came to them over the sands, thin and re- 
mote. They could not tell what they were, bat they knew that 
they heard something which suggested the distant presence of 
life. 

« What is it?” said Domini. 

« | don't know, but I hear something. [It travels to ns from 
the minarets.” 

They both leaned forward on their horses” nocks, holding 
each other's hand. 

*« I feel the tumult of men,” Androvsky said presently. 

« And I. But it seems as if no men could hare elected to 
build a city here.” : 

« Here in the * Belly of the desert, ” he said, quoting the 
Arabs' name for Amara. 

« Boris ” — she spoke in a more eager voice, clasping his 
hand strongly — * you remember the fumoir in Count Ante- 
oni's garden. The place where it stood was the very heart of 
the garden.” 

śś eg.” 

* We understood each other there.” |. 

He pressed her hand without speaking. 

« Amara seems to me the heart of the Garden of Allsh. 
Perhaps — perhaps we shall — ” 
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She paused. Her eyes were fixed on his face. 

« What, Domini?” he asked. 

He looked expectant, but anxious, and watched her, but 
with eyes that seemed ready to look away from her at a word. 

« Perhaps we shall understand each other even better there.” 

He looked down at the white sand. 

« Better!” he repeated. * Could we do that?” 

She did not answer. The far-off villages gleamed mysteri- 
ously on their little mountains, like unreal things that might 
fade away as castles fade in the fire. The sky above the min- 
ureta was changing in colour slowly. Its blue was being in- 
vaded by a green that was a sister colour. A curious light, 
that seemed to rise from below rather than to descend from 
above, was transmuting the whiteness of the sands. A lemon 
yellow crept through them, but they still looked cold and 
strange, and immeasurably vast. Domini fancied that the 
silence of the desert deepened so that, in it, they might hear 
the voices of Amara more distinctly. 

« You know,” she said, * when one looks out orer the desert 
from a height, as we did from the tower of Beni-Mora, it seems 
to call one. There 's a voice in the blue distance that seems to 
say, Come to me! I am here — hidden in my retreat, beyond 
the bine, and beyond the mirage, and bevond the farthest 
verge!”” 

« Yes, I know.” 

« I have alwavs felt, when we travelled in the desert, that the 
calling thing, the soul of the desert. retreated as I advanced, 
and still summoned me onward but alwavs from an infinite 
distance.” 

« And I too, Domini.” 

«Now I don't fecl that. I feel as if now we were coming 
near to the voice, as if we should reach it at Amara, as if there 
it would tell us its secret.” 

« Imagination |!” he said. 

But he spoke seriously, almost mystically. His voice was at 
odds with the word it said. She noticed that and was sure that 
he was secretly sharing her sensation. She eren suspected that 
he had perhape felt it first. 

«Tet us ride on,” he said. * Do you see the change in the 
light? Do you see the green in the sky? It is cooler, too. 

is is the wind of evening.” 

eir hands fell apart and they rode slowly on, up the long 
slope of the sands. 
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Presently they saw that they had come out of the trackless 
waste and that though still a long way from the city they were 
riding on a desert road which had been trodden by multitudes 
of feet. There were many footprints here. On either side 
were low banks of sand, beaten into a rough symmetry by im- 
plements of men, and shallow trenches through which no water 
ran. In front of them they saw the numerous caravans, now 
more distinct, converging from left and right slowly to this 
great isle of the desert which stretched in a straight line to the 
minarets. 

« We are on a highway,” Domini said. 

Androvsky sighed. 

« I feel already as if we were in the midst of a crowd,” he 
answered. 

* Qur love for peace ought n't to make us hate our fellow- 
men!” she said. * Come, Boris, let us chase away our eelfish 
mood! " 

She spoke in a more cheerfu] voice and drew her rein a little 
tighter. Her horse quickened its pace. 

« And think how our stay at Aimara will make us love the 
solitudes when we return to them again. Contrast is the salt 
of life.” 

« You speak as if you did n't believe what you are saying.” 

She laughed. 

<1f I were ever inclined to tell vou a lie,” she said, * [ 
should not dare to. Your mind penetrates mine too deeply.” 

« You could not tell me a lie. 

*« Do you hear the dogs barking? ” she said, after a moment. 
« [hey are among those tenta that are like flies on the sands 
around the city. That is the tribe of the Ouled Nails, I sup- 

Batouch says they camp here. What multitudes of 
tenta! Those are the suburbs of Amara. I would rather live 
in them than in the suburbs of London. Oh, how far away 
we are, as if we were at the end of the world!” 

Either her last worda, or her previous change of manner to 
a lighter cheerfulness, almost a brisknesa, seemed to rouse 
Andro to a greater confidence, even to anticipation of 
possible pleasure. 

« Yes. After all it is only the desert men who are here. 
M is their Metropolis, and in it we shall only see their 
life. 

Na horse plunged. He had touched it sharply with hie 
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«I beliere you hate the thought of civilisation,” she 
exclaimed. 

« And you? * 

<« I never think of it. I feel almost as if I had never known 
it, and could nerer know it.” 

« Why should you? You love the wilds.” 

«They make my whole nature leap. Even when I was a 
child it was so. I remember once reading Maud. In it I 
came upon a passage — I can't remember it well, but it was 
about the red man s 

She thought for a moment, looking towarda the city. 

«I don't know how it is quite,” she murmured. ** When 
the red man laughs bv his cedar trec, and the red man's babe 
leaps bevond the sea * — something like that. But I know that 
it made my heart beat, and that I felt as if I had wings ana 
were spreading them to flv away to the most remote places of 
the earth. And now I have spread my wings, and — it s glor- 
ous. Come, Boris! 

"They put their horses to a canter, and soon drew near to the 
caravans. 'Thev had sent Batouch and Ali, who generally ac- 
companied them. on with the rest of the camp. Both had many 
friends in Amara, and were eager to be there. It was obvious 
that they and all the attendants, servants and camel-men, 
thought of it as the provincial Frenchman thinks of Paris, as 
a place of all worldly wonders and delights. Batouch was to 
meet them at the entrance to the city, and when they had seen 
the marvels of its market-place was to conduct them to the tents 
which would be pitched on the sand-hills outside. 

Their horses pulled as if thev, too. longed for a spell of citv 
life after the life of the wastes, and Domini's excitement grew. 
She felt vivid anima] spirits boiling up within her, the sane and 
healthy sense that welcomes a big manifestation of the cease- 
less enterprise and kcen activity of a brotherhood of men. The 
łoaded camels, the half-naked running drivers, the dogs sensi- 
tiveły sniffing, as if enticing smells from the city already 
reached their nostrils, the chattering desert merchanta discuss- 
ing coming gains, the wealthy and richly-dressed Arabs, 
mounted on fine horses, and staring with eves that glittered up 
the broad track in search of welcoming friends, were sympa- 
thetic to her mood. Amara was sucking them all in together 
from the solitary places as quiet waters are sucked into the 
turmoils of a mill-race. Although still out in the sands they 
were already in the midet of a noise of life fiowing to meet the 
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roar of life that rose up at the feet of the minarets, which now 
looked tall and majestic in the growing beauty of the sunset. 

They passed the cararans one by one, and came on to the 
crest of the long sand slope just as the sky above the city was 
fushing with a bright geranium red. The track from here 
was level to the city wall, and was no longer soft with sand. 
A broad, hard road rang beneath their horses” hoofs, startling 
them with a music that was hke a voice of civilised life. Be- 
fore them, under the red sky, thev saw a dark blue of distant 
houses, towers, and great round cupolas glittering like gold. 
Forests of palm trees lav behind, the giant date palma for which 
Amara was famous. To the left stretched the sands dotted 
with gleaining Arab villages, to the right again the sands cov- 
ered with hundreds of tents among which quantities of figures 
moved lively |rke ants, black on the yellow, arched by the sky 
that was alive with lumd colour, red fading into gold, gold into 
primrose, primirose into green, green into the blue that still 
told of the fading dav. And to this multi-coloured sky, from 
the barbaric city and the immense sands in which it was set, 
rowe a great chorus of life: voices of men and beasts, cries of 
naked children płaying Cora on the sand-hills, of mothers to 
straying infants, shrill laughter of unveiled girls wantoniy 
gay, the calls of men, the barking of multutudes of dogs, — 
the guard dogs of the nomads that are never silent ni hi or 
day, — the roaring of hundreds of camels now being unloaded 
for the night, the gibbering of the mad beggare who roam per- 
petually on the outskirts of the encampments like wolves seek- 
ing what they may devour, the braying of donkeys, the 
whinnying of horees. And beneath these voices of living 
things, foundation of their uprising vitality, pulsed barbarous 
music, the throbbing tom-toms that are for ever heard in the 
lands of the sun, fetish music that suggests fatalism, and the 
grand monotony of the enormous spaces, and the crude passion 
that repeats itself, and the untiring, sultry loves and the un- 
tired, sultry languors of the children of the sun. 

The silence olihe sands, which Domini and Androvsky had 
known and loved, was merged in the tumult of the sands. The 
one had been a laying the soul to rest. "The other was 
provocative, calling the soul to wake. At this moment the 
e themselves seemed to stir with life and to cry aloud with 
voices. 

« The very sky ie barbarous to-night! ” Domini exclaimed. 
* Did you ever see such colour, Boris? ” 
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« Qver the minarets it is like a great wound,” he answered. 

« No wonder men are careless of human life in such a land 
as this. Al the wildness of the world seems to be concentrated 
here. Amara is like the desert city of some tremendous dream. 
It looks wicked and unearthlv, but how superb! ” 

« Look at those cupolas! ” hesaid. * Are there really Orien- 
tal palaces here? Has Batouch told us the truth for once? ” 

<« Or less than the truth? TI could believe anything of Amara 
at this moment. What hundreds of camels! They remind me 
of Arba, our first halting-place.” 

She looked at him and he at her. 

« How long ago that seems! " she said. 

« A thousand years ago.” 

Thev both had a memory of a great silence, in the midst of 
this growing tumult in which the skv seemed now to take its 
part, calling with the voices of 1ts fierce colours, with the voices 
of the fires that burdened it in the west. 

« Silence joined us, Domini,” Androvsky said. 

«Yes. Perhaps silence is the most beautiful voice in the 
world.” 

Far off, along the great white road, thev saw two horsemen 
galloping to meet them from the city, one dressed in brilliant 
saffron yellow, the other in the palest blue, both crowned with 
large and snowy turbans. 

«Who can they be?” said Domini, as they drew near. 
«They look like two princes of the Sahara.” 

Then she broke into a merry laugh. 

*« Batouch! and Ali!” she exclaimed. 

The servanta galloped up then, without slackening speed, 
deftly wheeled their horses in a narrow circle, and were beside 
them, going with them, one on the right hand, the other on the 
left 


« Bravo! Domini cried, delighted at this feat of horse- 
manship. " But what have you been doing? You are trans- 
formed ! ” 

« Madame, we have been to the Bain Maure,” replied Ba- 
touch, calmly, swelling out hia broad chest under his yellow 
jacket laced with gold. * We have had our heads shaved till 
they are smooth and beautiful as polished ivory. We have been 
to the perfumer”—he leaned confidentially towards her, exha]- 
ing a pungent odour of amber — * to the tailor, to the baboosb 
basaar ” — he kicked out a foot cased in a slipper that was 
bright almost as a gold piece — * to him who sells the cher. 
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chia.” He shook his head till the spangled muslin that flowed 
about it trembled. * Is st not right that your servants should 
do you honour in the city?” 

« Perfectly right,” she answered with a careful serioueness. 
< I am proud of You both.” 

« And Monsieur?” asked Ali, speaking in his tur. 

Androvsly withdrew his eyes from the city, which was now 
near at hand. 

« Splendid!” he said, but as if attending to the Arabs with 
difńculty. * You are splendid.” 

As they came towards the old wall which partially surrounds 
Amara, and which rises from a deep natura] moat of sand, they 
saw that the ground immediately before the city which, from 
a distance, had looked almost flat, was in realitv broken up 
into a series of wavelike dunes, some small with depressions 
like deep erevices between them, otlers a with summits like 
plateaux. These dunes were of a sharp lemon vellow in the 
evening light, a yellow that was cold in ita clearness, almoet 
setting the teeth on edge. They went away into great rollin 
slopes of sand on which the camps of the nomads and the Qul 
Nails were pitched, some near to, some distant from, the city, 
but thev themselves were solitarv. No tenta were pitched close 
to the city, under the shadow of its wall. As Androvsky spoke, 
Domini exclaimed: 

* Boris — look! That is the most extraordinary thing I 
have ever seen!” 

Sbe put her hand on his arm. He obeyed her eyes and looked 
to his right, to the small lemon-yellow dunes that were close to 
them. At perhaps a hundred vards from the road was a dune 
that ran parallel with it. The fire of the sinking sun caught ita 
smooth crest, and above this crest, moving languidly towards 
the city, were visible the heads and busta of three women, the 
lower halves of whose bodies were concealed by the sand of the 
farther side of the dune. "They were dancing-girls. On their 
heads, piled high with gorgeous handkerchiefs, were golden 
crowns which glittered in the sun-rays, and tufte of scarlet 
feathers. Their oval faces, covered with paint, were partially 
concealed by long strings of gold coins, which fiowed from their 
crowns down over their Jarge breasts and disappeared towards 
their pea mona Nada by e ana Their dresaes 
were of scarlet, apple-green and purple silks, partially covered 
by floatin shawia of spangled zaślia. Beneath F OTOWDR 
and handkerchiefs burgeoned forth plaita of false hair deco» 
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rated with coral and silver ornaments. Their hands, which 
they held ligh, tieulating above the crest of the dune, were 
painted bl red. 

These busts and heads glided slowly along in the setting sun, 
and presently sank down and vanished into some depression of 
the dunes. For an instant one blood-red hand was visible 
alone, waving a signal above the sand to someone unseen. Its 
fingers fluttered like the wings of a startled bird. Then it, too, 
vanished, and the sharply-cold lemon yellow of the dunes 
stretched in vivid loneliness beneath the evening sky. 

To both of them this brief vision of women in the sand 
bronght home the solitude of the desert and the barbarity of 
the life it held, the asceticism of this supreme manifestation 
of Nature and the animal passion which fructifies in its 
heart. 

«o you know what that made me think of, Boris? * Domini 
said. as the red hand with its swiftly-moving fingers disa 
peared. * You 1 smile, perhaps, and I scarcely know why. Tt 
made me think of the I)evi] in a monasterv.” 

Androvsky did not smile. Nor did he answer. She felt sure 
that he, too, had bcen strongly affected bv that glimpse of 
Sahara life. His silence gave Batouch an opportunity of pour- 
ing forth upon them a flood of poetical description of the 
dancing-girls of Amara, all of whom he seemed to know 
as intimate friends. Before he ceased they came into the 
city. 

The road was still majestically broad. Thev looked with 
interest at the first houses, one on each side of the way. And 
here again they were met. bv the sharp contrast which was evi- 
dently to be the keynote of Amara. The house on the left was 
European, built of white stone, clean. attractire, but uninter- 
esting, with stout white pillars of plaster supporting an arcade 
that afforded shade from the sun, windows with green blinds, 
and an open doorway showing a little hall, on the floor of which 
lay a smart rug glowing with gay colours: that on the right, 
before which the sand lav deep as if drifted there by some 
recent wind of the waste, was African and barbarous, an im- 
mense and rambling building of brown earth, brushwood and 
palm, windowless, with a fiat-terraced roof, upon which were 
piled many strange-looking objects like things collapesed, red 
and dark green, with fringee and rosettes, and tal] sticks of 
palm pointing vagucly to the sky. 

« Why, these are like our palanquia ! * Domini said. 
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« [hey are the palanquins of the dancing-girls, Madame,” 
said Batouch. * That is the cafć of the dancers, and that * — 
he pointed to the neat house opposite — * is the house of Mon- 
sieur the Aumonier of Amara. 

« Aumonier,” said Androvsky, sharply. * Here! * 

He szefie then added more quietly : 

e t should he do here? ” 

« But, Monsieur, he is for the French officers.” 

« There are French officers? ” 

« Yes, Monsieur, four or five, and the commandant. They 
live in the palace with the cupolas.” 

«I forgot,” Androvsky said to Dornini. * We are not out of 
the sphere of French influence. Thus place looks so remote and 
so barbarous that I imagned it given over entirely to the 
desert men." 

* We need not see the French,” she said. **' We shall be en- 
camped outside in the sand.” 

« And we need not stay here long,” he said quickly. 

« Boris,” she asked him, half in jest, half in earnest, * shall 
we buy a desert island to live in? " 

« Let us buy an oasis,” he said. * That would be the 
per£ the safest life for us.” 

« The safest? 

« [he safest for our happiness. Domini, I have a horror of 
the world!” He said the last words with a strong, almost 
fierce, em phasis. 

« Had you it always, or only since we have been married? " 

« | — perhaps it was born in me, perhape it is part of me. 
Who knows? ” 

He had relapeed into a gravity that was heavy with gloom, 
and looked about him with eyes that seemed to wish to reject 
all that offered itself to their sight. 

« I want the desert and you in it,” he said. " The lonely 
desert, with you.” 

< And nothing else? ” 

<< I want that. 1 cannot have that taken from me.” 

He looked aboat him quickly from side to side as they rode 
up the street, as if he were a scout sent in advance of an army 
and ted ambushes. His manner reminded her of the wa; 
he had looked towards the towęr as they rode into Moger. 
he had connected that tower with the French. She 
his saying to her that it must have been built for French sol- 
diers. As they rode into Mogar he had dreaded something in 
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Mogar. "The strange incident with De Trevi had followed. 
She had put it from her mind as a matter of small, or no, im- 
portance, had resolutely forgotten it, had been able to forget 
it in their dream of desert life and desert passion. But the 
entry into a city for the moment destroyed the dreamlike 
atmosphere woven by the desert, recalled her town sense, that 
quick-wittednees, that sharpness of apprehension and swiftness 
of observation which are bred in those who have long been 
accustomed to a life in the midst of cerowds and movement, and 
changing scenes and passing fashions. Suddenly she seemed 
to herself to be reading Androvsky with an almost merciless 
penetration, which yet she could not check. He had dreaded 
something in Mogar. He dreaded something here in Amara. 
An unusua] incident — for the coming of a stranger into their 
lives out of their desolation of the sand was unusual — had 
followed close upon the first dread. Would another such inci- 
dent follow upon this second dread? And of what was this 
dread born? 

Batouch drew her attention to the fact that they were coming 
to the market-place, and to the curioua erowds of people who 
were swarming out of the tortuous, narrow streets into the 
main thoroughfare to watch them pass, or to accompany them, 
running beside their horses. She divined at once, by the 

lonate curiosity their entry aroused, that he had misspent 
1is leisure in spreading through the city lying reports of their 
immense importance and fabulous riches. 

« Batouch,” she said, ** vou have been talking about us.” 

« No, Madame, I merely said that Madame is a great lady 
jn her own land, and that Monsieur —— ” 

<] forbid vou ever to speak about me, Batouch,” said An- 
drovsky, brusquelv. 

He seemed worried by the clamour of the increasing mob 
that surrounded them. Children in long robes like night- 
gowns skipped before them, calling out in shrill voices. Old 
beggars, with diseased eyes and deformed limba, laid filthy 
hands upon their bridles and demanded alms. Impudent boys, 
like bronze statuettes suddenly endowed with a fury of life, 

backwards to keep them full in view, shouting 

o sań at them and proclaiming their own transcendent 
virtnes as guides. Lithe desert men, almost naked, but with 
carefully-covered heads, strode beside them, keeping pace with 
horses, saying nothing, but watching them with a bright 
intentness that seemed to hint at unutterable designa. And 
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towards them, through the air that seemed heavy and almost 
suffocating now that they were among buildings, and through 
clouds of buzzing flies, came the noise of the larger tumult of 
the market-place. 

Looking over the heads of the throng Domini saw the wide 
road opening out into a great space, with the first palms of the 
oasis thronging on the left, and a cluster of buildings, many 
with smalł cupolas, like down-turned white cups, on the right. 
On the farther side of this space, which was black with people 
clad for the most in dingy garments, was an arcade jutting out 
from a number of hovel-like houses, and to the right of them, 
where the market-place, making a wide sweep, continued up 
hill and was hidden from her view, was the end of the t 
building whose gilded cupołas they had seen as thev rode i 
from the desert, rising above the city with the minarets of ite 
mosques. 

The fies buzzed furiously about the horses” heads and fianks, 
and the poo buzzed more furiously, like larger flies, about 
the riders. It seemed to Domini as if the whole city was intent 
upon her and Androvsky, was observing them, considering 
them, wondering about them, was full of a thousand intentions 
al] connected with them. 

When they gained the market-place the noise and the wateł 
ful curiosity made a violent crescendo. It happened to be 
market day and, although the sun was setting, buying and eell- 
ing were not yet over. On the hot earth over which, whenever 
there is any wind from the desert, the white sand grains aift 
and settle, were laid innumerable rugs of gaudy colours on 
which were disposed all sorts of goods for sale; heavy orna- 
ments for women, piles of burnouses, haiks, gandouras, gaitera 
of bright red leather, slippers, weapons — many jewelled and 
gilt, or rich with patterns in silver — pvramids of the cords of 
camels hair that bind the turbans of the desert men, hand- 
kerchiefs and cottons of all the colours of the rainbow, cheap 

in azure flasks powdered with golden and silver 
owers and leaves, incense twigs, panniers of henna to dye the 
aa of the faithful, innumerable comestibles, vege- 
tables, corn, red butchers meat thickly covered with moving 
insecte, pale yellow cakes crisp and shining, morsels of liver 
tted on skewers — which, cooked with dust of keef, pro- 
uce a dreamy drunkenness more orerwhelming even 
that produced by hashish — musical instruments, derboukaa, 
guitars, long pipes, and strange fiddles with two stringo, tom- 
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toms, skins of animals with head and claws, live birds, tortoise 
backs, and plaita of false hair. 

The sellers squatted on the ground, their brown and hairy 
lege crossed, calmly gazing before them, or, with frenzied voices 
and gestures, driving bargains with the buyers, who moved to 
and fro, treading carelessly among the merchandise. The 
tellers of fates glided through the press, fingering the amulets 
that hung upon their hearts. Conjurors proclaimed the merits 
of their miracles, bawling in the faces of the curious. Dwarfs 
went to and fro, dressed in bright colours with green and yel- 
low turbans on their enormous heads, tapping with long staves, 
and relating their deformities.  Water-sellers sounded their 
gongs. Before pyramids of oranges and dates, neatly arranged 
in patterns, sat boys crying in shrill voices the luscious virtues 
of their fruits. Idiots, with blear eyes and protending under- 
lips, gibbered and whined. Dogs barked. Bakers hurried 
along with travs of loaves upon their heads. From the low and 
smoky arcades to right and left came the reiterated grunt of 
negroes pounding coffee. A fanatic was roaring out his 

rayers. Arabs in scarlet and blue cloaks passed by to the 
in Maure, under whose white and blue archway lounged 
the Kabyle masseurs with folded, muscular arms. A mara- 
bout, black as a coal, rode on a white horse towards the great 
mosque, followed by his servant on foot. 

Native soldiers went by to the Kasba on the height, or 
strolled down towards the Cafós Maures smoking cigarettes. 
Circles of grare men bent over card games, dominoes and 
draughte — called by the Arabs the Ladies Game. Khodjas 
made their way with dignity towards the Bureau Arabe. 
Veiled women, fat and lethargic, jingling with ornaments, 
waddled through the arches of the arcades, carrying in their 
p and perspiring hands blocks of sweetmeats which 

w the flies. Children played in the dust by little heape 
of refuse, which they stirred up into clouds with their danc- 
ing, naked feet. In front, as if from the first palms of the 
oasis, rose the roar of beaten drums from the negroes quarter, 
and from the hilltop at the feet of the minarets came the 
fierce and piteous noise that is the leti-mot:f of the desert, 
the >" complaining of camels dominating all other 
sounds. 

As Domini and Androvsky rode into this whirlpool of 
humanity, above which the sky was red like a great wound, it 
flowed and eddied round them, making them ita centre. The 
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arrival of a stranger-woman was a rare, if not an unparalleled, 
event in Amara, and Batouch had been very busy in spreading 
the fame of his mistress. 

« Madame should dismount,” said Batouch. * Ali will take 
the horses, and I will escort Madame and Monsieur up the 
hill to the place of the fountain. Shabah will be there to 
greet Madame.” 

« What an uproar! * Domini exclaimed, half laughing, half 
confused. *' Who on earth is Shabah ? * 

« Shabah is the Caid of Amara,” replied Batouch with dig- 
nity. * The greatest man of the city. He awaita Madame by 
the fountain.” Domini cast a glance at Androvsky. 

« Well? ” she said. 

He shrugged his shoulders like a man who thinks strife use- 
less and the moment come for giving in to Fate. 

« The monster has opened his jaws for us,” he said, forcing 
a laugh. * We had better walk in, I suppose. But—0O 
Domini ! — the silence of the wastes | ” 

«We shall know it again. This is only for the moment. 
We shall have all its joy again.” 

«Who knows? ” he said, as he had said when they were 
riding up the sand slope. ** Who knows?” 

Then they got off their horses and were taken by the crowd. 





CHAPTER AXIIT 





HE TUMULT OF AMARA WAKED UP IN DOMINI 
the town-sense that had been słumbering. All that seemed 
to confuse, to daze, to repel Androvsky, even to inspire him 
with fear, the noise of the teeming crowds, their perpetual move- 
ment, their contact, startled her into a vividnesa of life and 
apprehension of its various meanings, that sent a thrill through 
her. And the thrill was musical with happiness. To the sad 
a great vision of human life brings sadness because they read 
into the hearts of othere their own misery. But to the 
such a vision bmngs exultation, for everywherę they find dane- 
ing refiections of their own joy. Domini had lived much in 
crowda, but always she had been actively unhappy, or at least 
coldly dreary in them. Now, for the first time, she was sur- 
rounded by masees of fellow-beings in her splendid content- 
ment. And the eśleet of thia return, as it wsze, to omething 
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like the former materia] conditions of her life, with the mental 
and affectiona] conditiona of it transformed by joy, was strik- 
ing even to herself. Suddenly she realised to the full her own 
humanity, and the living warmth of sympathy that is fanned 
into fiame in a human heart by the presence of human life with 
its hopes, desires, fears, passions, joys, that leap to the eye. 
Instead of hating this fierce change from solitude with the man 
she loved to a crowd with the man she łoved she rejoiced in it. 
Androvsky was the cause of both her joys, joy in the waste 
and joy in Amara, but while he shared the one he did not share 
the other. 

"This did not surprise her because of the conditions in which 
he had lived. He was country-bred and had always dwelt far 
from towns. She was returning to an old experience — old, for 
the London crowd and the crowd of Amara were both crowds of 
men, however different — with a mind transformed by happi- 
ness. To him the experience was new. Something within her 
told her that it was necessary, that it had been ordained because 
he needed it. The recalled town-sense, with its sharpness of 
observation, persisted. As she rode into Amara she had seemed 
to herself to be reading Androvskv with an almost mercilees 
penetration which yet she could not check. Now she did not 
wish to check it, for the penetration that is founded on perfect 
love can only yield good fruit. It seemed to her that was 
allowed to see clearly for Androvsky what he could not see him- 
self, almost as the mother sees for the child. This contact with 
the crowds of Amara, was, she thought, one of the gifta the 
desert made to him. He did not like it. He wished to reject it. 
But he was mistaken. For the moment his vision was clouded, 
a8 our vision for oureelves so often is. She realised this, and, 
for the first time since the marriage service at Beni-Mora, OE 
hape seemed to be selfish. She opposed his wish. Hitherto there 
had ech been any sort of contest between them. "Their de- 
sires, like their hearta, had been in accord. Now there was not 
a contest, for Androvrsky yielded to Domini's preference, when 
she expressed it, with a quickness that set his passion before her 
in a new and beautiful light. But she knew that, for the 
moment, they were not in accord. He hated and dreaded what 
she encountered with a vivid sensation of sympathy and joy. 

She felt that there was something morbid in his horror of 
the crowd, and the same strength of her nature said to her, 
« Uproot it! 

camp was pitched on the sand-hille, to the north of the 
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ać near the French and Arab cemeteries. They reached it 
only when darkness was falling, going out of the a on foot 
by the great wall of dressed stone which enclosed the of 
the native soldiers, and ascending and descending various slopes 
of deep sand, over which the airs of night blew with a peculiar 
thin freshness that renewed Domini's sense of being at the end 
of the world. Every thing here whispered the same message, 
said, * We are the denizens of far-away.” 

In their walk to the camp thcy were accompanied by a little 
procession. Shabah, the Caid of Amara, a shortish man whose 
immense dignity made him almost gigantic, insisted upon at- 
tending them to the tents, with his young brother, a pretty, 
libertine boy of sixteen, the brother”s tutor, an Arab black as a 
negro but without the negro's look of having been freshly oiled, 
and two attendants. To them joined himself the Caid of the 
Nomads, a swarthy potentate who not only looked, but actually 
was, immense, his four serrants, and his uncle, a venerable per- 
son like a shepherd king. These worthies surrounded Domini 
and Androvsky, and behind streamed the curious, the envious, 
the greedy and the desultory Araba, who followed in the trail 
of every stranger, hopeful of the crumbs that are said to fall 
from the rich man's table. Shabah spoke French and led the 
conversation, which was devoted chiefly to his condition of 
health. Some years before an attempt had been made upon his 
life by poison, and since that time, as he himself expressed it, 
his stomach had been * perturbed as a guard dog in the night 
when robbers are approaching.” All efforts to console or to 
inspire him with hope of future cure were met with a stern 
hopelessnese, a brusąque certainty of perpetual suffering. The 
idea that his stomach could again know peace evidently shocked 
and distressed him, and as they all waded together through the 
sand, pioneered by the glorified Batouch, Domini was obligd 
to yield to his emphatic despair, and to join with him in bi 
sppreciation of the perpetnal indigestion which set him apa 
from the rest of the world like some Głod within a shrine. 
skittish boy, his brother, who wore kid gloves, cast at her sh 
glances of admiration which asked for a return. The b 
tutor grinned. And the Caid of the Nomads punctuated their 
p with loud grunta of heavy satisfaction, occasionally 

ing use of Batouch as interpreter to expresa his hopes that 
seca -: his palace in the town, and devour A cOus-COUs 


s 


on his ca 
When (hey came to the tenta it was necessary to entertain 
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these personages with coffee, and they finally departed promis- 
ing a speedy return, and full of invitations, which were cor- 
dially accepted by Batouch on his employers behalf before 
either Domini or Androvsky had time to say a word. 

As the cortege disappeared over the sands towards the city 
Domini burst into a little laugh, and drew Androvsky out to the 
tent door to see them go. 

« Society in the sands! ” she exclaimed gaily. * Boris, this 
js a new experience. Look at our guests making their way to 
their palaces! ” 

Słowly the potentates progressed across the white dunes 
towards the city. Shabah wore a long red cloak. His brother 
was in pink and gold, with white billowing trousers. The Caid 
of the Nomads was in green. They all moved with a large and 
eonscious majesty, surrounded by their obsequious attendants. 
Above them the pa sky showed a bright evening star. Near 
it was visible the delicate silhouette of the young moon. Scat- 
tered over the waste rose many koubbahs, grey in the white, 
with cupolas of gypse. Hundreds of dogs were barking in the 
distance. To the left, on the vast, rolling slopes of sand, glared 
the innumerable fires kindled before the tents of the Ouled 
Nails. Before the sleeping tent rose the minarets and the 
gilded cupolas of the city which it dominated from its moun- 
tain of sand. Behind it was the blanched immensity of the 
R of the lonely desert from which Domini and Androvsky 

ad come to face this barbaric stir of life. And the city 
was full of music, of tom-toms throbbing, of bugłes blowing 
in the Kasba, of pipes shrieking from hidden dwellings, 
and of the faint but multitudinous voices of men, carried 
to them on their desolate and treeless height by the frail 
kdęs of night that seemed a white wind, twin-brother of the 
sand8. 

* Let us go a step or two towards the city, Boris,” Domini 
5 as their guests sank magnificently down into a fold of the 

unee. 

« Towards the city!” he answered. * Why not——?” He 
glanced behind him to the vacant, noiseless sands. 

She set her impulse against his for the first time. 

« No, this is our town life, our Sahara season. Let us give 
ouraelves to it. The lonelinesa will be its antidote aome day.” 

« Very well, Domini,” he answered. 

They went a little way towards the city, and stood still in the 
sand at the edge of their height. 
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« Listen, Boris! Is n't it strange in the night all this bar: 
baric music? It excites me.” 

« You are glad to be here.” 

She heard the note of disappointment in his voice, but did 
not respond to it. 

* And look at all those fires, hundreds of them in the 
sand! " 

«© Yes,” he said, * it is wonderful, but the solitudes are best. 
This is not the heart of the deseit, this is what the Arabs call 
it, * The Belly of the Desert. In the heart of the desert there 
18 silence." 

She thought of the falhng of the wind when the Sahara took 
them, and knew that her love of the silence was intense. 
Nerertheless, to-mght the other part of her was in the ascend- 
ant. She wanted him to share it. He did not. Could she 
provoke hum to share it” 

* Yet, as we rode in, I had a feeling that the heart of the 
desert was here,” she said. * You know I said 30.” 

* Do you say so stull? ” 

* "The heart, Boris, is the centre of life, isn'tit?” 

He waa silent. She felt his inner feehng fighting hera. 

© To-night,” she said, putting her arm through his, and look- 
ing towards the city, " I feel a tremendous sympathy with hu- 
man life such as I never felt before. Boris, it comes to me from 
you. Yes, it does. It is born of mv love for you, and seems 
to link me, and vou with me, to all these strangers, to all men 
and women, to everything that lives. [tis as if I was not quite 
human before, and my love for you had made me completely 
human, had done something to me that even — even my love 
for God had not been able to do.” 

kr lowered her voice at the last worda. After a moment she 
a 

« Perhaps in isolation, even with you, I could not come to 
completeness. Perhaps you could not in iaolation even with 
me. Boris, I think it *s good for us to be in the midst of life 
for a time.” 

« You wish to remain here, Domini? * 

« Yes, for a time.” 

The fatalistie feeling that had sometimes come upon her in 
this land entered into her at this moment. She felt, * It ia 
written that we are to remain here.” 

© Let us remain here, Domini,” he said quietly. . 

The note of disappointment had gone out of his voice, 
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deliberately banished from it by his love for her, but she seemed 
to hear it, nevertheless, echoing far down in his soul. At that 
moment she loved him like a woman he had made a lover, but 
also like a woman he had made a mother by becoming a child. 

« Thank you, Boris,” she answered very quietly. * You are 
good to me.” 

« You are good to me,” he said, remembering the last words 
of Father Roubier. * How can I be anything else? ” 

Directly he had spoken the words his body trembled violently. 

<« Boris, what is it?” she exclaimed, startled. 

He took his arm away from hera. 

« These — these noises of the city in the night coming across 
the sand-hills are extraordinary. | have become so used to 
silence that perhaps they get upon my nerves. I shall grow 
accustomed to them presently.” 

He turned towards the tents, and she went with him. It 
seemed to her that he had evaded her question, that he had not 
wished to answer it, and the sense sharply awakened in her by a 
return to life near a city made her probe for the reason of this. 
She did not find it, but in her mental search she found herself 
presently at Mogar. It seemed to her that the same sort of 
uneasiness which had beset her husband at Mogar beset him 
now more fiercely at Amara, that, as he had just said, his nerves 
were being tortured by something. But it could not be the 
noises from the city. 

After dinner Batouch came to the tent to suggest that they 
should go down with him into the city. Domini, feeling certain 
that Androvsky would not wish to go, at once refused, alleging 
that she was tired. Batouch then asked Androvsky to go with 
him, and, to Domini's astonishment, he said that if she did not 
mind his leaving her for a short time he would like a stroll. 

* Perhaps,” he said to her, as Batouch and he were starting, 
« perhape it will make me more completely human; perhaps 
there is something still to be done that even you, Domini, have 
not accomplished.” 

She knew he was alluding to her words before dinner. He 
stood looking at her with a slight smile that did not suggest 
happiness, en added : 

That link you spoke of between us and these strangere ” 
—— he made a gesture towards the city — * I ought perhape to 
feel it more strongly than I do. I — I will try to feel it.” 

Then he turned away, and went with Batouch across the 
sand-hille, walking heavily. 
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As Domini watched him going she felt chilled, because 
there was something in his manner, in his smile, that seemed 
for the moment to set them apart from each other, something 
she did not understand. 

Soon Androvsky disappeared in a fold of the sands as he 
had disappeared in a fold of the sands at Mogar, not long 
before De Trevignac came. She thought of Mogar once more, 
steadily, reviewing mentally — with the renewed sharpness of 
intellect that had returned to her, brought by contact with the 
city —all that had passed there, as she never reviewed it 
before. 

It had been a strange episode. 

She began to walk slowly up and down on the sand before 
the tent. Ouardi came to walk with her, but she sent him 
away. Before doing so, however, something moved her to ask 
him: 


«That African liqueur, Ouardi — vou remember that you 
brought to the tent at Mogar — have we any more of it?” 

« [he monk's liqueur, Madame? ” 

« What do von mean — monk's biqueur? ” 

« [t was invented by a monk, Madame, and is sold by the 
monks of El-Largani.” 

«<Qh! Have we any more of it” ” 

« There ia another bottle, Madame, but I should not dare 
to bring it if — ” 

He paused. 

<« If what, Ouardi? ” 

« [f Monsieur were there.” 

Domini was on the point of asking him why, but she checked 
herself and told him to leave her. Then she walked up and 
down once more on the sand. She was thinking now of the 
broken glass on the ground at Androvsky's feet when she 
found him alone in the tent after De Trevi had gone. 
Quardi's words made her wonder whether this liqueue, brought 
to celebrate De Trevignac's presence in the camp, had turned 
the conversation upon the subject of the religious order; 
whether Androvsky had perhaps said something against them 
which had offended De Travignac, a staunch Catholic; 
whether there had been a quarrel between the two men on the 
Toda religion. - was Posticai She A De 

revi s strange, almost m , gesture in wn 
AE his look of horror towards the tent where her husband 

y sleeping. 
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To-night her mind — her whole nature — felt terribly alive. 

She tried to think no more of Mogar, but her thoughts 
centred round it, linked with it this great city, whose lights 
shone in the distance below her, whose music came to her from 
afar over the silence of the sands. 

Mogar and Amara; what had they to do with one another? 

es of desert divided them. One was a desolation, the 
other was crowded with men. What linked them together in 
her mind? 

Androvsky's fear of both — that was the link. She kept on 
thinking of the glance he had cast at the watch-tower, to which 
Trevignac had been even then approaching, although they 
knew it not. De Trevignac! She walked faster on the sand, 
to and fro before the tent. Why had he looked at the tent in 
which Androvsky slept with horror” Was it because Androvsky 
had denounced the religion that he reverenced and loved? 
Could it have been that? But then — did Androvsky actively 
hate religion? Perhaps he hated 1t, and concealed his hatred 
from her because he knew it would cause her pain. Yet she 
had sometimes felt as if he were seeking, perhaps with fear, 
perhaps with ignorance, perhaps with uncertainty, but still 
seeking to draw near to God. "That was why she had been able 
to hope for him, why she had not been more troubled by his 
loss of the faith in which he had been brought up, and to 
which she belonged heart and soul. Could she have been wrong 
in her feeling — deceired? There were men in the world, 
she knew, who denied the existence of a God, and bitterly 
ridiculed all faith. She remembered the blasphemies of her 
father. Had she married a man who, like him, was lost, who, 
as he had, furiously denied (rod? 

A cold thrill of fear came into her heart. Suddenly she felt 
a8 8 perhaps, even in her love, Androvsky had been a stranger 
to her. 

She stood upon the sand. [t chanced that she looked towards 
the Sh of the Ouled Nails, whose fires błazed upon the 
dunes. While she looked she was presently aware of a light 
that detached iteelf from the blaze of the fire, and moved from 
them, coming towards the place where she was standing, 
slowly. The young moon only gave a faint ray to the night. 
This light travelled onward ugh the dimness like an 
earth-bound star. She watched it with intentnees, as people 
watch any moving thing when their minds are eagerly at 
work, staring, yet y copscious that they me. 
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The little light moved steadily on over the aands, now de- 
scending the side of a dune, now mounting to a crest, and 
always coming towards the place where Domini was standing. 
And presently this determined movement towards her ca + 
hold of her mind, drew it away from other thoughts, fix 
on the light. She became interested in it, intent upon it. 

Who was bearing it? No doubt some desert man, some 
Arab. She imagined him tall, brown, lithe, half-naked, hold- 
ing the lamp in his muscular fingers, treading on bare feet 
silently over the deep sand. Why had he left the camp? 
What was his purpose? 

The light drew near. It was now moving over the flats and 
seemed, she thought, to travel more quickły. And always it 
came straight towards where she was standing A conviction 
dawned in her that it was travelling with an intention of 
reaching her. that it was carried by someone who was think- 
ing of her. But how could that be? She thought of the light 
as a thing with a mind and a purpose, borne by someone who 
backed up its purpose, helping it to do what it wanted. And it 
wanted to come to her. 

In Mogar! Androvsky had dreaded something in Mogar. 
De Trevignac had come. He dreaded something in Amara. 
"This light came. For an instant she fancied that the light 
was a lamp carried by De Trevignac. "Then she saw that it 
gleamed upon a long black robe, the soutane of a priest. 

As she and Androvsky rode into Amara she had asked her- 
self whether his second dread would be followed, as his first 
dread had been, by an unusual incident. When she saw tle 
soutane of a priest, black in the lamplight, moving towards 
her over the whiteness of the sand, she said to herself that it 
was to be so followed. This priest stood in the place of De 
Trevignac. 

Why did he come to her? 





CHAPTER XXIII 





HEN THE PRIEST DREW CLOSE TO THE TENT 
Domini saw that it was not he who carried the lan si 
but a native soldier, one of the Tirailleuers, formerl 
"Turcos, who walked beside him. "The soldier saluted 
the priest took off his broad, flufty black hat. 
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« Głood-evening, Madame,” he said, speaking French with 
the accent of Marseilles. * I am the Aumonier of Amara, and 
have just heard of your arrival here, and as I was visiting my 
friends on the sand-hills yonder, I thought I would venture to 
call and ask whether I could be of any service to you. The 
hour is informal, I know, but to tell the truth, Madame, after 
five years in Amara one does not know how to be formal 
z onger.” 

is eyes, which had a slightly impudent łook, rare in a 
priest but not siana! twinkled cheerfully in the lamplight 
as he spoke, and his whole expression betokened a highly social 
disposition and the most genuine pleasure at meeting with a 
stranger. While she looked at him, and heard him speak, 
Domini laughed at herself for the imaginations she had just 
been cherishing. He had a broad figure, long arms, large feet 
encased in stout, comfortable boots. His face was burnt brown 
by the sun and partially conceałed bv a heavy black beard, 
whiskers and moustache. |Hlis features were błunt and looked 
boyish, though his age must have been about forty. The nose 
was snub, and accorded with the expression in his eves, which 
were błack like his hair and full ot twinkhng lights. As he 
smiled genially on Domini he showed two rows of small, 
square white teeth. His Marseilles accent exactly suited his 
appearance, which was rough but honest. Domini welcomed 
him gladły. Indeed, her reception of him was more than 
cordial, almost eager. For she had bcen vaguely expecting 
some tragic figure, some personality suggostive of mystery or 
sorrow, as she thought of the incidents at Mogar, and associated 
the moving light with the approach of further strange events. 
This homely figure of her religion, beaming satisfaction and 
comfortable anticipation of friendlv intercourse, laid to rest 
fears which only now, when she was conscious of relief, she 
knew she had been entertaining. She begged the priest to come 
into the dining-tent, and, taking up the little bell which was 
on the table, went out into the sand and rang it for Uuardi. 

He came at once, like a shadow gliding orer the waste. 

« Bring us coffee for two, Quardi, biscuits " — she glanced 
at her visitor — * bons-bons, yes, the bon-bons m the white 
box, and the cigars. And take the soldier with vou and enter- 
tain him well. Give him whatever he likes.” 

- Omardi went away with the soldier, talking frantically, and 
Domini returned to the tent, where she found the priest gleam- 
ing with joyous anticipation. "They sat down in the comfort- 
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able basket chairs before the tent door, through which they 
could see the shining of the city's lights and hear the distant 
sound of its throbbing and wailing musie. 

« My husband has gone to see the city,” Domini said after 
she had told the priest her name and been informed that his 
was Max Beret. 

« We only arrived this evening.” 

<« | know, Madame.” 

He beamed on her, and stroked his thick beard with his 
broad, sunburnt hand. *' Everyone in Amara knows, and 
everyone in the tents. We know, too, how many tents you 
have, how many servants, how many camels, horses, dogs.” 

He broke into a hearty laugh. 

« We know what vou ve just had for dinner! * 

Domini laughed too. 

« Not really! ” 

« Well, I heard in the camp that it was soup and stewed 
mutton. But nerer mind! Pow must forgive us. We are 
barbarians! We are sand-rascals! We are ruffians of the 
sun!” 

Hs laugh was infectious. He leaned back in his chair and 
shook with the mirth his own remarks had roused. 

< We are ruffians of the sun!” he repeated with gusto. 
« And we must be forgiven everything.” 

Although clad in a soutane he looked, at that moment, like 
a type of the most jovous tolerance, and Domini could not help 
mentally comparing him with the priest of Beni-Mora. What 
would Father Roubier think of Father Beret? 

« [t is easy to forgive in the sun,” Domini said. 

The priest laid his hands on his knees, setting his feet well 
apart. She noticed that his hands were not serupuloualy 
ciean. 

*« Madame,” he said, *it is impoesible to be anything but 
łenient in the sun. That is my experience. Excuse me, but 
are you a Catholic? ” 

4< Ves.” 

«Ho much the better. You must let me show you the 
chapel. [It is in the building with the cupolas.. The co - 
tion consists of five on a full Sunday.” His laugh broke out 
again. *]I hope the day after to-morrow you and your hue- 
band will make it seven. But, as I was saying, the sun teaches 
one a lesson of charity. When I first came to live in Africa in 
the midst of the sand-rascale — eh, Madame! — I suppose n8 
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a priest I ought to have been shocked by their goings-on. And 
indeed I tried to be, I conscientiously did my best. But it 
was no good. I couldn't be shocked. The sunshine drove it 
all out of me. I could only say, ' It is not for me to question 
le bon Dieu, and le bon Dieu has created these people and set 
them here in the sand to behave as they do. What is my busi- 
ness? [I can't convert them. I can't change their morals. I 
must just be a friend to them. cheer them up in their sorrows, 
give them a bit if they "re starving, doctor them a little. I'm 
a first-rate hand at making an Arab take a pill or a powder! 
— when they are ill, and make them at home with the white 
marabout. That's what the sun has taught me, and every 
sand-rascal and sand-rascal's child in Amara is a friend of 
mine.” 

He stretched out his legs as if he wished to elongate his 
satisfaction, and stared Domini full in the face with eyes that 
confidently, naively, asked for her approval of his doctrine of 
the sun. She could not help hking him, though she felt more 
as if she were sitting with a jollv, big, and rather rowdy boy 
than with a priest. 

« You are fond of the Arabs then?” she said. 

«Of course I am, Madame. | can speak their language, 
and I 'm as much at home in their tents, and more, than I 
should ever be at the Vatican — with all respect to the Holy 
Father.” 

He got up, went out into the sand, expectorated noiaily, 
then returned to the tent, wiping his bearded mouth with a 
large red cotton pocket-handkerchief. 

« Are you staylng here long, Mladame? * 

He sat down again in his chair, making it creak with his 
substantial weight. 

«| don't know. If my husband is happy here. But he 
prefere the solitudes, I think.” 

« Does he? And yet he's gone into the city. Plenty of 
bustle there at night, I can tell you. Well, now, I don't agree 
with your husband. I know it's been said that solitude is 
good for the sad, but I think just the contrarv. Ah!” 

The last sonorously joyous exclamation jum out of 
Father Beret at the sight of Ouardi, who at this moment 
entered with a large tray. covered with a coffee-pot, cupe, 
biscuits, bon-bons, cigars, and a bulging fiask of some ligueur 
fianked by little glaseee. 

«You fare generousły in the desert I see, Madame,” he 
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exclaimed. * And so much the better. What *s your servant'8 
name? ” 

Domini told him. 

«< Quardi! that means born in the time of the roses.” He 
addressed OQuardi in Arabic and sent him off into the dark- 
ness chuckling gaily. *' These Arab names ali have their 
meanings — Onlagareb, mother of scorpions, Omteoni, mother 
of les, and so on. So much the better! Comforts are 
rare here, but you carry them with you. Sugar, if you 
please.” 

Domini put two lumps into his cup. 

< If you allow me!” 

He added two more. 

* [| never refuse a good cigar. These harmless joys are 
excellent for man. Thev help his Christianity. They keep 
him from bitterness, harsh judgments. But harshness ia for 
northern climes — rainy Engłand, eh? Forgive me, Madame. 
I speak in joke. You come from England perhaps. It didn't 
c«cur to me that 5 

They both laughed. His garrulity was irresistible and made 
Domini feel as if she were sitting with a child. Perhaps he 
caught her feelings, for he added: 

« The desert has made me an enfant terrible, I fear. What 
have you there? 

His eves had been attracted bv the flask of liqueur, to which 
Domini was stretching out her hand with the intention of 
giving him some. 

« [I don't know.” 

She leaned forward to read the name on the fiask. 

«Louarine,” she said. 

« Past!” exclaimed the priest, with a start. 

«Will you have some? [I dont know whether it's good. 
I ve 3 tasted it, or scen it before. Will you have 

She felt so absolutely certain that he would say * Yes” that 
she lifted the fiask to pour the liqueur into one of the little 
glasees, but, looking at him, she saw that he hesitated. 

*« After all — why not? ” he ejaculated. * Why not?” 

Sbe was holding the fiask over the glass. He saw that his 
remark surprised her. 

* Yes, Madame, thanka.” 

She poured out the liqueur and banded it to him. He set 
it down by his coffee-cup. 
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« The fact is, Madame — but you know nothing about this 
liqueur? 

« No, nothing. What is it?” 

Her curiosity was roused by his hesitation, his words, but 
still more by a certain gravity which had come into his face. 

« Well, this liqueur comes from the Trappist monastery of 
El-Largani.” 

« [he monk's liqueur! ” she exclaimed. 

And instantly she thought of Mogar. 

« You do know then?” 

« Quardi told me we had with us a liqueur made by some 
monks.” 

« This is it, and very excellent it is. I have tasted it in 
Tunis.” 

« But then why did you hesitate to take it here?” 

He lifted his glass up to the lamp. The light shone on its 
contents, showing that the liquid was pale n. 

« Madame,” he said, * the Trappists of El-Largani have a 
fine property. Thev grow every sort of things, but their vine- 
vards are specially famous. and their wines bring in a splendid 
revenue. This is their only liqueur, this ILouarine. It, too, 
has brought in a lot of money to the community, but when what 
they have in stock at the monastery now is exhausted they will 
never make another franc by Louarine.” 

« But why not?” 

« [he secret of its manufacture belonged to one monk only. 
At his death he was to confide it to another whom he had 
chosen. 

« And he died suddenly without — ” 

« Madame, he did n't die.” 

The gravity had returned to the priest's face and deepened 
there, transforming it. He put the glass down without touch- 
ing it with his lipa. 

« Then — I don't nnderstand.” 

« He disappcared from the monastery.” 

« Do you mean he left it — a Trappist? * 

«4 Yea.” 

« After taking the final vows?" 

E Oh, he had been a monk at El-Largani for over twenty 

Ta. > 

« How horrible! * Domini said. She looked at the pale- 
green liquid. * How horrible!* she repeated. 

«Yęs. The monks would have kept the matter a secret, 
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but a servant of the khótellerie — who had taken no vow of 
eternal silence — spoke, and — well, I know it here in the 
< Belly of the Desert. ” 

« Horrible!” 

She said the word again, and as if she felt its meaning more 
acutely each time she spoke it. 

« After twenty years to go!” she added after a moment. 
« And was there no reason, no— no excuse —no, I don't 
mean excuse! But had nothing exceptional happened? ” 

<< What exceptional thing can happen in a Trappist monas- 
tery? ” said the priest. * One day is exactly like another 
there, and one year exactly like another.” 

«Was it long ago?” 

« No, not very long. Only some months. 0h, perhaps it 
may be a vear by now, but not more. Power fellow! 1 suppose 
he was a man who didnt know himself, Madame, and the 
devil tempted him. : 

« But after twenty years!” said Domini. 

The thing seemed to her almost incredible. 

«'That man must be in hell now,” she added. "In the 
hell a man can make for himself by his own act. Oh, here ia 
my husband.” 

Androvsky stood in the tent door, looking in upon them with 
startled, scrutinising eyes. He hud come over the deep sand 
without noise. Neither Domini nor the priest had heard a 
RP The priest got up from his chair and bowed gen- 
ally. 

« Good-erening, Monsieur,” he said, not waiting for any 
introduction. * I am the Aumonier of Amara, and ——? 

He paused in the full fiow of his talk. Androrsky”s eyes had 
wandered from his face to the table, upon which stood the 
coffee, the liqueur, and the other things brought by Ouardi. 
It was evident even to the self-centred priest that his host was 
not listening to him. There was a moment's awkward pause. 
Then Domini said: 

« Boris, Monsieur | Aumonier! ” 

She did not speak loudly, but with an intention that recalled 
the mind of her husband. He stepped slowly into the tent 
and held out his hand in silence to the priest. As he did so the 
lamplight fell full upon him. 

* Boris, are you ill?” Domini exclaimed. 

_ The m - had taken Androvsky's hand, but with a doubtful 
air. Mis cheerful and conńdent manner had died away, and 
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his eyes, fixed upon his host, shone with an astonishment which 
was mingled with a sort of boyish glumness. It was evident 
that he felt that his presence was unwelcome. 

« I have a headuche,” Androvsky said. * [— that is why I 
returned.” 

He dropped the priest's hand. He was again looking towards 
the table. 

* '[he sun was unusually fierce to-day,* Domini said. * Do 
you think ę 

« Yes, yes,” he interrupted. * That's it. I must have had 
a touch of the sun.” 

He put his hand to his head. 

« Excuse me, Monsieur,” he said, speaking to the priest but 
not looking at him. *I am really feeling unwell. Another 
day WREEAESE 

He went out of the tent and disappeared silently into the 
darkness. Domini and the priest looked after him. Then the 
priest, with an ar of embarrassment, took up his hat from the 
table. His cigar had gone out, but he pulled at it as if he 
thought it was still alight, then took it out of his mouth and, 
glancing with a naive regret at the good things upon the table, 
his half-finished coffee, the biscuits, the white box of bon-bons 
— said: 

« Madame, I must be off. I've a good way to go, and it's 
getting late. If you will allow me —— ” - 
He went to the tent door and called, in a powerful voice: 

« Belgassem !  Belgassem ! " 

He p: then called again: 

cc m ! »» 

A light travelled over the sand from the farther tents of the 
servanta. The priest turned round to Domini and shook her 
by the hand. 

« Good-night, Madame.” 

«q]I'm very sorry,” she said, not trying to detain him. 
«You must come again. My husband is evidently ill, and 

>> 





«You must go to him. Of course. Of course. This sun 
ie a blessing. Still, it brings fever sometimes, especially to 
strangers. We sand-rascals — eh, Madame! ” he laughed, but 
the laugh had lost ita sonorous ring — "we can stand it. 
It's our friend. But for travellers sometimes it's a little bit 
too much. But now, mind, Im a bit of a doctor, and if to- 
morrow your husband is no better I might — anyhow ” — he 
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looked again longingly at the bon-bons and the cigars — * if 
you "ll allow me tl call to know how he is.” 

« Thank you, Monsieur.” 

« Not at all, Madame, not at all! 1 can set him right ina 
minute, if it”s anything to do with the sun, in a minute. Ah, 
here s Belgaszem ! ” 

The sołdier stood like a statue without, bearing the lantern. 
The priest hesitated. He was holding the burnt-out cigar in 
his hand, and now he glanced at it and then at the cigar-box. 
A plaintive expression overspread his bronzed und bearded 
face. It became almost piteous. Quickly Domini went to the 
table, took two cigars from the box and came back. 

« You must have a cigar to smoke on the way.” 

« Really, Madame, you are too good, but — well, I never 
refuse a fine cigar, and these — upon my word — are — ” 

He struck a match on his broad-toed boot. His demeanour 
was becoming cheerful again. Domini gave the other cigar to 
the soldier. 

« Good-night, Madame. A demain then, A demain! I trust 
your husband may be able to rest. A demain! A demain!” 

The light moved away over the dunes and dropped down 
towards the city. Then Domini burried acroea the sand to the 
aleeping-tent. As she went she was acutely aware of the many 
distant noises that rose up in the night to the pale crescent of 
the young moon, the pulsing of the tom-toma in the city, the 
faint screaming of the pipes that sounded almost like human 
beings in distress, the passionate barking of the guard dogs 
tied up to the tents on the sand-slopes where the multitudes 
of fires gleamed. The sensation of being far away, and close to 
the heart of the desert, deepened in her, but she felt now that 
it was a ar heart, that there was something terrible in the 
remotenesa. ln the faint moonlight the tent cast black shadows 
upon the wintry whiteness of the sands, that rose and fell like 
waves of a smooth but foam-covered sea. And the shadow of 
the sleeping-tent looked the blackest of them all. For she began 
to feel as if there was another darkness about it than the 
darkness that it cast upon the sand. Her husband's face that 
night as be came in from the dunes had been dark with a 
shadow cast surely by his soul. And she did not know what it 
waz in his „soul t sent forth the shadow. 


She was at the door of the sleeping-tent. He did not 
answer. 
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« Boris! ” 

He came in from the farther tent that he used as a dressing- 
room, carrying a lit candle in hus hand. She went up to him 
with a movement of swift, ardent sincerity. 

« You felt ill in the city? Did Batouch let you come back 
alone? ” 

« | preferred to be alone.” 

He set down the candle on the table, and moved so that the 
light of it did not fall upon his face. She took his hands in 
hers gently. There was no response in his hands. They re- 
mained in hers nervelesasly. "They felt almost like dead things 
in her hands. But they were not cold, but burning hot. 

« You have fever!” she said. 
| e let one of his hands go and put one of hers to his fore- 

ea 

« Your forehead is burning, and your pulses — how they are 
beating! Like hammers! I muat 

« Don't give me anytlung, Domini! [t would be useless.” 

She was silent. "There was a sound of hopelesaness in his 
roice that frightened her. It was hke the voice of a man 
rejecting remedies because he knew that he was stricken with 
a mortal disease. 

« Why did that priest come here to-night” ” he asked. 

They were both standing up, but now he sat down in a chair 
heavily, taking his hands from hers. 

* Merely to pay a visit of courtesy.” 

« At night?” 

He spoke suspiciously. Again she thought of Mogar, and of 
how, on his return from the dunes, he had said to her, * There 
is a light in the tower.” A painful sensation of being sur- 
rounded with mystery came upon her. It was hateful to her 
strong and frank nature. It was like a miasma that suffocated 
her soul. 

* Oh, Boris,” she exclaimed bluntly, *why should he not 
come at night?” 

« [s such a thing usual?” 

« But he was visiting the tenta over there — of the nomads, 
and he had heard of our arrival. He knew it was informal, 
but, as he said, in the desert one forgeta formalities.” 

« And — and did he ask for anything? ” 

«6 Aak? »» 

«] saw —on the table — coffee and —and there was 
liqueur.” 
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« Naturally I offered him something.” 

« He didn't ask? ” 

« But, Boris, how could he?” 

After a moment of silence he said: 

«No, of course not.” 

He shifted in his chair, erossed one leg over the other, put 
his hands on the arms of it, and continued: 

« What did he talk about?” 

< A little about Amara.” 

«<< That was all?” 

« He had n't been here long when you came —— * 

«< Oh! PŁ 

« But he told me one thing that was horrible,” she added, 
obedient to her instinct always to tell the compłete truth to 
him, even about trifłes which had nothing to do with their 
lives or their relation to each other. 

« Horrible!” Androrsky said, uncrossing his legs and lean- 
ing forward in his chair. 

She sat down by him. They both had their backs to the 
light and were in shadow. 

ść Yes.” 

« What was it about — some crime here? ” 

«Oh, no! It was about that liqueur you saw on the table.” 

Androvsky was sitting upon a basket chair. As she spoke it 
creaked under a violent movement that he made. 

« How could — what could there be that was horrible con- 
nected with that? ” he asked, speaking alowly. 

« It was made by a monk, a Trappist —— ” 

He got up from his chair and went to the opening of the 
tent. 

« What —— ” she began, thinking he was perhape feeling the 
pain in his head more severely. 

« I onły want to be in the air. It's rather hot there. Stay 
where you are, Domini, and — well, what else? ” 

He stepped out into the sand, and stood just outside the tent 
in its shadow 

« It was int by a a monk of the monastery of 
El-Largani, who disappeared from the monastery. He had 
taken the final vows. PHe had been there for over twenty 
year. 


| „ Hebe disappeared — did the priest say?” 
44 ea. 
« Where? ” 
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<« I don't think — I am sure he doesn't know. But what 
does it matter? The awful thing is that he should leave the 
monastery after taking the eternal vows — vows made to Grod.” 

After a moment, during which neither of them spoke and 
Androvsky stood quite still in the sand, she added: 

« Poor man!” 

Androvsky came a step towards her, then paused. 

< Why do you say that, Domini? ” 

« [ was thinking of the agony he must be enduring if he is 
still alive.” 


* Agony?” 
« Of mind, of heart. You — I know, Boris, you can't feel 
with me on certain subjects — yet —— ” 


« Yet!” he said. 

« Boris * —she got up and came to the tent door, but 
not out upon the sand — "I dare to hope that some dav 
perhaps 7 

She was silent, looking towards him with her brave, steady 
eyes. 

* Agony of heart?”  Androrskv said, recurring to her 
words. * You think — what — vou pity that man then?” 

« And don't you?” 

* [ — what has he to do with — us? Why should we p” 

« [| know. But one does sometimes pity men one never has 
seen, never will see, if one hears something frightful about 
them. Perhaps — don't smile, Boris — perhaps it was seeing 
that liqueur, which he had actually made in the monastery 
when he was at peace with (rod, perhaps it was seeing that, that 
has made me realise — such trifles stir the imagination, set 
it working — at any rate > 

She broke off. After a minute, during which he said 
nothing, she continued : 

<« [ believe the priest felt something of the same sort. He 
could not drink the liqueur that man had made, although he 
intended to.” 

« But — that might have been for a different reason.” An- 
drovsky said in a harsh voice; * priests have strange ideas. 
'They often judge things cruelly, rery ceruelly.” 

« Perhaps they do. Yes: I can imagine that Father Roubier 
of Beni-Mora might, though he is a good man and leads a 
saintly life.” 

« hose are sometimes the most cruel. They do not under 
stand.” 
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+ Perhape not. It may be so. But this priest — he's not 
like that. 

She thought of his geniał, bearded face, his expression when 
he said, * We are ruffians of the sun,” including himself with 
the desert men, his boisterous laugh. 

« His fault might be the other way.” 

<< Which way? ” 

« Too great a tolerance.” 

« Can a man be too tolerant towards his fellow-man? ” said 
Androvsky. 

There was a strange sound of emotion in his deep voice which 
moved her. It seemed to her — why, she did not know — to steal 
out of the depth of something their mutual love had ereated. 

«The greatest of all tolerance is (rod's,” she said. *1I'm 
sure — quite sure — of that.” 

Androvsky came in out of the shadow of the tent, took her in 
his arms with passion, laid his lips on hers with passion, hot, 
burning force and fire, and a hard tendernesa that was hard 
because it was intenee. 

« God will bless you,” he said. * God wilł bless you. What- 
ever life bringe you at the end you must —you must be 
blessed by Him.” 

*« But He has blessed me,” she whispered, through tears that 
rushed from her eyes, stirred from their well-springs by hia 
sudden outburst of love for her. * He has blecaj. me. He has 
given me you, your love, your truth.” 

Androvsky released her as abruptly as he had taken her in 
his arms, turned, and went out into the desert. 


CHAPTER XXIV 





RUE TO HIS PROMISE, ON THE FOLLOWING 
day the priest called to inquire after Androvsky's health. 
He happened to come a> before dćjeuner was ready, and met 
Androvsky on the sand before the tent door. 
« It's not fever then, Monsieur,” he said, after they had 
shaken hands. 
* No, no,” Androvsky replied. * I am quite well this morn- 


ing.” 
The peiest looked at him closely with an unembarrawed 
scrutiny. 
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« Have you been long in the desert, Monsieur?” he asked. 

« Some weeks.” 

«'Tbe heat has tired you. I know the look —” 

"1 asaure you, Monsieur, that I am accustomed to heat. I 
have lived in North Africa all my life.” 

* Indeed. And yet by your appearance I should certainly 
suppose that you needed a change from the desert. The air of 
the Sahara is magnificent, but there are people —— * 

* I am not one of them,” Androvsky said abruptly. * I have 
e. felt so strong physically as since I have lived in the 

The priest still looked at him closeły, but said nothing fur- 
ther on the subject of health. Indeed, almost immediately his 
attention was distracted by tbe apparition of Ouardi bearing 
dishes from the cook's tent. 

« [am afraid I have called at a very unorthodox time,” he 
remąrked, looking at his watch; * but the fact is that here 
in Amara we —— ” 

«< | hope you will stay to dójeuner.” Androvsky said. 

« It is very good of you. If you are certain that I shall not 
put you out.” 


« Please stay.” 
<[ will, i. with pleasure.” 


He moved his lipe expectantly, as if only a sense of politeness 
prevented him from smacking them. Androvaky went towards 
the ing-tent, where Domini, who had been into the city, 
was washing her hands. 

*« The priest has called,” he said. *I have asked him to 





jeuner. 
She looked at him with frank astonishment in her dark 


cy. 
« You — Boris! ” 
«[ dóa'i know. But generally you hate people” 
> "+ know. But generally you hate people.” 
« He seems a good sort of man. „ 
She still looked at him with some surprise, even with curi- 


osity. 
« Have you taken a fancy to a priest? ” she asked, smiling. 
« Why noż? This man is very different from Father Rou- 
bier, more buman:" 
« Father Beret is very human, I think,” ehe answered 
She was still smiling. Jt bad just occurred to her that the 
priest had timed his visit with some forethought. 
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< I am coming,” she added. 

A sudden cheerfulness had taken posseseion of her. All the 
morning she had been feeling grave, even almost SP ie: 
after a bad night. When her husband had abruptly left her 
and gone away into the darkness she had been overtaken by a 
sudden wave of acute depression. She had felt, more painfully 
that ever before, the mental separation which existed between 
them despite their deep love, and a passionate but almost hope- 
less longing had filled her heart that in all things they might 
be one, not only in love of each other, but in love of Qod. 
When Androrsky had taken his arms from her she had seemed 
to feel herself released by a great despair, and this certainty 
— for as he ranished into the darkness she was no more in 
doubt that his love for her left room within his heart for such 
an agony — had for a moment brought her soul to the dust. 
She had been orerwhelmed by a sensation that instead of being 
close together they were far apart, almost strangers, and a t 
bitterness had entered into her. [It was accompanied a 
desire for action. She longed to follow Androvsky, to lay her 
hand on his arm, to stop him in the sand and force him to con- 
fide in her. For the first time the idea that he was keeping 
something from her, a sorrow, almost maddened her, even 
made her feel jealous. The fact that she divined what that 
sorrow wa8, or believed she divined it, did not help her just 
then. She waited a long while, but Androvsky did not return, 
and at last she prayed and went to bed. But her prayers were 
feeble, disjointed, and sleep did not come to her, for her mind 
was travelling with this man who loved her and who yet was 
out there alone in the night, who was deliberately separating 
himself from her. Towards dawn, when he stole into the tent, 
she was still awake, but she did not speak or give any sign of 
consciousness, although she was hot with the fierce desire to 
spring up, to throw her arms round him, to draw his head 

own upon her heart, and say, "I have given myself, body, 
heart and soul, to you. (ive yourself to me; give me the 
thing you are keeping back — your sorrow. Till I have that 
Ryś not all of you, and till I have all of you I am in 

Ą > 

Jt was a mad impulse. She resisted it and lay quite still. 
And when he lay down and was quiet she slept at 

Now, as she heard him speak in the sunshine and knew that 
he had offered hospitality to the comfortable priest her heart 
suddenly felt lighter, she scarcely knew why. It seemed to her 
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that she had been a little morbid, and that the cloud which 
had settled about her was lifted, revealing the blue. 

At dójeuner she was even more reassured. Her husband 
scemed to get on with the priest better than she had ever seen 
him get on with anybody. He began by making an effort to 
be agreeable that was obvious to her; but presently he was 
agreeable without effort. "The simple geniality and lack of 
self-consciousness in Father Beret evidently set him at his 
casc. Once or twice she saw him look at his guest with an 
carnest scrutiny that puzzled her, but he talked far more than 
usual and with greater animation, discussing the Arabs and 
listening to the priest's account of the curiosities of life in 
Amara. When at length Father Beret rose to go Androvsky 
said he would accompany him a little way, and they went off 
together, evidently on the best of terms. 

She was delighted and surprised. She had been right, then. 
Jt was time that Androvsky was subjected to another influence 
than that of the unpeopled wastes. It was time that he came 
into contact with men whose minds were more akin to his than 
the minds of the Arabs who had been their only companions. 
She began to imagine him with her in civilised places, to be 
able to imagine him. And she was glad they had come to 
Amara and confirmed in her resolve to stay on there. She 
even began to wish that the French officers quartered there — 
fcw in number, some five or six — would find them in the sand, 
and that Androvsky would offer them hospitality. It occurred 
to her that it was not quite wholesome for a man to live in 
isolation from his fellow-men, even with the woman he loved, 
and she determined that she would not be selfish in her love, 
that she would think for Androvsky, act for him, even against 
her own inclinations. Perhaps his idea of life in an oasis 
apart from Europeans was one she ought to combat, though 
it fascinated her.  Perhaps it would be stronger, more sane, 
to face a more ordinary, less dreamy, life, which they would 
meet with people, in which they would inevitably find them- 
selves confronted with duties. She felt powerful enough in 
that moment to do anything that would make for Androvsky's 
welfare of sow. His body was strong and at ease. She thought 
of him going away with the priest in friendly conversation. 
How splendid it would be if she could feel some day that the 
health of his soul accorded completely with that of his body! 

«« Batouch! ” she called almost gally. 


Batouch appeared, languidly smoking a cigaretfe, and with 
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a large fiower tied to a twig protending from behind his 


ear. 

« Saddle the horses. Monsieur has gone with the Pdre 
Beret. | shall take a ride, just a short ride round the camp 
over there — in at the city gate, through the market-place, and 
home. Yeu wiłł come with me.” 

Batouch threw away his cigarette with energy. Poet though 
he was, all the Arab blood in him responded to the thought of 
a gallop over the sands. Within a few minutes they were off. 
When she was in the saddle it was at all times difficult for 
Domini to be sad or even pensive. She had a native passion 
for a good horse, and riding was one of the joys, and almost 
the keenest, of her life. e felt powerful when she had a 
spirited, fiery animal under her, and the wide spaces of the 
desert summoned speed as they summoned dreams. She and 
Batouch went away at a rapid pace, circled round the Arab 
cemetery, made a detour towards the south, and then cantered 
into the midst of the campe of the Ouled Nails. It was the 
hour of the siesta. Only a few people were stirring, po e 
and going over the dunes to and from the city on langni 
errands for the women of the tents, who reelined in the 
of their brushwood arbours upon filthy cushions and heaps 
of multi-coloured rage, smoking cigarettes, playing cards with 
Arab and negro admirers, or staring into vacancy beneath their 
heavy eyebrows as they listened to the sound of music played 
u long pipes of reed. No dogs barked in their camp. 
The only guardians were old women, whose sandy faces were 
scored with innumerable wrinkles, and whose withered hands 
drooped under their leads of barbariec rings and bracelete. 
Batonch would evidently have liked to diamount here. Like 
ali Arabs he was fascinated by the sight of these idols of the 
waste, whose painted faces called to the enrface the fłuid poetry 
within him, but Domini rode on, desceńding towards the city 
gate by which she had first entered Amara. priest's house 
was t and Androvsky wss with the priest. She hoped 
he had perhsps gone in to return the visit peid to them. As 
she rode into the city she głanced at the house. The docr wat 

snd she saw the y ran in the little hall, She had a 
(Ra śn 
* Bótouch,” she said, * will yoa ask if Monsieur 
is with Pere Beret. I think mm * 
She stopped speaking. She had just seen her husband'e face 
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pass across the window<s of the room on the right-hand 
side of tbe hall door. She could not see it very wełl. The 
arcade built out beyond the house cast a deep shade within, and 
in this shade the face had fiitted like a shadow. Batouch had 
sprung from his horse. But the sight of the shadowy face had 
changed her mind. She resolved not to interrupt the two men. 
Long ago at Beni-Mora she had asked Androrsky to call upon 
a priest. She remembered the sequel to that visit. This time 
Androvsky had gone of his own will. If ho liked this priest, 
if they became friends, perhaps — she remembered her vision 
in the dancing-house, her feeling that when she drew near 
Amara she was drawing near to the heart of the desert. If 
she should see Androvsky praying here! Yet Father Beret 
hardly seemed a man likely to influence her husband, or any- 
one with a strong and serious personality. He was surely too 
fond of the things of this world, too obviously a lover and cher- 
isher of the body. Nevertheless, there was something attrao- 
tive in him, a kindness, a geniality. In trouble he would be 
sympathetic. Certainly her husband must have taken a liking 
to him, and the chances of life and the influences of destiny 
were strange and not to be foreseen. 

« No, Batouch,” she said. * We won't stop.” 

« But, Madame,” he cried, * Monsieur is in there. I saw his 
face at the window.” 

« Never mind. We won't disturb them. | daresay they 
have something to talk about.” 

They cantered on towards the market-place. It was not 
market-day, and the town, like the camp of the OQuled Nails, 
was almost deserted. As she rode up the hill towards the place 
of the fountain, however, she saw two handsomely-dressed Arabs, 
followed by a servant, slowly strolling towards her from the 
doorway oł the Bureau Arabe. One, who was verv tall, was 
dressed in green, and carried a long staff, from which hun 
green ribbons. The other wore a more ordinary costume o 
white, with a white burnous and a turban spangled with gold. 

'« Madame |” said Batouch. 

<« YeB.” 

« [Do you see the Arab dressed in green?” 

He spoke in an almost awestruck voice. 

«Yea Who is he? * 

« The great marabout who lives at Beni-Hassan.” 

The name struck upon Domini'e ear with a strange fami!: 
iarity. 
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« But that *s where Count Anteoni went when he rode away 
from Beni-Mora that morning.” 

« Yes, Madame.” 

<« Is it far from Amara? ” 

« Two hours ride acroes the desert.” 

« But then Count Anteoni may be near us. After he left 
= wrote to me and gave me his address at the marabout's 

ouse.” 

« If he is still with the marabout, Madame.” 

They were close to the fountain now, and the marabout and 
his companion were coming straight towards them. 

« If Madame will allow me I will salute the marabout,” said 
Batouch. 

« Certainly.” 

He sprang off his horse immediately, tied it up to the railing 
of the fountain, and went respectfully towards the approaching 
potentate to kiss his hand. Domini saw the m ut stop 
and Batouch bend down, then lift himself up and suddenly 
move back as if in surprise. The Arab who was with the mara- 
bout seemed also surprised. He held out his hand to Batouch, 
who took it, kissed it, then kissed his own hand, and turning, 
pointed towards Domini. The Arab spoke a word to the 
marabout, then left him, and came rapidly forward to the 
fountain. As he drew close to her she saw a face browned by 
the sun, a rervy small, pointed beard, a pair of intensely bright 
eves surrounded by wrinkles. These eyes held her. It seemed 
to her that she knew them, that she had often looked into 
them and seen their changing expressions. Nuddenly she 
exclaimed : 

« Count Anteoni! ” 

« Yes, it is I!” 

He held out his hand and clasped hers. 

«Bo vou have started upon your desert journey,” he 
added, looking closely at her, as he had often looked in the 


ść Ves.” 

« And as I ventured to advise — that last time, do you re- 
member? ” 

She recollected his words. , 

« No,” she replied, and there was a warmth of joy, almost 
of pride, in her voice. "I am not alone.” 

t Anteoni was standing with one hand on her horses 

neck. As she spoke, his hand dropped down. 
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«1 have been away from Beni-Hassan,” he said slowly. 
«'[he marabout and I have been travelling in the south 
and only returned yesterday. I have heard no news for a long 
time from Beni-Mora, but I know. You are Madame An- 
drovsky.” 

« Yes,” she answered; "I am Madame Androvsky.” 

There was a silence between them. In it she heard the 
dripping water in the fountain. At last Count Anteoni spoke 
again. 

kr was written,” he said quietly. * It was written in the 
sand.” 

She thought of the sand-diviner and was silent. An oppres- 
sion of spirit had suddenly come upon her. It seemed to her 
connected with something physical, something obscure, un- 
usual, such as she had never felt before. It was, she thought, 
as if her body at that moment became more alive than it had 
ever been, and as if that increase of life within her gave to her 
a peculiar uneasiness. She was startled. She even felt 
alarmed, as at the faint approach of something strange, of 
something that was going to alter her life. She did not know 
at all what it was. For the moment a sense of confusion and 
of pain beset her, and she was scarcelv aware with whom she 
was, or where. The sensation passed and she recovered herself 
and met Count Anteoni's eyes quietly. 

* Yes,” she answered ; * all that has happened to me here in 
Africa was written in the sand and in fire.” 

« You are thinking of the sun.” 

«6 Ves.” 

* | — where are vou living? ” 

« Close by on the sand-hill beyond the city wall.” 

« Where you can see the firea lit at night and hear the sound 
of the music of Africa.” 

«4 Yes.” 

* As he said.” 

« Yes, as he said.” 

Again the overwhelming sense of some strange and formid- 
SA approach came over her, but this time she fought it reso- 
utely. 


tel 
z Wn you come and see me?” she said. 


She had meant to say * us,” but did not say it. 
ę If you will allow me.” 


« I — ” she heard the odd, upward grating in his voice which 
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she remembered so well. * May I conie now if you are riding 


« Please do.” 

«I will explain to the marabout and follow you.” 

« But the way? Shall Batouch — ? ” 

« No, it is not necessary.” 

She rode away. When she reached the camp she found that 
Androvsky had not yet returned, and she was glad. She 
wanted to talk to Count Anteoni alone. Within a few min- 
utes she saw him coming towards the tent. His beard and 
his Arab dress so altered him that at a short distance she 
could not recognise him, could only guess that it waa he. But 
directly he was near, and she saw his eves, she forgot that he 
was altered, and felt that she was with her kind and whimsical 
host of the garden. 

* My husband is in the city,” she said. 

46 Yes.” 

« With the priest.” 

She saw an expression of surprise flit over Count Anteoni's 
face. It went away instantly. 

« Pere Beret,” he said. * He is a cheerful creature and very 
good to the Arabs.” 

They sat down just inside the shadow of the tent before the 
door, and he looked out quietly towards the city. 

* Yes, this is the place,” he said. 

. She knew that he was alluding to the vision of the sand- 
diviner, and said 80. 

« Did you believe at the time that what he said would come 
true? ” she asked. 

« How could I? Am I a child?” 

He spoke with gentle irony, but she felt he was playing 
with her. 

« Cannot a man believe such things? ” 

He did not answer her, but said: 
£ : ty fate has come to pass. Do you not care to know what 
it is 

« Yes, do tell me.” 

She spoke earnestly. She felt a change in him, a grest 
change which as yet she did not understand fully. It was as 
if he had been a man in doubt and was now s man no longer 
tn doubt, as if he had arrived at sorae goal and was more at 
peace with himeelf than he had been. 

* I have become a Mohammedan,” he said simply. 
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« A Mohammedan ! ” 

She repeated the words as a person repeata worda in surpriae, 
bat her voice did not sound surprised. 

« You wonder? ” he asked. 

After a moment she answered : 

* No. I never thought of such a thing, but I am not sur- 
prised. Now you have told me it seems to explain you, much 
that I noticed in you, wondered about in you.” 

She looked at him steadily, but without curiosity. 

*<I feel that you are happy now.” 

«Yes, I am happy. The world I used to know, my world 
and yours, would lacóh at me, would say that I was crazy, 
that it was a whim, that I wished for a new sensation. Simply 
it had to be. For years I have been tending towards it — who 
knows why? Who knows what obscure influences have been 
at work in me, whether there is not perhaps far back some 
faint strain of Arab blood mingled with the Sicilian blood in 
my veins? | cannot understand why. What I can under- 
stand is that at last I have fulflled my destiny! After years 
of unrest I am suddenly and completely at „ It is a 
magical sensation. I have been wandering all my life and 
have come upon the open door of my home.” 

He spoke very quietly, but she heard the joy in his voice. 

A * I remember you saving, '1 like to see men praying in the 
esert. ” 

« Yes. When I looked at them I was longing to be one of 
them. For ycars from my garden wall I watched them with a 
passion of envy, with bitterness, alimost with hatred some- 
times. 'Thev had something I had not, something that set 
them above me, something that made their lives plain throu 
any complication, and that gave to death a meaning like the 
meaning at the close of a great story that is going to have a 
sequel. They had faith. And it was diffcalt not to hate them. 
But now I am one of them. I can pray in the desert.” 

<« That was why vou left Beni-Mora.” 

«Yes. I had long been wishing to become a Mohammedan. 
I came here to be with the marabout, to enter more fully into 
certain questions, to see if I had any lingering doubta.” 

« And you have none?” 

« None.” 

; x at his bright eyes and sighed, thinking of her 
Uu8 
« You will go back to Beni-Mora? ” she asked. 
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«I don't think so. I am inclined to go farther into the 
desert, farther among the people of my own faith. I don't 
want to be surrounded by ironch. Some day perhaps I ma 
return. But at present everything draws me onward. Te 
me — he dropped the earnest tone in which he had been 
speaking, and she heard once more the easy, half-ironical man 
of the world — * do you think me a half crazy eccentric? ” 

66 No ! 2» 

« You look at me very gravelv, even sadly.” 

** I was thinking of the men who cannot pray,” she said, 
« even in the desert.” 

<«'[hey should not come into the Garden of Allah. Don't 
you remember that day by the garden wall, when —— ” 

He suddenly checked himself. 

« Forgive me,” he said simply. * And now tell me about 
o You never wrote that you were going to be mar- 
ri 2 

< I knew you would know it in time — when we met again.” 

« And you knew we should meet again?” 

« Did not you?” 

He nodded. 

« In the heart of the desert. And vou — where are you 
going? You are not returning to civilisation? ” 

« I don't know. I have no plans. I want to do what my 
husband wishes.” 

** And he?” 

« He loves the desert. He has suggested our buying an oasis 
e 06 up as date merchants. What do you think of the 
idea 

She spoke with a smile, but her cyes were serious, even sad. 

« [ cannot judge for others,” he answered. 

When he got up to go he held her hand fast for a moment. 

« May I speak what is in my heart?” he asked. 

« Yes — do.” 

<1I feel as if what I have told you to-day about myself, 
about my having come to the open door of a home I had long 
been wearily seeking, had made you sad. Is it so? ” 

« Yes," 6 answered frankly. 

« Can you tell me why?” ; 

«It has made me realise more sharply than perhaps I did 
before what must be the misery of those who are still 
homelese.” 

There was in her voice a sound as if she suppreszed a sób. - 
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„= „Hope for them, remembering my many years of wander- 
ing. 

« Yes, yes.” 

« Good-bye.” 

< Will you come again? * 

« You are here for long? 

« Some days, I think.” 

« Whenever you ask me I will come.” 

«TI want you and my husband to meet again. I want that 
rery much.” She spoke with a pressure of eagernesB. 

« Send for me and I will come at any hour.” 

« I will send — soon.” 

When he was gone, Domini sat in the shadow of the tent. 
From where she was she could see the Arab cemetery at a little 
distance, a quantity of stones half drowned in the sand. An 
old Arab was wandering there alone, praying for the dead in a 
loud, persistent roice. Sometimes he paused by a grave, bowed 
himeelf in praver, then rose and walked on again. His voice 
was never silent. The sound of it was plaintive and monoto- 
nous. Domini listened to it, and thought of homeless men, of 
those who had lived and died without ever coming to that open 
door through which Count Anteoni had Gieied. His words 
and the cha look in his face had made a deep impression 
upon her. She realised that in the garden, when they were 
together, his eyes, even when they twinkled with the slightly 
ironical humour, peculiar to him, had always held a shadow. 
Now that shadow was lifted out of them. How deep was the 
shadow in her husband's eyes. How deep had it been in the 
eyes of her father. He had died with that terrible darkness 
in his eves and in his soul. If her husband were to die thus! 
A terror came upon her. She looked out at the stones in the 
sand and imagined herself there — as the old Arab was — 
praying for Androvsky buried there, hidden from her on earth 

or ever. And suddenly she felt, * I cannot wait, I must act.” 

Her faith was deep and strong. Nothing could shake it. 
But might it not shake the doubt from another's soul, as a 
great, pure wind shakes leaves that are dead from a tree that 
will blossom with the spring” Hitherto a sense of intense 
delicacy had prevented her from ever trying to draw near 
definitely to her husband's sadnesa. But her interview with 
Count Anteoni, and the sound of this voice praying, praying 
for the dead men in the sand, stirred her to an almost fierce 
resolution. She had given herself to Androvsky. He had 
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giyen himself to her. They were one. She had a richt to 
draw near to his pain, if by so doing there was a chance that 
she might bring balm to it. She had a right to look closer 
> his eyes if hers, full of faith, could lift the shadow from 
them. 

She leaned back in the darkness of the tent. The old Arab 
had wandered further on among the graves. His voice was 
faint in the sand, faint and surely piteous, as if, even while he 
prayed, he felt that his prayers were uselees, that the fate 
of the dead waa pronounced beyond recall. Domini listened 
to him no more. She was praying for the living as she had 
nerer prayed before, and her prayer was the prelude not to 
patience but to action. It was as if her conversation with 
Count Anteoni had set a torch to something in her soul, some- 
thing that gave out a great flame, a flame that could surely 
burn up the sorrow, the fear, the secret torture in her hue- 
bands soul. All the strength of her character had been roused 
by the sight of the peace she desired for the man she loved 
enthroned in the heart of this other man who was only her 
friend. 

The voiee of the old Arab died away in the distance, but 
before it died away Domini had ceased from hearing it. 

She heard only a voice within her, which said to her, * If 
jou really love be fearless. Attack this sorrow which stands 
ike a figure of death between you and your husband. Drive 
it away. You have a weapon — faith. Use it.” 

It seemed to her that through all their intercourse she 
had been a coward in her love, and she resolved that she 
would be a coward no longer. 








CHAPTER XXV 





Don I HAD SAID TO HERSELF THAT SHE 

would speak to her husband that night. She was resolved 
not to hesitate, not to be infiuenced from her purpose by any» 
thing. Yet she knew that a great difficulty woułd stand in her 
way —— the dificułty of Androvsky's O. 
reserve. This reserve was the dominant a his 
nature. She thought of it sometimes as a wall of fire that he 
had set round about the secret places of his soul to protect 
them even from her eyes. Perhaps it was strange that cha, 
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a woman of a singularły frank temperament, shoujd be at- 
tracted by reserve in another, yet she knew that she wag so 
attracted by the reserve of her husband. Its existence hinted 
to her depths in him which, perhaps, some day she might 
sound, she alone, strength which was hidden for her some day 
to prove. 

ow, alone with her purpose, she thought of this reserve. 
Would she be able to break it down with her love? For an 
instant she felt as if she were about to enter upon a contest with 
her husband, but she did not coldly tell over her armoury and 
select weapons. "There was a heat of purpose within her that 
beckoned her to the unthinking, to the reckless way, that told 
her to be self-reliant and to trust to the moment for tbe 
method. 

When Androvsky returned to camp it was towards even- 
ing. A lemon light was falling over the great white spaces of 
the sand. Upon their little round hills the Arab villages 
glowed mysteriously. Many horsemen were riding forth from 
the city to take the cool of the approaching night. From the 
desert the caravans were coming in. The nomad children 
played, half-naked, at Cora before the tents, calling shrilly to 
each other through the light silence that floated airily away 
into the vast distances that breathed out the spirit of a pale 
eternity. Despite the heat there was an almost wintry ro- 
mance in this strange land of white sands and yellow radiance, 
an etherea! melancholy that stole with the twilight noiselessiy 
towards the tents. 

As Androvsky approached Domini saw that he had lost the 
energy which had delighted her ut dójeuner. He walked 
towards her slowly with his head bent down. His face was 
rane, even sad, though when he saw her waiting for him he 
8 ; 

« You have been al] this time with the priest? ” she said. 
« „2 all. I walked for a little while in the city. And 


«I rode out and met a friend.” 

« A friend?” he said, as if atartled. 

<« Yea, from Beni-Mora — Count Anteoni. He has been 
here to pay me a visit.” 

She pulled forward a basket-chair for him. He sank into 


it hearidy. 
s peszs pzez slowly. * What is he doing 
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« He is with the marabout at Beni-Hassan. And, Boris, 
he has become a Mohammedan.” 

He lifted his head with a jerk and stared at her in silence. 

« You are surprised? ” 

<« A Mohammedan — Count Anteoni? ”* 

<< Yes. Do you know, when he told me I felt almost as if I 
had been expecting it.” 

« But —is he changed then? Is he—— ” 

He stopped. His voice had sounded to her bitter, almost 
fierce. 

« Yes, Boris, he is changed. Have you ever seen anyone 
who was lost, and the same person walking along the road 
home? Well, that is ('ount Anteoni.” 

They said no more for some minutes. Androvsky was the 
first to speak again. 

« You told him?” he asked. 

« About ourselves? ” 

c« Yes.” 

«I told him.” 

« What did he say? ” 

'« He had expected it. When we ask him he is coming here 
again to see us both together.” 

Androvsky got up from his chair. His face was troubled. 
Standing before Domini, he said: 

« Count Anteoni is happy then, now that he — now that he 
has joined this religion? ” 


64 ASY happy.” . , 

« And you —a Catholic — what do you think? ” 

«<T think that, since that is his honest belief, it is a blessed 
thing for him.” 

He said no more but went towards the sleeping-tent. 

In the evening, when they were dining he said to her: 

« Domini, to-night I am going to leave you again for a short 
time.” 

s” a keen look of regret come into her face, and added 
quickiy : 

« At nine I have promised to go to see the priest. He— he 
is rather lonely here. He wants me to come. Do you mind?” 
h og no. l am glad — very glad. Have you finished? * 

«4 ite. zż 

* Let us take a rug and go out a little way in the sand — that 
way towards the cemetery. It is quiet there at night.” 

*Yes. I will get a rug.” 
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He went to fetch jt, threw it over his arm, and they set out 
together. She had meant the Arab cemetery, but when they 
reached it they found two or three nomads wandering there. 

« Let us go on,” she said. 

They went on, and came to the French cemetery, which was 
surrounded by a rough hedge of brushwood, in which there 
were gaps here and there. Through one of these gap they 
entered it, spread out the rug, and lay down on the sand. The 
night was still and silence brooded here. Faintly they saw the 
graves of the exiles who had died here and been given to 
the sand, where in summer vipers glided to and fro, and the 
pariah dogs wandered stealthily, seeking food to still the de- 
sires in their starving bodies. They were mostly very simple, 
but close to Domini and Androvsky was one of white marble, in 
the form of a broken column, hung with wreaths of everlasting 
flowers, and engraved with these words: 


ICI REPOSE 
JEAN BAPTISTE FABRIANI 
Prez pour lut. 


When they lasy down they both looked at this grave, as if 
moved by a simultaneous impulse, and read the words. 

*« Priez pour lui! * Domini said in a low voice. 

She put out her hand and took hold of her husband's, and 
pressed it down on the sand. 

» u remember that first night, Boris,” she said, * at 
Arba, when you took my hand in yours and laid it againat the 
desert as against a heart? ” 

« Yes, Domini, I remember.” 

« [hat night we were one, were n't we?” 

<<Yes, Domini.” 

« Were we” — she was almost whispering in the night — 
« were we truly one? ” 

« Why do you — truly one, you say?” 

« Yes — one in soul? That is the great union, greater than 
upić rogi of our bodies. Were we one in soul? Are we 
now 

'« Domini, why do you ask me such questions? Do you 
doubt my love? ” 

« No. Bot I do aak you. Won't you answer me?” 

He was silent. His hand lay in hers, but did not press it. 

2% 
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« Boris ” — she spoke the cruel words very quietly, — * we 
are not truly one in soul. We have never been. I know that.” 

He said nothing. 

« Shall we "1 Think — if one of us were to die, sand 
the other — the one who was left — were left with the knowl- 
edge that in our love, even ours, there had always been separa- 
tion — could you bear that? Could I bear it? ” 

«4 Domini 23 

44 Yes.” 

« Why do you speak like this? We are one. You have all 
my love. You are everything to me.” 

« And yet Hat are sad, and you try to hide your sadneżg, 
your misery, from me. Can you not give it me? I want it — 
more than I want anything on earth. I want it, I must have 
it, and I dare to ask for it because I know how deeply you love 
me and that you could never love another.” 

«I never have loved another,” he said. 

< [ was the very first.” 

*< The very first. When we married. although I was a man I 
was as you were.” 

She bent down her head and laid her lips on his hand that 
was in here. 

«Then make our union perfect, as no other union on earth 
has ever been. Give me your sorrow, Boris. I know what 
it is.” 

« How can — you cannot know,” he said in a broken voice. 

«Yes. Love is a diviner, the only true diriner. I told you 
once what it was, but I want you to tell me. Nothing that 
we take is beautifu! to us, only what we are given.” 

«<I cannot,” he said. 

He tried to take his hand from hers, but she held it fast. 
And she felt as if she were holding the wall of fire with which 
he surrounded the secret places of his soul. 

« To-day, Boris, when I talked to Count Anteoni, I felt that 
I had been a coward with you. I had seen you suffer and I 
had not dared to draw near to your suffering. I have been 
afraid of you. Think of that.” 

44 No.” 

«Yes, I have been afraid of you, of your feserve. When 
pou withdrew from me I never followed you. If I had, per- 

ps I could have done something for you.” 

z A: like this. Our love is happy. Leave 
ił as it is. 
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«TI can't. I will not. Boris, Count Anteoni has found a 
home. But you are wandering. I can't bear that, I can't bear 
it. Itis as if I were sitting in the house, warm, safe, and you 
were out in the storm. It tortures me. It almost makes me 
hate my own safety.” 

Androvsky shivered. He took his hand forcibly from 
Domini's. 

<]I have almost hated it, too,” he said passionately. *I 
have hated it. I ma—1l'm——” 

His voice failed. Hie bent forward and took Domini's face 
between his hands 

« And yet there are times when I can bless what I have 
hated. I do bless it now. I — I love your safety. You —at 
least you are safe.” 

« You must share it. I will make you share it.” 

« You cannot.” 

«JI can. I shall. I feel that we shall be together in soul, 
and perhaps to-night, perhaps even to-night.” 

ź Androrsky looked profoundly agitated. His hands dropped 
own. 

* I must go,” he said. *I must go to the priest.” 

He got up from the sand. 

« Come to the tent, Domini.” 

She rose to her feet. 

« When you come back,” she said, "I shall be waiting for 
vou, Boris.” 

He looked at her. There was in his eyes a piercing wistful- 
ness. He opened his lips. At that moment Domini felt that 
he was on the point of telling her all that she longed to know. 
But the look faded. "The lips closed. He took her in his arms 
and kissed her almost desperatelv. 

« No, no,” he said. * 1911 keep your love — I "11 keep it.” 

« You could never lose it.” 

<« I might.” 

« Never.” 

«If I believed that.” 

« Boris | * 

Suddenly burning tears rushed from her eyes. 

Z Don't ever say a thing like that to me again! * she said 
ion. 

She pointed to the grave close to them. 

«If you were there,” she said, "and I was living, and 
had died before — before you had told me — I believe — 
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forgive me, but I do believe that if, when jou died, I were 
taken to heaven I should find my hell there. 
! She looked through her tears at the words: * Priez pour 
ui.” 8 

<«'[o pray for the dead,” she whispered, as if to herself. 
«To pray for my dead — I could not do it —I could not. 
Boris, if you love me you must trust me, you must give me 
your sorrow.” 

The night drew on. Androvsky had gone to the pz 
Domini was alone, sitting before the tent waiting for his re- 
turn. She had told Batouch and Ouardi that she wanted 
nothing more, that no one was to come to the tent again that 
night. The young moon was rising over the city, but its light 
as yet was faint. It fell upon the cnpołas of the Bureau 
Arabe, the towers of the moeque and the white sands, whose 
whiteness it seemed to oai making them pale as the face 
of one terror-stricken. "The city wall cast a deep shadow over 
the moat of sand in which, wrapped in filthy rage, lay nomads 
sleeping. Upon the sand-hills the campe were alive with 
movement. Fires blazed and smoke ascended before the tents 
that made patches of blackness upon the waste. Round the 
fires were seated groups of men devouring cous-cous and the 
red soup beloved of the nomad. Behind them circled the doge 
with quivering nostrils. Squadrons of camels lay crouched 
in the sand, resting after their journeys. And everywhere, 
from the city and from the waste, rose distant sounds of 
music, thin, aerial fiutings like voices of the night winds, acrid 
cries from the pipes, and the far-off rolling of the African 
drums that are the foundation of every desert symphony. 

Although she was now accustomed to the musie of Africa, 
Domini could never hear it without feeling the barbarity of the 
land from which it roee, the wildnese of the people who made 
and who loved it. Always it suggested to her an infinite re- 
moteness, as if it were music sounding at the end of the world. 
full of half-defined meanings, melancholy yet fierce passion, 
Jongi that, momentarily satisfied, continually renewed 
themselves, griefs that were hidden behind thin like the 
women of the Bast, but that peered out with expressive i 
hinting their story and desiring assuegement. And t 
the meaning of the musie seemed deeper than it had been 
before. She thought of it as an outside echo of the voices mur- 
muring in her mind and heart, and the voices murm 
fn the mind and heart of Androvsky, broken voices some 
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them, but some strong, fierce, tense and alive with meaning. 
And as she sat there alone she thought this unity of musie 
drew her closer to the desert than she had ever been before, 
and drew Androvsky with her, despite his great reserve. In 
the heart of the desert he would surely let her see at last fully 
into his heart. When he came back in the night from the 
priest he would speak. She was waiting for that. 

The moon was mounting. Its light grew stronger. She 
looked across the sands and saw fires in the city, and suddenly 
she said to herself, * This is the vision of the sand-diviner 
realised in my life. He saw me as I am now, in this place.” 
And she remembered the scene in the garden, the crouching 
figure, the extended arms, the thin fingers tracing swift pat- 
terns in the sand, the murmuring voice. 

To-night she felt deeply expectant, but almost sad, encom- 
passed by the mystery that hangs in clouds about human life 
and human relations. What could be that great joy of which 
the Diviner had spoken? A woman's great joy that starred 
the desert with flowers and made the dry places run with sweet 
waters. What could it be? 

Suddenly she felt again the oppression of spirit she had been 
momentarily conscious of in the afternoon. It was like a load 
descending upon her, and, almost instantly, communicated 
iteelf to her body. She was conscious of a sensation of unusual 
weariness, uneasiness, even dread, then again of an intensity 
of life that startled her. This intensity remained, grew in 
her. It was as if the principle of life, like a fluid, were being 
poured into her out of the vials of God, as if the little cup that 
was all she had were too small to contain the precious liquid. 
That seemed to her to be the cause of the pain of which she 
was conscious. Nhe was being given more than she felt herself 
capable of  arrówikai She got up from her chair, unable to 
remain still. "The movement, slight though it was, seemed to 
remove a veil of darkness that had hung over her and to let 
in upon her a flood of light. She caught hold of the canvas 
of tent, For a moment she felt weak as a child, then 
strong as an Ammazon. And the sense of strength remained, 
grew. Nhe walked out upon the sand in the direction by which 
Androvsky would return. The fires in the city and the cam 
were to her as illuminations for a festival. The music was the 
musie Of a great rejoieing. 'The vast expanse of the desert, 
wintry white under the moon, dotted with the fires of the 
nomads, blossomed aa the rose. After a few moments she 
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stopped. She was on the crest of a sand-bank, and could see 
below her the faint track in the sand which wound to the city 
gate. By this track Androvsky would surely return. From a 
long distance she would be able to see him, a moving darkness 
upon the white. She was near to the city now, and could hear 
voices coming to her from behind ita rugged walls, voices of 
men singing, and calling one to another, the twang of plucked 
instruments, the click of negrocs castanets. The city was full 
of joy as the desert was full of joy. "The glory of life rushed 
upon her like a flood of gold, that gold of the sun in which 
thousands of tiny things are dancing. And she was given the 
power of giving life, of adding to the sum of glory. She looked 
out over the sands and saw a moving blot upon them coming 
slowly towards her, very slowly. It was impossible at this 
distance to see who it was, but she felt that it was her husband. 
For a moment she thought of going down to meet him, but she 
did not move. The new knowledge that had come to her made 
her, just then, feel shy even of him, as if he must come to her, 
as if she could make no advances towards him. 

As the blackness upon the sand drew nearer she saw that it 
was a man walking heavily. The man had her husband's gait. 
When she saw that she turned. She had resolved te meet him 
at the tent door, to tell him what she had to tell him at the 
threshold of their wandering home. Her sense of shyness died 
when she was at the tent door. She onły felt now her onenesa 
with her husband, and that to-night their unity was to be made 
more perfect. If it could be made quite perfect! If he would 
speak too! Then nothing more would be wanting. At last 
every veil would have dropped from between them, and aa they 
had long been one fiesh they would be one in spirit. 

She waited in the tent door. 

After what seemed a long time she saw Androvsky comin 
across the moonlit sand. He was walking very slowly, as i 
wearied out, with his head RE He did not appear to see 
her till he was quite close to the tent. Then he stop and 
gazed at her. The moon — she thought it must be the moon 
— made his face look strange, like a dying man's face. In 
this white face the eyes glittered feverishly. 

« Boris! ” she aaid. 

« Domini ! ” 

*« Come here, close to me. I have something to tell you — 
something wonderful.” 

He came quite up to her. 
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« Domini,” he said, as if he had not heard her. * Domini, I 
FA ye been to the priest to-night. I meant to confess to 


« [o confess! ” she said. 

«This afternoon I asked him to hear my confession, but 
to-night I could not make it. I can only make it to you, 
Domini — only to you. Do you hear, Domini? Do you hear? ” 

Something in his face and in his voice terrified her heart. 
Now she felt as if she would stop him from speaking if she 
dared, but that she did not dare. His spirit was beyond domi- 
nation. He would do what he meant to do regardless of her — 
of anyone. 

t is it, Boris? * she whispered. * Tell me. Perhaps 
I can understand best because I love best.” 

He put his arms round her and kissed her, as a man kisses 
the woman he lores when he knows it may be for the last time, 
long and hard, with a desperation of love that feels frustrated 
by the very lipe it is touching. At last he took his lips from 
hers. 

« Domini,” he said, and his voice was steady and clear, 
p. hard, <« you want to know what it is that makes me un- 

LaPPJ © even in our love — desperately unhappy. It is this. I 
beliere in God, I love God, and I have insulted Him. I have 
tried to forget God, to deny Him, to put human love higher 
than love for Him. But always I am a unted by the thought 
of God, and that thought makes me despair. Once, when I 
was young, I gave myself to God solemnly. I have broken 
the vows I made. I have — I have 8 

The hardness went out of his voice. He broke down for a 
moment and was silent. 

« You gave yourself to God,” she said. * How?” 

He tried to meet her questioning eyes, but could not. 

= s — I gave myself to God as a monk,” he answered after a 





As 'he spoke Domini saw before her in the moonlight De 
Trevignac. He cast a bę of horror at the tent, bent over 
her, made the sign e Cross, and vanished. In his place 
stood Father PE, his eyes shining, his hand upraised, 
Rn her against Andro "Then he, too, vanished, and 

she seemed to see Count Anteoni dressed as an Arab and mut- 
tering words of the Koran. 

ini! * 
« Domini, did you hear me? Domini! Domini!” 
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She felt his hands on her wrista. 

« You are the Trappist! ” she said quietly, "of whom the 
riest told me. You are the monk from the Monastery of El- 
Largni who disappeared after twenty years.” 

« Yes, he said, <I am he.” 

« What made you tell me? What made you tell me?” 

There was agony now in her voice. 

«You asked me to speak, but it was not that. Do you 
remember last night when I said that God must bless you? 
You answered, * He has blessed me. He has given me yon, your 
love, your truth. It is that which makes me speak. Ton ve 
had my love, not my truth. Now take my truth. Ive kept 
it from you. Now Ill give it you. It's black, but I" give it 
you. Domini! Domini! Hate me to-night, but in your 
hatred believe that I never loved you as I love you now.” 

« Give me your truth!” she said. 





Book V THE REVELATION 
CHAPTER XXVI 









HEY REMAINED STANDING AT THE 
tent door, with the growing moonlight about 
them. 'The camp was hushed in sleep, but 
sounds of music still came to them from the 
city below them, and fainter music from the 

tents of the Quled Nails on the sand-hill to 
the south. After Domini had spoken An- 
drovsky moved a step towards her, looked 
at her, then moved back and dropped his eyes. If he had gone 
on looking at her he knew he could not hare begun to speak. 

*« Domini,” he said, * I *m not going to try and excuse my- 
self for what I have done. Im going to say to you what I 
daren't say to God —'* Forgive me. How can such a thing 
be forgiven? That 's part of the torture I *ve been enduring, 
the knowledge of the unforgivable nature of my act. It can 
never be wiped out. It's black on my judgment book for ever. 
But I wonder if you can understand — oh, I want you to un- 
derstand, Domini, what has made the thing I am, a renegade, 
a breaker of oaths, a liar to God and you. It was the passion of 
life that burst up in me after years of tranquillity. It was the 
waking of my nature after years of sleep. And you — you 
do understand the passion of life that's in some of us like 
a monster that must rule, must have ita way. Even you in 
your purity and ness — you have it, that desperate wish 
to live really and fully, as we have lived, Domini, together. 
For we have lived out in the desert. We lived that night at 
Arba when we sat and watched the fire and I held your hand 
ee the earth. We lived then. Even now, when I think of 
that night, I can hardly be sorry for what I *ve done, for what 
I am. 

He looked up at her now and saw that her eyes were fired 
on him. She stood motioniess, with her hands joined in front 
of her. Her attitude was calm and her face was untortured. 
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He could not read any thought of hers, any feeling that was 
in her heart. 

«You must understand,” he said almost violently. " You 
must understand or I . My father, I told you, was a Rus- 
sian. He was brought up in the Greek Church, but became a 
Freethinker when he was still a young man. My mother was 
an Englishwoman and an ardent Catholic. She and my father 
were devoted to cach other in spite of the difference in their 
views. Perhaps the chief effect my father's lack of belief had 
upon my mother was to make her own belief more steadfast, 
more ardent. I think disbelief acts often as a fan to the faith 
of women, makes the flame burn more brightly than it did 
before. My mother tried to beliere for herself and for my 
father too, and I could almost think that she succeeded. He 
died long before she did, and he died without changing his 
views. On his death-bed he told my mother that he was aure 
there was no other life, that he was going to the dust. That 
made the agony of his farewell. 'The certainty on his part 
that he and my mother were parting for ever. I was a little 
boy at the time, but I remember that, when he was dead, my 
mother said to me, * Boris, pray for your father every day. 
He is still alive.” She said nothing more, but I ran upstaire 
crying, fell upon my knees and prayed — trying to think where 
my father was and what he could be looking like. And in that 
prayer for my father, which was also an act of obedience to my 
mother, I think I took the first steps towards the monastic life. 
For I remember that then, for the first time, I was conscious 
of a great sense of responsibility. My mother's command made 
me say to myself, * Then pe aja my prayer can do something 
in heaven. Perhaps a prayer from me can make God wish to 
do something He had not wished to do before. That was a 
tremendous thought! It excited me terribly. I remember my 
cheeks burned as I prayed, and that I was hot all over as if 
I had been running in the sun. From that day my mother 
and I seemed to be much nearer together than we had ever 
been before. 1 had a twin brother to whom I was devoted, 
and who was devoted i aji z he took after my father. 
Religious things, ceremonies, church music, processions — even 
the outaide attractions of the Catholic Church, which please 
and stimulate emotional le who have little faith — never 
meant much to him. All his attention was fimmly fixed upon 
the life of the present. He was good to my mother and loved 
her devrotedly, ns he loved me, but he never pretended to be 
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what he was not. And he was never a Catholic. He was 
never EE 

* My father had originally come to Africa for his health, 
which needed a warm climate. He had some money and bought 
large tracts of land suitable for vineyards. Indeed, he sunk 
nearly his whole fortune in land. I told you, Domini, that the 
vines were devoured by the phylloxera. Most of the money 
was lost. When my father died we were left very poor. We 
lived quietly in a little village — I told you its name, I told 
you that part of my life, all I dared tell, Domini — but now 
— why did I enter the monastery? I was very young when I 
became a novice, just seventeen. Yon are thinking, Domini, I 
know, that I was too young to know what I was doing, that 
I had no vocation, that I was unfitted for the monastic life. 
It seems so. "The whole world would think so. And yet— 
how am I to tell you? Even now I feel that then I had the 
vocation, that I was fitted to enter the monastery, that I ought 
to have made a faithful and devoted monk. My mother wished 
the life for me, but it was not only that. 1 wished it for myself 
then. With my whole heart I wished it. I knew nothing of 
the world. My youth had been one of absolute purity. And 
I did not feel longings after the unknown. My mother in- 
fluence upon me was strong: but she did not force me into 
anything. Perhapa my love for her led me more than I knew, 
brought me to the monastery door. "The passion of her life, 
the human passion, had been my father. After he was dead 
the passion of her life was prayer for him. My love for her 
made me share that passion, and the sharing of that passion 
eventually led me to become a monk. I became as a child, a 
devotee of praver. Oh! Domini — think — I loved prayer — 
I loved it — * 

His voice broke. When he stopped speaking Domini was 
again conscious of the music in the city. She remembered that 
palę in the night she had thought of it as the music of a great 

v 


« I resolved to enter the life of prayer, the most perfect life 
of prayer. I resolred to become a 'religious. It seemed to 
me that by so doing I should be proving in the finest way my 
love for my mother. I should be, in the strongest way, helping 
her. Her life waa prayer for my dead father and love for her 
children. By devoting a to the life of prayer I should 
show to her that I was as she was, as she had made me, true son 
of her womb. Can you understand? I had a passion for my 
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mother, Domini — I had a passion. My brother tried to die- 
suade me from the monastic life. He himself was going into 
business in Tunis. He wanted me to join him. But I was 
firm. I felt driven towards the cloister then as other men often 
feel driven towards the vicious life. "The inclination was irre- 
sistibłe. I yiełded to it. I had to bid good-bye to my mother. 
I told you — she was the passion of my life. And yet I hardly 
felt sad at parting from her. Perhaps that will show you how 
I was then. It seemed to me that we should be even closer 
together when I wore the monk”s habit, I was in haste to put 
it on. I went to the monastery of El-Largani and en it 
as a novice of the Trappistine order. 1 thought in the great 
silence of the Trappista there would be more room for prayer. 
When I left my home and went to El-Largani I took with me 
one treasure only. Domini, it was the little wooden crucifix 
you pinned upon the tent at Arba. My mother gave it to me, 
and I was allowed to keep it. ayihinz else in the way of 
earthly possessions I, of course, had to give up. 

«You have never seen Fl-Largani, my home for nineteen 
years, my prison for one. It is lonely, but not in the least deso- 
late. It stands on a high upland, and, from a distance, looks 
upon the sea. Far off śhere are mountains. 'The land was a 
desert. The monks have turned it, if not into an Kden, at 
least into a rich garden. There are vineyards, cornfields, or- 
chards, almost every fruit-tree flourishes there. "The springs 
of sweet waters are abundant. At a short way from the mon- 
astery is a large village for the Spanish workmen whom the 
monka supervrise in the labours of the fields. For the Trappist 
life is not onły a life of prerar, but a life of diligent labour. 
When I became a novice I had not realisea that. 1 had imag- 
ined myself continuall pro my knees. I found instead that 
I was perpetually in the fields, in sun, and wind, and rain — 
that was in the winter time — working like the labourere, and 
that often when we went into the long, plain chapeł to pray I 
was so tired — being only a boy — that my eyes closed as I 
stood in my stall, and I could scarcely hear the words of Mas 
or Benediction. But I had expected to be happy at El-Largani, 
alma oazę: Labour is good for the body and better for 
the soul. - silence was not hard to bear. "The Trappista 





as we walked in tho of the monastery, we talked to» 
gether gaily with onar hands. "Then the silence is not perpetuał. 


ya 
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In the fields we often had to give directions to the labourera. 
ln the school, where we studied Theology, Latin, Greek, there 
was heard the voice of the teacher. It is true that I have seen 
men in the monastery day by day for twenty years with whom 
I have never exchanged a word, but I have had permission to 
a: with monks. I'he head of the monastery, the Reverend 
re, has the power to loose the bonds of silence when he 
chooses, and to allow monks to walk and speak with each other 
beyond the white walls that hem in the garden of the monae- 
tery. Now and then we spoke, but I think most of us were 
not unhappy in our silence. It became a habit. And then we 
were always occupied. We had no time allowed us for sitting 
and being sad. mini, I don't want to tell you about the 
Trappists, their life — only about myself, why I was as I was, 
how I came to change. For years I was not unhappy at El- 
Largani. When my time of novwitiate was over l took the eter- 
nal vows without hesitation. Many novices go out again into 
the world. It never occurred to me to do so. I scarcely ever 
felt a stirring of worldly desire. 1 scarceły ever had one of 
those ago ising struggles which many people probably attribute 
to monks. I was contented nearly always. Now and then the 
fiesh spoke, but not strongly. Remember, our life was a life of 
hard and exrhausting labour in the fields. The labour kept the 
fiesh in subjection, as the prayer lifted up the spirit. And 
then, during all my earlier years at the monastery, we had an 
Abbó who was quick to understand the characters and disposi- 
tions of men — Dom Andrć Herceline. He knew me far better 
than I knew myself. He knew, what I did not suspect, that I 
was full of sleeping violence, that in my purity and devotion — 
or beneath it rather — there was a strong strain of barbarism. 
The Russian was sleeping in the mok, bal sleeping soundly. 
That can be. Half a man's nature, if all that would call to it 
ja carefully kept from it, may sleep, I believe, through all his 
life. He might die and never have known, or been, what all 
the time he was. For years it was so with me. I knew only 
of myself, a real vivid — but only a part. I thought 

t was the whole. And whiłe I thought it was the whole I was 
happy. If Dom Andró Herceline had not died, to-day I should 
be a monk at El-Largeni, ignorant of what I know, contented. 
* He never allowatl me to come into any sort of contact with 
the many strangers who visited the monastery. Different 
monks have different dutiea. Certain duties bring monks into 
oanection 'with the travellers whom curiosity senda to El- 
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Largani. The monk whose business it is to look after the 
cemetery on the hill, where the dead Trappists are laid to rest, 
shows visitors round the little chapel, and may talk with them 
freely so long as they remain in the cemetery. The monk in 
charge of the distillery also receives visitors and converses with 
them. So does the monk in charge of the parlour at the great 
door of the monastery. He sells the souvenirs of the Trappists, 
Poe hs of the church and buildings, statues of sainta, 

ttles of perfumes made by the monks. He takes the orders 
for the wines made at the monastery, and for — for the — what 
I made, Domini, when I was there.” 

She thought of De Trevignac and the fragments of glass 
Ne upon the ground in the tent at Mogar. 

« Had De Trevignac —— ” she said in a low, inward voice. 

*« He had seen me, spoken with me at the monastery. When 
Ouardi brought in the liqueur he remembered who I was.” 

She understood De Trevignac's glance towards the tent where 
Androvsky lay sleeping, and a slight shiver ran through her. 
Andro saw it and looked down. 

« But the — the —— * 

He cleared his throat, turned, looked out across the white 
sand as if he longed to travel away into it and be lost for ever, 
then went on, speaking quickly: 

« But the monk who has most to do with travellers is the 
monk who is in charge of the hótellerie of the zany staąt A He 
is the host to all visitors, to those who come over for day 
and have dójeuner, and to any who remain for the night, or for 
a longer time. For when I was at El-Largani it was |goszi 
for people to stay in the hóżellenie, on payment of a small 
weekly sum, for as long as they pleased. The monk of the 
hótellerie is perpetually brought into contact with the outside 
world. He talks with all sorts and conditions of men — 
women, of course, are not admitted. "The other monks, many 
of them, probably envy him. I never did. I had no wish to 
see strangers. When, by chance, I met them in the thę 
outbuildinge, or the <iega of the monastery, I m even 
raised my eyes to look at them. They were noł, would nerer 
be, in my life. Why should I look at them?. What were they 
to me? Years went on — quickly they R slowły. 
I did not feel their monotony. 1 never shrank from an 
in the life. My health was splendid. I never knew what it 
was to be ill for a day. My muscies were hard as iron. The 
pallet on which I lsy in my cubicle, the heavy robe I wore day 
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and night, the scanty vegetables I ate, the bell that called me 
from my sleep in the darkness to go to the chapel, the fastings, 
the watchinge, the perpetual sameness of all I saw, all I did, 
neither saddened nor fatigued me. I never sighed for change. 
Can you believe that, Domini? It is true. So long as Dom 
Andrć Herceline lived and ruled my life I was calm, happy, 
as few le in the world, or none, can ever be. But Dom 
Andró jed, and then * 

His face was contorted by a spasm. 

« My mother was dead. My brother lived on in Tunis, and 
was successful in business. He remained unmarried. So far 
as I was concerned, although the monastery was but two hours 
drive from the town, he might almost hare been dead too. I 
scarcely ever saw him, and then only by a special permission 
from the Reverend Pere, and fora few moments. Once [visited 
him at Tunis, when be was ill. When my mother died I seemed 
to sink down a little deeper into the monastic life. That was 
all. It was asif I drew my robe more closely round me and 
pulled my hood further forward over my face. There was 
more reason for my prayvers, and I prayed more passionately. 
I lived in prayer like a sea-plant in the depths of the ocean. 
Prayer was about me like a fluid. But Dom Andrć Herceline 
died, and a new Abbć was appointed, he who, I suppose, rules 
now at El-Largani. He was a good man, but, I think, apt to 
misunderstand men. The Abbć of a Trappist monastery has 
complete power over his community. He can order what he 
will. Soon after he came to El-Largani — for some reason 
that I cannot divine — he removed the Pere Michel, who had 
been for years in charge of the cemetery, from his duties there, 
and informed me that I was to undertake them. [I obeyed, of 
course, without a word. 

«The cemetery of El-Largani is on a low hill, the highest 
part of the monastery grounds. It is surrounded by a white 
wall and by a hedge of cyprese trees. 'The road to it is an 
avenue of cypresses, among which are interspersed niches con- 
taining carvings of the Fourteen Stations of the Cross. At the 
cntrance to this avenue, on the left, there is a high yellow 
R. surmounted by a black cross, on which hangs a silver 

Underneath is written: 


 WAOTUS OBEDIENS 








« ORUCIS. 
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« I remember, on the first day when I became the 
of the cemetery, stopping on my way to it before the Christ and 
praying, My prayer — my prayer was, Domini, that I might 
je, as I had lived, in innocence. I prayed for that, but with 
a sort of — yes, now I think so — insolent certainty that my 
prayer would of course be granted. Then I went on to the 
cemetery. 
*« My work there was easy. I had only to tend the land about 
the graves, and sweep out the little chapel where was buried the 
founder of La Trappe of El-Leargani. "This done I could wan- 
der about the cemetery, or sit on a bench in the sun. "The Pdre 
Michel, who was my predecessor, had some doves, and had 
left them behind in a little house by my bench. I took care of 
and fed them. Thev were tame, and used to flutter to m 
shoulders and perch on my hands. To birds and animals 
was always a iriend. At El-Largani there are all sorts of 
beasts, and, at one time or another, it had been my duty to look 
after most of them. I loved all living things. Sitting in the 
cemetery I could see a great stretch of country, the blue of the 
Jakes of Tunis with the white villages at their edge, the boats 
gliding upon them towards the white city, the distant moun- 
tains. Having little to do, I sat day after day for hours medi- 
tating, and looking out upon this distant world. [I remember 
ially one evening, at suneet, just before I had to go to the 
chapel, that a sort of awe came upon me as I looked acroes the 
Jakes. The sky was golden, the waters were dyed with gold, 
out of which rose the white sails of boats. "The mountains were 
shadowy purple. The little minarets of the mosques rose into 
the gold like sticks of ivory. As I watched my eyes filled with 
tears, and I felt a sort of aching in my heart, and as if — Dom- 
ini, it was as if at that moment a hand was laid on mine, but 
very gently, and pulled at my hand. Jt was es if at that mo- 
ment someone was beside me in the cemetery wishing to lead 
me out to those far-off waters, those mosque towers, those 
mountains. Never before had I had such a sensation. 
t tened me. I felt as if the devil had come into the cem- 
etery, as if his hand was laid on mine, as if his voice were 
whispering in my ear, * Come out with me into that worid, that 
PoE worid, which God made for men. Why do you reject 
i 


« That se aa, was the begi of this —— this 
end. Day after day I sat in the cemetery looked out over 
the world, and wondered what it was like: what were tle lives 
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of the men who sailed in the white-winged boats, who crowded 
on the steamers whose smoke I could see sometimes faintly 
Ses away into the track of the sun; who kept the sheep 
upon the mountains; who — who — Domini, can you imagine 
— no, you cannot — what, in a man of my age, of my blood, 
were these first, very first, stirrings of the longing for life? 
Sometimes I think they were like the first birth-pangs of a 
woman who is going to be a mother.” 

Domini's hands moved apart, then joined themselves again. 

<« [here was something physical in them. I felt as if my 
limbs had minds, and that their minds, which had been asleep, 
were waking. My arms twitched with a desire to stretch them- 
selves towards the distant blue of the lakes on which I should 
never sail. My— I was physically stirred. And again and 
again I felt that hand laid closelv upon mine, as if to draw me 
away into something I had never known, could nerer know. 
Do not think that I did not strive against these first stirrings 
of the nature that had slept so long! For days I refused to 
let myself look out from the cemetery. 1 kept my eyes upon 
the ground, upon the plain crosses that marked the graves. 
I played with the red-eyed doves. I worked. But my eyes at 
last rebelled. I said to myself, * It is not forbidden to look.” 
And again the sails, the seas, the towers, the mountains, were 
as voices whispering to me, *' Why will you never know us, draw 
near to us? Why wil] you never understand our meaning? 
Why will you be ignorant for ever of all that has been created 
for man to know?” Then the pain within me became almost 
unbearable. At night I could not sleep. In the chapel it was 
difficult to pray. I looked at the monks around me, to most of 
whom I had never addressed a word, and I thought, * Do they, 
too, hold such longings within them? Are they, too, shaken 
with a desire of knowledge?” It seemed to me that, instead of 
a place of peace, the monastery was, must be, a place of tumult, 
of the silent tumult that has its home in the souls of men. But 
then I remembered for how long I had been at peace. Perhaps 
ałl the silent men by whom I was surrounded were still at 
„as I had been, as I might be again. o. 

« Ą young monk died in the monastery and was buried in the 
cemetery. | made his grave against the outer wall, beneath a 
<cyprens tree. Some days afterwards, when I was sitting on the 
bench by the honse of the doves, I heard a sound, which came 
from beyond the wall. It was like sobbing. I listened, and 
heard it more distinetly, and knew that it was someone crying 

1 


i 
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and sobbing desperately, and near at hand. But now it seemed 
to me to come from the wall itself. I got up and listened. 
Someone was crying bitterly behind, or above, the wall, just 
where the young monk had been buried. Who could it be? I 
stood listening, wondering, hesitating what to do. "There was 
something in this sound of lamentation that moved one to the 
depths. For years I had not looked on a woman, or heard a 
woman 's voice — but I knew that this was a woman mourning. 
Why was she there? What could she want? I glanced up. AI 
round the cemetery, as I have said, grew cypress trees. As I 
glanced up I saw one shake just above where the new grave was, 
and a woman 's roice said, * I cannot see it, I cannot see it!” 

«< I do not know why, but I felt that someone was there who 
wished to see the young monk's grave. For a moment I stood 
there. Then I went to the house where I kept my tools for my 
work in the cemetery, and got a shears which I used for lopping 
the cypress trees. | took a ladder quickly, set it against the 
wall, mounted it, and from the cypresa I had seen inmoring 
I lopped some of the bougha. The sobbing ceased. As the 
boughs fell down from the tree I saw a woman's face, tear- 
stained, staring at me. It seemed to me a lovely face. 

« «Which is his grave?” she said. I pointed to the grave of 
the young monk, which could now be seen through the gap I 
had made, descended the ladder, and went away to the farthest 
corner of the cemetery. And L did not look again in the direc- 
tion of the woman's face. 

« Who she was I do not know. When she went away I did 
not see. She lored the monk who had died, and knowing that 
women cannot enter the precincts of the monastry, she had 
come to the outside wall to cast, if she might, a despairing 
glance at his grave. 

« Domini, I wonder — I wonder if you can understand how 
that incident affected me. To an ordinary man it would seem 
nothing, I suppose. But to a Trappist monk it seemed tremen- 
dous. I seen a woman. | had done something for a 
woman. I thought of her, of what I had dome for hee, par 
petually. The gap in the cypress tree reminded me of 
every time I towards it. When I was in the cemetery 
I could hardly turn my cyes from it. But the woman never 
came again. JI said nothing to the Reverend Pare of what I 
had done. I ought to have spoken, but I did not. I kept it 
back when I confeseed. From that moment I had a 
and it was a secret connected with a woman. - . 
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<« Does it seem strange to you that this secret seemed to me 
to set me apart from all the other monks — nearer the world? 
It was so. I felt sometimes as if I had been out into the world 
for a moment, had known the meaning that women have for 
men. | wondered who the woman was. I wondered how she 
had loved the young monk who was dead. He used to sit beside 
me in the chapel. He had a pure and beautiful face, such a 
face, I supposed, as a woman might well love. Had this woman 
loved him, and had he rejected her love for the life of the mon- 
astery? | remember one day thinking of this and wondering 
how it had been possible for him to do so, and then suddenly 
realising the meaning of my thought and turning hot with 
shame. I had put the łove of woman above the love of God, 
woman'8 service above Grod's service. That dav I was terrified 
of myself. | went back to the monastery from the cemetery 
quickly, asked to see the Reverend Pere, and begged him to 
remove me from the cemetery, to give me some other work. He 
did not. ask my reason for wishing to change, but three days 
afterwards he sent for me, and told me that I was to be placed 
in charge of the hótellerie of the monastery, and that my duties 
there were to begin upon the morrow. 
« Domini, I wonder if [I can make you realise what that 
change meant to a man who had lived as I had for so many 
ears. The hótellerte of El-Largani is a long, low, one-storied 
uilding standing in a garden full of palms and geraniums. 
It contains a kitchen, a number of little rooms like cells for 
visitors, and two large parlours in which guests are entertained 
at meals. In one they sit to eat the fruit, eggs, and vegetables 
provided by the monastery, with wine. If after the meal they 
wish to take coffee they pass into the second parlour. Visitors 
who stay in the monastery are free to do much as they please, 
but they must conform to certain rules. "They rise at a certain 
hour, feed at fixed times, and are obliged to go to their bed- 
rooms at half-past seven in the evening in winter, and at eight 
in summer. The monk in charge of the hótellerie has to see to 
their comfort. He looks after the kitchen, is ałways in the 
parlour at some moment or another during meals He visits 
the będrooms and takes care that the one servant sy every. 
thing apotlesaly clean. He shows people round the garden. His 
duties, you see, are light and social. He cannot go into the 
world, but he can mix with the worłd that comes to him. It 
js hie task, if not his pleasure, to be cheerful, talkative, syrapa- 
thetie, a good host, with a genial welcome for all who come to 
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La Trappe. After my years of labour, solitude, silence, and 
prayer, I was abruptly put into this new life. 

« Domini, to me it was like rushing out into the world. I 
was almost dazed by the change. At first I was nervous, timid, 
awkward, and, especially, tongue-tied. The habit of silence 
had taken such a hold upon me that I could not throw it off. 
I dreaded the coming of visitors. | did not know how to 
receive them, what to say to them. Fortunately, as I thought, 
the tourist season was over, the summer was appear 
Very few people came, and those only to eat a meal. I tried 
to be polite and pleasant to them, and gradually I began to fall 
into the way of talking without the difficulty I had experienced 
at first. In the beginmng I could not open my lips without 
feeling as if I were almost committing a crime. But presentl 
I was more natural, less taciturn. | even, now and then, too 
some pleasure in speaking to a pleasant visitor. I grew to love 
the garden with its flowers, its orange trees, ita groves of euca- 
lyptus, its vinevard which sloped towards the cemetery. Often 
I wandered in it alone, or sat under the arcade that divided it 
from the large entrance court of the monastery, meditating, 
listening to the bees humming, and watching the cata basking 
in the sunshine. 

« Sometimes, when I was there, I thought of the woman's 
face above the cemetery wall. Sometimes I seemed to feel the 
hand tugging at mine. But I was more at peace than I had 
been in the cemetery. For from the garden I could not see 
the distant world, and of the chance visitors none had as yet 
set a match to the torch that, unknown to me, was ready — 
at the coming of the smallest spark — to burst into a flame. 

« One day, it was in the morning towards half-past ten, when 
I was sitting o my Greek Testament on a bench just 
inside the doorway of the hótellerie, I heard the great door of 
the monastery being opened, and then the rolling of 
wheels in the courtyard. Some visitor had arrived from Tunia, 
perhaps some visitors — three or four. It was a radiant morn- 
ing of late May. The garden was brilliant with fiowere, golden 
with sunshine, tender with shade, and quiet — quiet and peace- 

, Domini! There was a wonderful peace in the garden that 
day, a pz that seemed fall of safety, of enduring cheerful- 
ness. flowers looked as if they had hearta to understand 
it, and love it, the roses along the yellow wall of the house that 
pija sa pry Ape paaafioni AAA 
masees under the shining leaves of the orange trees, the-—— I 
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felt as if that day I were in the Garden of Eden, and I remem- 
ber that when I heard the carriage wheels I had a moment of 
selfish sadnesa. I thought: * Why does anyone come to disturb 
my blessed peace, my blessed solitude?” Then I realised the 
egoism of my thought and that I was there with my duty. I 
got up, went into the kitchen and said to Francois, the servant, 
that someone had come and no doubt would stay to dźjeuner. 
And, as I spoke, already I was thinking of the moment when 
I should hear the roll of wheels once more, the clang of the 
shutting gate, and know that the intruders upon the peace of 
the Trappists had gone back to the world, and that I could 
once more be alone in the little Eden I loved. 

« Strangely, Domini, strangelv, that day, of all the days of 
my life, I was most in love — it was like that, like being in 
love — with my monk's existence. The terrible feeling that 
had begun to ravage me had completely died away. I adored 
the peace in which mv days were passed. I looked at the 
flowers and compared my happiness with theirs. They blos- 
somed, bloomed, faded, died in the garden. So would I wish 
to blossom, bloom, fade — when my time came — die in the 

arden — always in peace, always in safety, always isolated 
rom the terrors of life, alwavs under the tender watchful eye 
of — of — Domini, that day I was happy, as perhaps they are 
— perhaps — the saints in Paradise. | was happy because I 
felt no inclination to evil. I felt as if my joy lay entirely in 
being innocent. Oh, what an ecstasy such a feeling is! * My 
will accord with Thy design — I love to live as Thou intendest 
me to live! Anv other way of life would be to me a terror, 
would bring to me despair. 

« And I felt that — intensely I felt it at that moment in 
heart and soul. It was as if I had God's arms round me, 
careasing me as a father caresses his child.” 

He moved away a step or two in the sand, came back, and 
went on with an effort: 

« Within a few minutes the porter of the monastery came 
through the archway of the arcade followed by a voung man. 
As I looked up at him I was uncertain of his nationality. But 
I scarcely thought about it — except in the fimt moment. For 
something else seized my attention — the intense, active mise 
in the stranger face. He looked ravaged, eaten by grief. 


said he was young — perhaps twenty-six or twenty-seven. His 
face was RUA dań oopiaini with small, featurea. 
He had thick brown hair, and his eyes shone with intelligence, 
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with an intelligence that was almost painful — somehow. His 
eyes always looked to me as if they were seeing too much, had 

ways seen too much. There was a restlessnesa in the swift» 
ness of their observation. One could not conceive of them 
closed in sleep. An activity that must surely be eternal blazed 
in them. 

< [he porter left the stranger in the archway. It was now 
my duty to attend to him. I welcomed him in French. He 
took off his hat. When he did that I felt sure he was an 
Englishman — by the look of him bareheaded — and I told 
him that I spoke English as well as French. He answered that 
he was at home in French, but that he was English. We talked 
English. His entrance into the garden had entirely destroyed 
my sense of its peace — even my own peace was disturbed at 
once by his appearance. 

* I felt that I was in the presence of a misery that was like 
a devouring element. Before we had time for more than a very 
few halting words the bell was rung by Francois. 

« < What %s that for, Father?" the stranger said, with a start, 
which showed that his nerres were shattered. 

« < It's time for vour meal” I answered. 

<< Qne must eat!” he said. "Then, as if conscious that he 
was behaving oddlv, he added politely : 

« < I know you entertain us too well here, and have sometimes 
been rewarded with coarse ingratitude. Where do I go?” 

< [ showed him into the parlour. There was no one there 
that day. He sat at the long table. 

« <[ am to eat alone?” he asked. 

«<Yes; I will serve you. 

« Francois ałways waited on the guests, but that day — 
mindful of the selfishness of my thoughts in the garden — I 
resolved to add to my duties. I therefore brought the soup, 
the lentils, the omelette, the oranges, poured out the wine, and 
urged the young man cordially to eat. When I did so he looked 
op at me. His eyes were extraordinarily expreasive. It was as 
if I heard them say to me, *Why, I like yon!” and as if, just 
for a moment, his grief were lessened. 

*« In the empty parlour, long, clean, bare, with a crucifix on 
the wall and name * Saint Bernard * above the door, it was 
very quiet, very shady. 'The outer blinds of green wood were 
drawn over the window-spacee, shutting out the gold of the 
garden. But ite murmuring tranquillity seemed to filter in, 
as if the flowers, the insects, the birds were aware of our pree- 
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ence and were trying to say to us, *' Are you happy as we are? 
Be happy as we are. 

* The stranger looked at the shady room, the open windows. 
He sighed. 

«< flow quiet it is here!” he said, almost as if to himeelf. 
< How quiet it is!” 

«<Yes, I answered. *Summer is beginning. For months 
now scarcely anyone will come to us here.” 

« Us?” he said, glancing at me with a sudden smile. 

«I meant to us who are monka, who live always here. 

«<May Il —is it indiscreet to ask if you have been here 
long?” 

< I told him. 

« « More than nineteen years!” he said. 

«< « Yes. 

«<< And always in this silence? * 

« He sat as if listening, resting his head on his hand. 

<< How extraordinary!” he said at last. * How wonderful! 
Is it happiness? * 

< [ did not answer. "The question seemed to me to be ad- 
dressed to himself, not to me. [I could leave him to seek for 
the answer. After a moment he went on eating and drinking 
in silence. When he had finished I asked him whether he 
would take coffee. He said he would, and I made him pass into 
the St. Joseph sałle. "There I brought him coffee and — and 
that liqueur. I told him that it was my invention. He seemed 
to be interested. At any rate, he took a głass and praised it 
strongly. | was pleased. [I think I showed it. From that 
moment I felt as if we were almost friends. Never before had 
I experienced such a fceling for anyone who had come to the 
monastery, or for any monk or novice in the monastery. Al- 
though I had bcen vexed, irritated, at the approach of a 
stranger I now felt regret at the idea of his going awav. Pres- 
ently the time came to show him round the garden. We went 
out of the shadowy parlour into the sunshine. No one was in 
the garden. Only the bees were humming, the birds were pass- 
ing, the cats were basking on the broad path that stretched 
from the arcade along the front of the hótellerie. As we came 
out a bell chimed, breaking for an instant the silence, and 
making it seem the sweeter when it returned. We strolled for 
a little while. We did not talk much. The stranger's eyes, I 
noticed, were everywhere, taking in every detail of the scene 
around us. Presently we came to the vineyard, to the left of 
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which was the road that led to the cemetery, passed up the 
road and arrived at the cemetery gate. 

« « Here I must leave you, I sald. 

* <Why?” he asked quickly. 

« «There is another Father who will show you the chapel. 
I shall wait for vou here. 

« I sat down and waited. When the stranger returned it 
seemed to me that his face was calmer, that there was a quieter 
expression in his eyes. When we were once more before the 
hótellerie I said: 

« <You have seen all my small domain now. 

« He glanced at the house. 

« € But there scems to be a number of roome,' he said. 

* + Only the bedrooms. 

« < Bedrooms* Io people stay the night here?" 

«< Sometimes. If thev please they can stay for longer than 
a night.” 

* * How much longer?" 

<< or any time they please, if they conform to one or two 
simple rules and pay a small fixed sum to the monastery.” 

* < Do vou mean that you could take anyone in for the sum- 
mer?” he said abruptly. 

«*Why not? The consent of the Reverend Pere haa to be 
obtained. That is all.” 

*<[ should like to see the bedrooms. 

< I took him in and showed him one. 

«AJ the others are the same, I said. 

* He glanced round at the white walls, the rough bed, the 
crucifix above it, the iron basin, the pared fioor, then went to 
the window and looked out. 

«*Well, he said, drawing back into the room, 'I will go 
now to see the Pere Abbe, if it is permitted.” 

*« On the garden path I bade him o He shook my 
hand. There was an odd smile in his face. Half-an-hour later 
I saw him coming R. through the arcade. 

«Father, he said, 'I ara not going away. I have asked 
the Pere Abbć's permission to stay here. Hę has given it to 
me. To-imorrow such luggage as 1 need will be sent over from 
Tunis. Are you — are you very vexed to have a stranger to 
trouble your peace?” 


* His intensely obeervant were fixed upon me 
spoke. I owad: JE while be 


" "1 do not think you will trouble my peace” 
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« And my thought was: 

«<1 will help you to find the peace which you have lost.” 

« Was it a presumptuous thought, Domini? Was it insolent? 
At the time it seemed to me absolutely sincere, one of the best 
thoughts I had ever had —a thought put into my heart by 
God. I did n't know then — I did n*t know.” 

He stopped speaking, and stood for a time quite still, look- 
ing down at the sand, which was silver white under the moon. 
At last he lifted his head and said, speaking slowly: 

« It was the coming of this man that put the spark to that 
torch. It was he who woke up in me the half of myself which, 
unsuspected by me, had been slumbering through all my life, 
slumbering and gathering strength in slumber — as the body 
does — gathering a strength that was tremendous. that was 
to overmaster the whole of me, that was to make of me one 
mad impulse. He woke up in me the body and the body was to 
take possession of the ul I wonder —can I make you feel 
why this man was able to affect me thus? Can I make you 
know this man? 

« He was a man full of secret wiolence, — violence of the 
mind and violence of the bodv, a volcanic man. He was Eng- 
lish — he said so — but there must have been blood that was 
not English in his reins. When I was with him I felt as if I 
was with fire. "There was the restlessness of fire in him. There 
was the intensity of fire. He could be reserved. He could ap- 
pear to be cold. But always I was conscious that if there was 
stone without there was scorching heat within. He was watch- 
ful of himself and of everyone with whom he came into the 
slightest contact. He was very clever. He had an immense 
amount of personal charm, I think, at any rate for me. He 
waa very human, pasaionately interested in bumanity. He 
was — and this was spociallv part of him, a dominant trait — 
he was savagely, yes, savagelv, eager to be happy, and when he 
came to live in the hótelierie he was savageły unhappy. An 

ist he was, a thinker, a man who longed to lay hold of some- 

ing beyond this world, but who had not been able to do so. 
Rven his desire to find rest in a religion seemed to me to have 
in it, to have something in it that was akin to avarice. 

was a human atorm, Domini, as well as a human fire. 
Think ! what a man to be cast by the world — which he knew 
as they know it only who are voracious for life and free — into 
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a sort of fearlesaness that was almost impudent. The condi- 
tions of our two liyes in the monastery threw us perpetualły to- 
gether in a curious isolation. And the Reverend Pere, Domini, 
the Reverend Pere, set my feet in the path of my own destruc- 
tion. On the day after the stranger had arrived the Reverend 
Pere sent for me to his private room, and said to me, * Our 
new guest is in a very unhappy state. He has been attracted 
by our peace. If we can bring peace to him it will be an action 
acceptable to God. You will be much with him. Try to do 
him good. He is not a Catholic, but no matter. He wishes 
to attend the services in the chapel. He may be infiuenced. 
God may have guided his feet to us, we cannot tell. But we 
can act — we can pray for him. 1 do not know how ga di 
will stay. It may be for only a few dave or for the whole 
summer. It does not matter. Use each day well for him. 
Each day may be his last with us. I went out from the Rev- 
erend Pere full of enthusiasm, frehng that a t, a splendid 
interest had come into my life, an interest such as it had never 
held before. 

« Day by day I was with this man. Of course there were 
many hours when we were apart, the hours when I was at 
prayer in the chapel or occupied with study. But each day we 
passed much time together, generally in the garden. Ścarcely 
any visitors came. and none to stav, except, from time to time, 
a passing priest, and once two young men from Tunis, one of 
whom had an inclination to become a novice. And this man, 
as I have said, began to show himeelf to me with a tremendous 
frankness. 

« Domini, he was suffering under what I suppose would be 
called an obseasion, an immense domination b as one humaD 
being sometimes obtains over another. At that time I had 
never realised that there were such dominationa. Now I know 
that there are, and, Domini, that they can be both terrible and 
splendid. He was dominated by a woman, by a woman who 
had come into his life, scized it, made it a thing of głoty, 
broken it. He described to me the dominion of (his wosiaa. 

He told me how she had transformed him. Till he met her (her be 

had been soba but free, his own master through 

zaa many intrigues. He was very frank Donia BZ 
noł a m a bf to hide from me that ep sz opel 

Iihsd ten a ife devoted to the m 

posaible experience, mental z soliinę bać ba bad 

shrunk from nothing, avoi 
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prompted him to rush upon everything, to grasp at everything. 
At first I was horrifed at what he told me. 1 showed it. I 
remember the second evening after his arrival we were aitting 
together in a little arbour at the foot of the vineyard that 
aloped up to the cemetery. It was half an hour before the last 
gervice in the chapel. The air was cool with breath from the 
distant sea. An intense calm, a heavenly calm, I think, filled 
the garden, floated away to the cypresses beside the graves, 
along the avenue where stood the Fourteen Stations of the 
cj And he told me, began to tell me something of his 
ife. 

« cYou thought to find happiness in such an existence?" I 
exclaimed, almost with incredulity I believe. 

« He looked at me with his shining eves. 

«<Why not, Father? Do you think I was a madman to 
do so?” 

« < Surely. 

««VVhy? Is there not happiness in knowledge?” 

« < Knowledge of evil?" 

« < Knowledge of all things that exist in life. I had never 
sought for evil specially: 1 have sought for everything. I 
wished to bring everything under my observation, everything 
connected with human life. 

* € But human life. I said more quietly, * passes away from 
this worid. It is a shadow in a world of shadows.” 

<< You say that, he answered abruptlv. *I wonder if you 
feel it — feel it as von feel my hand on yours.” 

<« He laid his hand on mine. It was hot and dry as if with 
fever. Ita touch affocted me painfully. 

«Ja that hand the hand of a shadow?” he said. *' Is this 
body that can enjov and suffer, that can be in heaven or in 
hel! — here — here — a shadow?” 

« < Witbin a week it might be less than a shadow. 

««<And what of that? This is now, this is now. Do you 
mesn what you say? Do vou truly feel that you are a shadow 
-— that this garden is bat a worłd of shadows? I feel that I, 
that you, are terrific realities, that this garden is of immense 

ificance. Look at that aky.” 

« The above the cypresses was red with sunset. The 
trees | black beneath it. Fireflics were fitting near the 
arbour where we sat. 

« «That is the sky that roofs what you would have me believe 
a worid of shadows. It is like the blood, the hot blood that 
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flows and surges in the veins of men — in our veins. Ah, but 
you are a monk!” 

«The way he said the last words made me feel suddenly a 
sense of shame, Domini. It was as if a man said to another 
man, * You are not a man. Can you — can you understand the 
feeling I had just then? Something hot and bitter was in me. 
A sort of desperate sense of nothingness came over me, as if I 
were a skeleton sitting there with flesh and błood and trying 
to believe, and to make it believe, that I, too, was and had 
flesh and blood. 

«< Yes, thank God, I am a monk, I answered quietly. 

« Something in my tone, I think, made him feel that he had 
been brutal. 

«<] am a brute and a fool,” he said rehemently. * Bat it is 
always so with me. [I always feel as if what I want others must 
want. 1 always feel universal. It's folly. You have your 
vocation, I mine. Your is to prav, mine is to live.” 

« Again I was conscious of the bitterness. I tried to put it 
from me. 

«< Prayer is life, I answered, * to me. to ua who are here. 

«<Prayer! Can it be? Can it be vivid as the life of ex- 
perience, as the life that teaches one the truth of men and 
women, the truth of creation — joy, sorrow, aspiration, lust, 
ambition of the intellect and the limbs? Prayer ——? 

«It is tume for me to go, I said. * Are you coming to the 
chapel ?* 

«Yes, he answered almost eagerly. "I shall look down on 
you from my lonely gallery. Perhape I shall be able to feel 
the life of prayer. 

*« < May it beso, I said. 

* But I think I spoke without confidence, and I know that 
that evening I praved without impulse, coldly, mechanicalły. 
The long, dim chapel, with ita lines of monks, facing each other 
in their stalls, seemed to me a sad place, like a valley of dry 
bones — for the Śrst time, for the first time. 

* I ought to have gone on the morrow to the Reverend Pdre. 
I Pe have asked him, begged him to remove me from the 
hótellerie. I ought to have forescen what was coming — that 
this man bad a e to live greater than my strength to 

y; that his stren might overcome mine. vena tósła 

night. Curiosity was alive in me, curiosity about the life 
that I had never was — so I believed, 
knew — never to know. 
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«When I came out of the chapel into the hótelierie I met 
our gnest — I do not say his name. What would be the use? — 
in the corridor. It was almost dark. There were ten minutee 
before the time for locking up the door and going to bed. 
Francois, the servant, was asleep under the anade. 

« < Shall we go on to the path and have a last breath of air?” 
the stranger said. 

<« We stepped out and walked slowly up and down. 

« € Do you not feel the beauty of peace?” I asked. 

«JI wanted him to say yes. | wanted him to tell me that 
peace, tranquillity, were beautiful. He did not reply for a 
moment. I heard him sigh heavily. 

«<1f there is in the world at all, he said at "aeto 
<it is only to be found with the human being one lovee. With 
the human being one loves one might find peace in hell.” 

« We did not ię again before we parted for the night. 

« Domini, I did not sleep at all that night. It was the first 
of many sleepless nights, nights in which my thoughts travelled 
like winged Furies — horrible, horrible nights. In them I 
strove to imagine all the stranger knew by experience. It was 
like a ghastly, physica] effort. I strove to conceive of all that 
he had done — with the view, I told myeelf at first, of bringing 
Aaż to a greater contentment, of realising how worthless was 
ali that I had rejected and that he had grasped at. In the dark 
I, as it were, spread out his map of life and mine and eramined 
them. When, still in the dark, I rose to go to the chapel I was 
exhausted. I felt unutterably melancholy. That was at fret. 
Presently I felt an active, gnawing bunger. But — but — I 
have not come to that yet. This st „new melancholy was 
the forerunner. It was a melancholy that seemed to be caused 
by a sense of frightful lonelinees such as I had never previously 
experienced. TUI now I had almost always felt God with me, 
and that He was enough. Now, suddenly, I began to feel that 
I was alone. I kept thinking of the strangers words: 'If 
there is peace in the world at all it is only to be found with 
the human being one loves. 

«<'That is false” I said to myself again and again. * Peace 
robię to be found by close union pi God. In that I have 


peace for many, man 

ST knew that I hal been ał I knew that I had been 
happy. And yet, when I looked back upon my life as a norice 
and 8 

iably, 


monk, I now felt as if I had been y vaguely, fool- 
bloodlesly, happy only because I wa of 
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what real happiness was — not really happy. I thought of a 
bird born ina and singing there. I had been as that bird. 
And then, skala nah garden, I looked at the swallowe 
winging their way high in the sunshine, between the garden 
trees and the radiant blue, winging their way towards sea and 
mountains and plains, and that bitterness, like an acid that 
burns and eats away fine metal, was once more at my heart. 

« But the sensation of loneliness was the most terrible of all. 
I compared union with God, such aa I thought I had known, 
with that other union spoken of by my guest — union with the 
human being one loves. I set the two unions as it were in 
comparison. Night after night I did this. Night after night 
I told over the joys of union with God — joys which I to 
think I had known —and the joys of union with a loved 
human being. On the one side I thought of the drawing near 
to God in prayer, of the sensation of approach that comes with 
earnest prayer, of the feeling that ears are listening to you, 
that the great heart is loving you, the great heart that loves all 
living things, that you are being absolutely understood, that all 
you cannot say is comprehended, und all you say is received a8 
something precious. | recalled the joy, the exaltation, that I 
had known when I prayed. That was union with God. In such 
union I had sometimes felt that the world, with all that it 
contained of wickedness, suffering and death, was utterly de- 
void of power to sadden or alarm the humblest human being 
who was able to draw near to liod. 

* | bad had a conquenng feeling — not proud — as of one 
upborne, protected for cver, lifted to a region in which no 
M could ever be, no sadnesa, no faint anxiety eren. 

« [hen I strove to imagine — and this, Domini, was surely 
a deliberate sin — exactly wbat it must be to be united with a 
beloved human being. I strove and I was able. For not only 
did instinct help me, instinct that had been long asleep, but — 
I have told you that the stranger was suffering under an obeee- 
sion, a terrible dominion. This dominion he described to me 
with an openness that perhaps — that indeed I beliere — he 
would not bave shown had I not been a mmonk. He looked upon 
me as a being apart, neither man nor woman, a t 
sex. ] am sure he did. And yet he was imm intelli- 
gent. But he knew that I had entered the mon a A 
novice, that I had been there throngh all my adult life. And 
then my manner probably assisted him in his illusion. For 
I gare— I belisye— no sign of the change that was taking 
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lace within me under his influence. I seemed to be calm, 

etached, even in my sympathy for his suffering. For he suf- 
fered frightfully. 18 woman he loved was a Parisian, he 
told me. He described her beauty to me, as if in order to 
excuse himself for having become the slave to her he was. I 
Ao she was very beautiful. He said that she had a physi- 
cal charm so intense that few men could resist it, that she was 
famous throughout Europe for it. He told me that she was 
not a good woman. I gathered that she lived for pleasure, ad- 
miration, that she had allowed many men to love her before he 
knew her. But she had loved him genuinely. She was not 
a very young woman, and she was not a married woman. He 
said that she was a woman men loved but did not marry, a 
woman who was loved by the husbands of married women, 
a woman to marry whom woułd exclude a man from the society 
of good women. She had never lived, or thought of liring, for 
one man till he came into her life. Nor had he ever dreamed 
of living for one woman. He had lived to gain experience; 
she too. But when he met her — knowing thoroughly all she 
was — all other women ceased to exist for him. He became 
her slare. Then jealousy awoke in him, jealousy of all the 
men who had been in her life, who might be in her life again. 
He was tortured by loving such a woman —a woman who 
had belonged to manv. who would no douht in the future bełon 
to others. For despite the fact that she loved him he told 
me that at firet be had no illusions about her. He knew the 
world too well for that, and he cursed the fate that had bound 
him body and soul to what he called a courteaan. Even the 
fact that she loved him at first did not blind him to the effect 
upon character that her life must inevitably have had. She 
had dwelt in an atmosphere of lies, he said, and to lie was 
nothing to her. Any origina! refinement of feeling as regards 
human relations that she might hare had had become dulled, 
if it had not been destroyed. At first he blindly, miserabły, 
resigned himself to this. He said to hiraself, * Fate has led me 
to love this sort of woman. I must accept her as she is, with 
al! her defects, with her instinet for treachery, with her passion 
for the admiration of the world, with her incapability for be- 
ing true to an ideal, or for isolating herself in the adoration of 
one man. [ cannot get away from her. She has me fast. I 
cannot live without her. Then I must bear the torture that 
jeulousy of her will certainly bring me in silence. I mast con- 
owal it. I must try to kill it. I must make th» best of what 
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ever she will give me, knowing that she can never, with her 
nature and her training, be exclusively mine as o woman 
might be. This he said to himself. This plan of conduct he 
traced for himself. But he soon found that he was not stron 
enough to keep to it. His jealousy was a devouring fire, an 
he could not conceal it. Domini, he described to me pain! 
the effect of jealousy in a human heart. I had never imagin 
what it was, and, when he described it, I felt as if I looked 
down into a bottomiesa pit lined with the flames of hell. By 
the depth of that pit I measured the depth of hia ion for 
this woman, and ] gained an idea of what human love — not 
the best sort of human lore, but still genuine, intense love of 
some kind — could be. Of this human love I thought at night, 
utting it in coinparison with the love God's creature can have 
or God. And my sense of loneliness increased, and I felt as 
if I had always been lonely. Does this seem strange to you? 
In the love of God was calm, peace, rest, a lying down of the 
soul in the Almighty arms. In the other love described to me 
was restlesgness, agitation, torture, the soul spinning like an 
atom driven by winds, the heart devoured as by a disease, a 
cancer. On the one hand was a beautiful trust, on the other 
a ceaselesa agony of doubt and terror. And yet I came to feel 
as if the one were unrea] in comparison with the other, as if in 
the one were a loneliness, in the other a fierce companionship. 
I thought of the Almighty arma, Domim, and of the arms of a 
woman, and — lomini, I longed to have known, if only once, 
the pressure of a woman's arms about my neck, about my 
breast, the touch of a woman's hand upon my heart. 

« And of all this I never spoke at confesaon. I committed 
the deadly sin of keeping back at confession all that.” He 
stopped. Then he said, * Till the end my confessions were 
incomplete, were false. 


« [The stranger told me that as his love for this woman 
he found it impoesible to follow the plan he had taaa śr 


himself of shutting his eyes to the sight of other eyes a i 
desiring her, of shutting his ears to the voices that wbieporeć 
*This it will always be, for others as well aa for you. He 
found it impoecibie. ył sari was too importunate, and 
he resolved to make any effort to keep her for himself alone. 
He knew she had love for him, but he knew that love would 
not neceszarily, or even probably, keep her entirely faithful to 
him. She thought too little of passing intrigues. To ber they 
seemed trifles, meeningleee, unimporiant. She told him w, 
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when he spoke his jealonsy. She said, ' I love you. I do not 
love these other men. They are in my life for a moment only. 

« < And that moment piungee me into hell!” he said. 

« He told her he could not bear it, that it was impossible, 
that she must bel to him entirely and solely. He asked 
her to marry him. Sbe was surprised, touched. She under- 
stood what a sacrifice such a marmage would be to a man in his 
position. He was a man of good birth. His request, his vehe- 
ment insistence on it, made her understand his love as she had 
not understood it before. Yet she hesitated. For so long had 
she been accustomed to a life of freedom, of changing amours, 
that she hesitated to put her neck under the voke of matri- 
mony. She understood thoroughly his character and his aim 
in czę 8: her. She knew that as his wife she must bid an 
eternal farewell to the life she had known. And it was a life 
that had become a habit to her, a life that she was fond of. 
For she was enormously rain, and she was a — she was a very 
physica! woman, subject to physical caprices. There are things 
that I pass over, Domini, which would explain still more her 
hesitation. He knew what caused it, and again he was tor- 
tured. But he persisted. And at last he orercame. She con- 
sented to marry him. They were engaged. Domini, I need 
not tell you much more, only this fact — which had driven 
him from France, destroyed his happiness, brought him to the 
monastery. Shortly before the marriage was to take place he 
discovered that, while they were engaged, she had yielded to 
the desires of an old admirer who had come to bid her farewell 
and to wish her joy in her new life. He was tempted, he said, 
to kill her. But he governed himself and left her. He trav- 
elled. He came to Tunis. He came to La Trappe. He saw 
the peace there. He thought, * Can I seize it? Can it do some- 
thing for me?” Hesaw me. He thought, * I shall not be quite 
alone. This monk — he has lired always in peace, he has never 
Owa e torture of women. Might not intercourse with him 

me 

d Buch was his history, such was the history a with 
infnite detail that I have not told you, day by day, into my 
cars. It was the history, you see, of a passion that was mainly 
physical. I will not say entirely. I do not know whether any 
great pamion can be entirely physical. But it was the history 
of the po of one body for another body, and he did not 
atternpt to present it to me as an else. This man made 
me understand the meaning of y. I had never under- 

28 
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atood it before. I had never auspected the immenaity of the 
meaning tbere is in physical thinge. I had never aS 
hended the fiesh. Now I comprehended it. Lonelinesa 

upon me, devoured me — loneliness of the body. 'God is a 
apirit and those that worship him must worship him in spirit.” 
Now I felt that to worship in spirit was not enough. | even 
felt that it was scarcely anything. Again I thought of my life 
as the life of a skeleton in a world of akeletons. Again the 
chapel was as a valley of dry bones. It was a ghastly sensation. 
I was plunged in the void. I — I — I can't tell you my exact 
sensation, but it was as if I was the loneliest ercature in the 
whole of the universe, and as if I need not hare been lonely, 
as if I, in my ignorance and fatuity, had selected loneliness 
thinking it was the happiest fate. 

« And vet vou will say I was face to face with this man's 
almost frantic miserv. | was, and it made no difference. | 
enried him, even in his present state. He wanted to gain 
consołation from ine if that were possible. Oh, the irony of 
my consoling him! ln secret I laughed at it bitterly. When 
I strove to console him I knew that I was an incarnate lie. 
He had told me the meaning of the body and, by so doing, had 
snatched from me the meaning of the spirit. And then he said 
to me, * Make me feel the meaning of the spirit. If I can grasp 
that I may find comfort. He called upon me to give him what 
I no longer had — the peace of God that passe - 
ing. Domini, can vou feel at all what that was to me? Can 
you realise? Can you —iB it any wonder that I oould do 
nothing for him, — for him who had done such a frightful 
thing for me? [Is it any wonder? Soon he realised that he 
would not find peace with me in the garden. Yet he sta 
on. Why? He did not know where to go, what to do. Life 
offered him nothing but horror. His love of experience was 
dead. His love of life had completely vanished. He saw the 
worldły life as a nightmare, yet he had nothing to put in the 
place of it. And in the monastery he was sady tor- 
mented by jealousy. Ceaselesely his mind was at work about 
this woman, picturing her in her life of paange, of intrigne, 
of new lovers, of new pes and aims in which he had no part, 
in which his image was being blotted out, doubtless from ber 
memory even. He sufered, he suffered as few mafler. But 
l think I suffered more. The melancholy was driven on into 


a gnawing hunger, the hunger of the deh 
to have lived, wiahing toŚire, w ant know. 
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« Domini, to you I can't say more of that — to you whom I 
— whom I love with spirit and flesh. I will come to the end, 
to the incident which made the body rise up, strike down the 
soul, trample out over it into the world like a wolf that was 
starving. 

« One day the Reverend Pere gave me a special pe 
to walk with our visitor beyond the monastery walls towards 
the sea. Such a permission. was an event in my life. It excited 
me more than you can imagine. 1 found that the stranger had 
begged him to let me come. 

«<Qur guest is very fond of you, the Reverend Pere said 
to me. *I think if any human being can bring him to a 
calmer, happier state of mind and spirit, you can. You have 
obtained a good influence over him.” 

* Domini, when the Reverend Pere spoke to me thus my 
mouth was suddenly contracted in a sinile. Devils smile, I 
think. | put up my hand to my face. I saw the Reverend 
Pere looking at me with a dawning of astonishment in his 
kind, grave eyes, and 1 controlled myself at once. But I said 
nothing. I could not say anything, and I went out from the 
parlour quieklv, hot with a sensation of shame. 

« < You are coming?" the stranger sajd. 

«<Yes, 1 answered. 

*« ]t was a fiery day of late June. Africa was bathed in a 
glare of light that hurt the eves. 1 went into my cel! and put 
on a pair of blue glassca and my wide straw hat, the hat in 
which I formerly used to work in the fields. When I came 
out my guest was standing on the garden path. He was swinęg- 
ing a stick in one hand. The other hand, which hung down 
by his side, was twitching nervously. In the glitter of the sun 
his face looked ghastly. In his cyes there seemed to be terrors 
watching without hope. 

«< You are jej 8 he said. * Let us go.” 

* We set off, walking quickly. 

« < Movement — pace — sometimes that does a little good, 
he said. * If one can exhaust the body the mind sometimes lies 
almost still for a moment. If it would only lie still for ever.” 

«I said nothing. 1 could say nothing. For my fever was 
surely as his fever. 

«<Where are we going?” he asked when we reached the 
little house of the keeper of the gate by the cemetery. 

« < We cannot walk in the sun, I answered. * Let ua go into 
the sucalyptus woodz.” 
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+ «'The first Trappists had planted forests of eucalyptus to 
keep off the fever that sometimes comee in the African summer. 
We made our way along a tract of open land and came into a 
deep wood. Here we began to walk more słowly. "The wood 
was empty of men. The hot silence was profound. He took 
off his white helmet and walked on, carrying it in his hand. 
Not till we were far in the forest did he s . Theh he said, 
< Father, I cannot struggle on much longer. 

* He spoke abruptly, in a hard voice. 

« «You must try to gain courage, I said. 

«<rom where?” he exclaimed. *No, no, don't say from 
God. If there is a God he hates me. 

« When he said that I felt as if my souł shnddered, hearing 
a frightfu! truth spoken about itself. My lipa were dry. My 
heart seemed to shrivel up, but I made an effort and answered: 

« € God hates no being whom he has created.” 

«< How can vou know? Almost every man, perhape every 
living man, hates someone. Why not 7? 

« <'[o compare God with a man is blasphemons, I answered. 

«< Arent we made in his image? Father, it 's as I said — 
I can't struggle on much longer. I shall have toend it. I wish 
now — I often wish that I had yielded to my first impulse and 
killed her. What is she doing now? What is she doing now — 
at this moment?” 

* He stood still and beat with his stick on the ground. 

«<< You don't know the infńnite torture there is in knowing 
that, far away, she is still living that cursed life, that she ia 
free to continue the acts of which her existence has been full. 
Every moment I am imagining — I am seeing ——* 

' He forced his stick deep into the ground. 

"If I had killed her, he said in a low voice, *at least I 
should know that she was sleeping — alone — there — there — 
under the earth. I should know that her body was diseolved 
into dust, that her lips could kiss no man, that her arms could 
never bold another as they have held me!” 

* < Hush! I said sternly. * You deliberately torture yourself 
and me. He glanced up sharpl Y; 

«<You! at do you mean?” 

* *] must not listen to such things, I said. *They are bad 
for you and for me. 

""* How can they be bad for you — a monk?” 

** Such talk is evil — evil for > 

«<T11 be silent then. I"Il go into the silenes, 171 gosooa” 
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« I understood that he thought of putting an end to himself. 

«<'here are few men, I said, speaking with deliberation, 
with effort, *who do not feel at some period of life that all is 
over for them, that there is nothing to hope for, that happiness 
is a dream which will visit them no more. 

«Have you ever felt like that? You speak of it calmly, 
but have you ever experienced it?” 

« I hesitated. Then I said: 

44 i Yes. 

eu 2 who have been a monk for so many years!” 

44 ea. 

« < Since you have been here?" 

« € Yes, since then.” 

« < And you would tell me that the feeling passed, that hope 
came again, and the dream as you call it?” 

« <]I would say that what has lived in a heart can die, as we 
who live in this world shall die.” 

«<Ah, that — the sooner the better! But you are wrong. 
Sometimes a thing lives in the heart that cannot die so long as 
the heart beata. Such is my passion, my torture. Don't you, 
- „monk — don't dare to say to me that this love of mine could 

ie.” 

« < Don't you wish it to die?” I asked. * You say it tortures 
you. 

«<Yee. But no—no—I don't wish it to die. I could 
never wish that. 

< I looked at him, I beliere, with a deep astonishment. 

«<Ah, you don't understand!” he said. * You don't under- 
stand. At all costa one must keep it — one's love. With it I 
am — as you see. But without it — man, without it, I should 
be nothing — no more than that.” 

« He picked up a rotten leaf, held it to me, threw it down 
on the ground. I hardly looked at it. He had said to me: 
*Man!* That word, thus said by him, seemed to me to mark 
the enormous change in me, to indicate that it was visible to 
the eyes of another, the heart of another. I had passed from 
the monk — the sexless being — to the man. He set me beside 
himself, spoke of me aa if I were as himself. An intense ex- 
citement surged up in me. [ think — I don't know what I 
should have said — done — but at that moment a boy, who 
acted aa a servant at the monastery, came running towards us 
with a letter in his hand. 

« «Tt is for Monsieur!” he said. * It was left at the gate. 
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« <A letter for me!” the stranger said. 

« He held out his hand and took it indifferently. "The boy 
gave it, and turning, went away through the wood. "Then the 
stranger glanced at the envelope. Domini, I wish I could make 
you see what I saw then, the change that came. lcan't. There 
are things the eyes must sce. The tongue can't tell them. The 
ghastly whiteness went out of his face. A hot fiood of scarlet 
rushed over it up to the roots of his hair. His hands and his 
whole body began to tremble violently. His eves, which were 
fixed on the enrelope, shone with an expression — it was like 
all the excitement in the world condensed into two sparks He 
dropped his stick and sat down on the trunk of a tree, fell down 
almost. 

* * Father! ' he muttered, * it 's not been through the post — 
it 's not been through the post!” 

* 1 did pot understand. 

« < What do vou mean?” I asked. 

6 « What , 

« The flush left his face. He turned deadly white again. He 
held out the letter. 

e. Read it for me!” he said. * [I can't see — I can't see any- 





ng. 
« I took the letter. He covered his eyes with his hands. I 
opened it and read: 


*"GRaxp Horm, Ton. 
**] have found out where re are. l have come. Forgive me-—- if you 
can. | will marry you--or l will hve with you. As p= but I 
cannot bve without you. | know women are not adinitted to monastery. 
Come out on the road that leads to Tunis. | an tbere. At lcast come (or 
a moment and speak to me. VERORIQUK.' 


* Domini, I read this slowly ; and it was as if I read my own 
fate. When I had finished he got up. He was still pale ss 
ashes and trembling. 

« * Which is the way to the road?” he said. * Do you know?” 

4«« 4 Yea. 

« «Take me there. Give me your nrm, Father.” 

« He took it, leaned on it heavily. We walked through the 
wood towarda the highroad. I had alrnost to support him. The 
way seemed long. I felt tired, sick, as if I could scarcely move, 
as if I were bearing — as if I were bearing u crosa that was too 
heavy for me. We came at last ont of the shadow of the trees 


into the gla f the 
Bas sun. A fiat field divided us from the 
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« < ls there — is there a carriage” ” he whispered in my ear. 
«I looked across the field and saw on the road a carriage 


«<Yes, I said. 

« I stopped, and tried to take his arm from mine. 

«<(Go, l said. *Go on!” 

«<lI can't. Come with me, Father.” 

« We went on in the blinding sun. I looked down on the 
dry earth as I walked. Presently I saw at my feet the white 
dust of the road. At the same time I heard a woman cry. 
The stranger took his arm violently from mine. 

«<Father, he said. * Good-bye — (rod bless you! 

< He was gone. I stood there. In a moment I heard a roll 
of wheels. Then I looked up. ] saw a man and a woman 
together, Domini. Their faces were like angels" faces — with 
happiness. The dust flew up in the sunshine. "The wheels died 
away — I was alone. 

* Presently — I think after a rery long time — I turned 
and went back to the monastery. Domini, that night I left the 
monastery. | was as one mad. The wish to live had given 

lace to the determination to live. I thought of nothing else. 

n the chapel that evening I heard nothing — I did nat see 
the monks. I did not attempt to pray, for I knew that I was 
going. To go was an easv matter ior me. I slept alone in the 
hótellerie, of which I had the key. When it was night I un- 
locked the door. I walked to the cemetery — betwcen the Sta- 
tions of the Cross. Domini, I did not see them. In the ceme- 
tery was a ladder, as I told you. 

« Just before dawn I reached my hrother's house outside of 
Tunia, not far from the Rardo. 1 knocked. My brother him- 
self came down to know who was there. He, as I told you, was 
without religion, and had always hated my being a monk. I 
tołd him all, without reserre. I said, * Help me to go away. 
Let me go anywhere — alone. He gave me clothes, money. 
I shaved off my beard and moustache. I shaved my head, so 
that the tonsure was no longer visible. In the afternoon of 
that day I left Tunis. [I was let loose into life. Domini — 
Domini, I won't tell you where I wandered till I came to the 
desart, till I met vou. 

« I was let loose into life, A with my freedom, the wish 
to live seemed to die in me. [I was afraid of life. I was 
haunted by terrors. I had been a monk so long that I did not 
know how to live as other men. I did not live, I never lived — 
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till I met you. And then — then I realised what life may be. 
And then, too, I realised fully what I was. ls led, I 
fought myself. You know — now, if you look back, I think 
you know that I tried — sometimes, often — I tried to — to 
— I tried to— ” 

His voice broke. 

« That last day in the garden I thought that I had con- 
quered myself, and it was in that moment that I fell for ever. 
When I knew you loved me I could fight no more. Do you 
understand? You have seen me, you have lived with me, you 
have divined my miserv. But don't — don't think, Domini, 
that it ever came from vou. [It was the consciousness of m 
lie to you, my lie to God, that — that — I can't go on — 
can't tell you — I can't tell vou — you know.” 

He was silent. Domini said nothing, did not move. He did 
not look at her, but her silence śeemed to terrify him. He drew 
back from it sharply and turned to the desert, He stared 
acroea the rast spaces lit up by the moon. Still she did not 
move. 

«Il go — I" go!" he muttered. 

And he stepped forward. Then Domini spoke. | 

« Boris: ” she said. NE. 

He stopped. 

« What is it?” he murmured hoarsely. 

* Boris, now at last vou — you can pray.” 

He looked at her as if awestricken. 

« Pray!” he whispered. ** You tell me I can pray — now! % 

« Now at last.” 

She went into the tent and left him alone. He stood where 
he was for a moment. He knew that, in the tent, she was 
praying. He stood, trying to listen to her prayer. "Then, with 
an uncertain hand, he felt in his breast. He drew out the 
wooden crucifix. He bent down his head, touched it with his 
lipe, and fell upon his knees in the desert. 

The music had ceased in the city. "There was a great silence. 





Book VI THE JOURNEY BACK 
CHAPTER XXVII 














HE GOOD PRIEST OF AMARA, STROLL- 
ing by chance at the dinner-hour of the follow- 
ing day towards the camp of the hospitable 
strangers, was surprised and saddened to find 
only the sand-hill strewn with dóbrtis. The 
tents, the camels, the mules, the horses — 
all were gone. No servants greeted him. 
No cook was busv. No kind hostess bade 
him come in and stay to dine. Forlornly he glanced around 
and made inquiry. An Arab told him that in the morning 
the camp had been struck and cere noon was far on its way 
towards the north. The priest had been on horseback to a 
neighbouring oasis, so had heard nothing of this fitting. He 
asked its explanation, and was told a hundred lies. The one 
most often repeated was to the effect that Monsieur, the hus- 
band of Madame, was overcome by the heat, and that for thia 
reason the travellers were making their way towards the cooler 
climate that lay beyond the desert. 

As he heard this a sensation of lonelinesa came to the priest. 
His usually chcerful countenance was overcast with gloom. For 
a moment he loathed his fate in the sands and sighed for the 
fieshpots of civilisation. With his white umbrella spread above 
his helmet he stood still and gazed towards the north across the 
vast spaces that were lemon-yellow in the sunset. He fancied 
that on the horizon he saw faintly a cloud of sand grains whirl- 
ing, and imagined it stirred up by the strangers' caravan. 
Then he thought of the rich lands of the Tell, of the olive 
groves of Tanis, of the blue Mediterranean, of France, his 
country which he had not seen for many years. He sighed 


profoundly. 

« Happy people,” he thought to himself. * Rich, free, able 
to do sa kbey ike, to go where they will! Why wss I born to 
live in the sand and to be alone? ” 
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He was moved by envy. But then he remembered his inter- 
course with Androvsky on the previous day. 

« After all,” he thought more comfortably, * he did not look 
a happy man!” And he took himself to task for his sin of 
envy, and strolled to the inn by the fountain where he paid 


his pension. 

The same day, in the house of the marabout of Beni-Hassan, 
Count Anteoni received a letter brought from Amara by an 
Arab. It was as follows: 


«Afy Dran FRieNp: Good-bye. We are just TOD. I had 

to be here longer, but we must DEE pci north shall 
not penetrate fartber into the desert. | shall think of you, and of yoer 
journey on the pceopłe oł your faith. You saśd to me, when we sat 
in tbe tent door, that now you could pray in the desert. Pray in the desert 
for us. And one thing more If you never retum to Beni- z 


nia lo kuada of 
garden is to pass into other hands, don't let it go into the 
a stranger. | could poł bear that. Let it come to me. At any price you 
name. Forgive me for writing thus. Perhape you will retarn, or perhape, 
eren if you do not, you will koep your garden. — Your Friend,  Doaani.* 


In a postscript was an address which would always find her. 

Count Anteoni read this letter two or three times carefully, 
with a grave face. 

« Why did she not put Domini Androvsky ? ” he said to him- 
self. He locked the letter in a drawer. AlI that night he was 
haunted by thoughts of the garden. Again and again it seemed 
to him that he stood with Domini beside the white wall and 
saw, in the burning distance of the desert, at the call of the 
Mueddin, the Arabs bowing thernselves in prayer, and the man 
— the man to whotn now she had bound herself by the moet 
holy tie — fieeing from praver as if in horror. 

* But it was written,” he murmured to himself. * Jt was 
written in the sand and in fire: * The fate of every man have 
we bound about his neck.” ” 

In the dawn when, turning towards the rising sun, he 
prayed, he remembered Domini and her words: * Pray in the 
desert for us.” And in the Garden of Allsh he prayed to 
Allah for her, and for Androvsky. 

Meanwhile the camp had been struck, and the first stage of 
the journey northward, the journey back, had been sccom- 

lished. Domini had given the order of departure, but she 
first spoken with Androrsky. 

After his narrative, and her words that followed it, he dłd 
Not come into the tent. She did not ask him to, She did not 
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see him in the moonlight beyond the tent, or when the moon- 
light waned before the coming of the dawn. She was upon her 
knees, her face hidden in her hands, striving as surely few 
human beings have ever had to satrive in the difficult paths of 
life. At first she had felt almost calm. When she had spoken 
to Androvsky there had even been a strange sensation that was 
not unlike triumph in her heart. In this triumph she had felt 
disembodied, as if she were a spirit standing there, removed 
from earthly suffering, but able to contemplate, to understand, 
to pity it, removed from earthly sin, but able to commit an 
action that might help to purge it. 

When she said to Androvsky, * Now you can pray,” she had 
passed into a region where self had no existence. Her whole 
sou] was intent upon this man to whom she had given all the 
treasures of her heart and whom she knew to be writhing 88 
souls writhe in Purgatory. He had spoken at last, he had laid 
bare his misery, his crime, he had laid bare the agony of one 
who had insulted (God, but who repented his insult, who had 
wandered far awav from God, but who could never be happy 
in his wandering, who could nerer be at peace even in a mighty 
human love unless that love was consecrated by God's content- 
ment with it. As she stood there Domini had had an instant 
of absolutely clear sight into the depths af another's heart, an- 
other's nature. She had seen the monk in Androvrsky, not slain 
by his act of rejection, but alive, sorrow-stricken, quivering, 
scourged. And she had been able to tell this monk — as God 
seemed to be telling her, making of her his messenger — that 
now at last he might pray to a God who again would hear him, 
as he had heard him in the garden of El-Largani, in his cełl, in 
the chapel, in the fields. She had been able to do this. Then 
- turned away, gone into the tent and fallen upon her 

But with that personal action her sense of triumph passed 
away. As her body sank down her soul seemed to sink down 
with it into bottomless depths of blackness where no light 
had cver been, into an underworld, airleas, peopled with inrisi- 
ble violence. And it seemed to her sa if it was her previous 
fight upward which had caused this descent into a place which 
had surely never before been visited by a human soul. All the 
selflemnena suddenly vanished from her, and was replaced by a 
burning sense óf her own p z: of what was due to it, 
of what had been done to it, of what it now was. She saw it 
Hike a cłoth that had been white and that now was siained with 
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indelible filth. And anger came upon her, a bitter fury, in 
which she was inclined to cry out, not only against man, but 

inst God. The strength of her nature was driven into a 
wild bitterness, the sweet waters became acrid with salt. She 
had been able a moment before to say to Androvsky, almost 
with tenderness, * Now at last you can pray.” Now she was on 
her knees hating him, hating — yes, surely hating — God. It 
was a frightfu] sensation. 

Soul and body felt defiled. She saw Androvsky coming into 
her clean life, seizing her like a prev, rolling her in Sith that 
could never be cleansed. And who had allowed him to do her 
this deadly wrong? God. And she was on her knees to this 
God who had permitted this! She was in the attitude of wor- 
ship. Her whole being rebelled against prayer. It seemed to 
her as if she made a furious physical effort to rise from her 
knees, but as if her body was paralysed and could not obey her 
will. She remained kneeling, therefore, like a woman tied 
down, like a blasphemer bound by cords in the attitude of 
prayer, whose soul was shrieking insults against heaven. 

Presently she remembered that outside Androvsky was pray- 
ing, that ho had meant to join with him in prayer. She had 
contemplated, then, a further, deeper union with him. Was she 
a madwoman? Was she a slave? Was she as one of those 
women of history who, seized in a rape, resigned themselves to 
love and obey their captors? She began to hate herself. And 
still she knelt. Anyone coming in at the tent door would have 
seen a woman apparently entranced in an ecstasy of worship. 

This great love of hers, to what had it brought her? 18 
awakening of her soul, what was its meaning? God had senta 
man to rouse her from sleep that she might look down into 
hell. Again and again, with ceaselesa reiteration, she recalled 
the incidents of her passion in the desert. She thought of the 
night at Arba when Kadra blew out the lamp. That night 
had been to her a night of consecration. Nothing in her 
soul had risen 2 to warn her. No instinct, no woman's in- 
stinct, had stayed her from unwitting sin. The sand-diviner had 
been wiser than she; Count Anteoni more far-eeing; 
priest of Beni-Mora more guided by holinese, by the inner fiame 
that fiickers before the wind that blowa out of the cawerns of 
evil God had blinded her in order that she might had 
brought Androvsky to her in order that her religion, her Catho- 
lie faith, s be made hideous to her for ever. She trembled 
gl! over aa she knelt. Her life had been sad, even tormented. 
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And she had set out upon a pilgrimage to find peace. She had 
been led to Beni-Mora Skatemówbacd her arrival in Africa, 
its spell descending upon her, her sensation of being far off, of 
having left her former life with its sorrows for ever. She 
remembered the entrancing quiet of Count Anteoni's garden, 
how as she entered it she seemed to be entering an earthly Par- 
adise, a place prepared by God for one who was weary as she 
was weary, for one who longed to be renewed as she longed to 
be renewed. And in that Paradise, in the inmost recess of 
it, she had put her hands against Androvskyv's temples and 
given her life, her fate, her heart into his keeping. That was 
why the garden was there, that she might be led to commit this 
frightfu] action in it. Her soul felt phvsically sick. As to 
her body — but just then she scarcelv thought of the body. 
For she was thinking of her soul as of a body, as if it were the 
core of the body blackened, sullied, destroved for ever. She 
was hot with shame, she was hot with a fierv indignation. 
Alwavs, since she was a child, if she were suddenly touched by 
anyone whom she did not love, she had had an inclination to 
strike a blow on the one who touched her. Now it was as if 
an upclean hand had been laid on her soul. And the soul 
quivered with longing to strike back. 

Again she thought of Bem-Mora, of all that had taken place 
there. She realised that during her stay there a crescendo 
of calm had taken place within her, calm of the spirit, a 
erescendo of strength, spiritua| strength, a crescendo of faith 
and of hope. The religion which had almost seemed to be 
slipping from her she had grasped firmly again. Her soul 
had arrived in Beni-Mora an invalid and had become a 
convaleacent. 

It had been reclining wearily, fretfully. In Beni-Mora it 
had stood up, walked, sung as the morning stare sang together. 
But then — why? If this was to be the end — why — why? 

And at this question she paused, as before a great 
that was shut. She went back. She thought again of this 
beautiful crescendo, of this gradual approach to the God from 
whom ehe had been if not entirely separated at any rate set 
a little apart. Could it have been only in order that her 
2: might be the more complete, her downfall the more 
absolute 

And then, she knew not why, she seemed to see in the hands 
that were pressed against her face words written in fire, and to 
read them slowly as a child spelling out a great lesson, with 
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an intense attention, with a labour whose result would be 
eternal recolłection : 

* Love watcheth, and sleeping, slumbereth not. When weary 
it is not tired; when straitened it is not constrained; when 
frightened it is not disturbed; but like a vivid fiame and a 
burning torch it mounteth upwards and securely passeth 
through all. Whosoever loveth knoweth the ery of this 
voice.” 

The cry of this voice! At that moment, in the vast silence of 
the desert, she seemed to hear it. And it was the cry of her 
own voice. It was the cry of the voice of her own soul. 
Startled, she lifted her face from her hands and listened. She 
did not look out at the tent door, but she saw the moonlight 
falling upon the matting that was spread upon the sand within 
the tent, and she repeated, * Love watcheth — Love watcheth 
— Love watcheth,” moving her lips like the child who reads 
with difńculty. "Then came the thought, * I am watching.” 

The passion of persona! anger had died away as sud enly 
as it had come. She felt numb and vet excited. She leaned 
forward and once more laid her face in her hands. 

« Love watcheth — I am watching.” Then a moment — 
then — * God is watching me.” 

She whispered the words over again and again. And the 
numbness began to pasa away. And the anger was dead. 
Alwaya she had felt as if she had been led to Africa for some 
definite end. Did not the freed negroes, far out in the Desert, 
aln their song of the deeper mysteries — * No one but God 

I knows what is in my heart”? And had not she heard it 
spain and again, and each time with a sense of awe? She had 
ways thought that the words were wonderful and beautiful. 
But she had thought that perhape they were not true. She had 
said to Androvsky that he knew what was in her heart, And 
now, in this night, in ita intense stillnesa, close to the man who 
for so long not dared to pray but who now was praying, 
again she thought that they were not quite true. It seemed 

o kalka: ae -a noł kucy what was in her heart, and that 
she was waiting there for God to come and tell ó Woald 


RR silence was long. m. was travelli 


te to a distant world. The tnoon wą ry 
of wind that was p: stole over zz 
woman who 
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almost ere it had risen, and the rigid silence that precedes 
the dawn held the desert in its grasp. And God came to 
Domini in the silence, Allah through Allah's garden that was 
shrouded still in the shadows of night. Once, as she journeved 
through the roaring of the storm, she had listened for the 
voice of the desert. And aa the desert took her its voice had 
spoken to her in a sudden and magica] silence, in a falling of 
the wind. Now, in a more magical silence, the voice of God 
spoke to her. And the voice of the desert and of God were as 
one. As she knelt she heard God telling her what was in her 
heart. It was a strange and passionate revelation. She trem- 
bled as she heard. And sometimes she was inclined to say, 
« lt is not so.” And sometinies she was afraid, afraid of what 
this — all this that was in her heart — would lead her to do. 
For God told her of a strength which she had not known her 
heart possessed, which — so 1t seemed to her — she did not 
wish it to possess, of a strength from which something within 
her shrank, against which something within her protested. 
But God would not be denied. He told her she had this 
strength. He told her that she must use it. He told her 
that she would use it. And she began to understand something 
of the mystery of the purposes of God in relation to her- 
self, and to understand, with it, how closely companioned even 
those who strive after effacement of self are by selfishness — 
how closelv companioned she had been on her African pil- 
grimage. Everything that had happened in Africa she had 
quietly taken to herself, as a a made to her for herself. 
The peace that had descended upon her was balm for her 
soul, and was sent merely for that, to stop the pain she 
suffered from old wounds that she might be comfortably at 


rest. "The crescendo — the beautiful crescendo — of calm, of 


strangih, of faith, of hope which she had, as it were, heard like 


a noble music within her spirit had been the David eęnt to 
lay upon the harp to her Saul, that from her Saul the black 
a of unrest, of despair, might depart. That was what she 
had beliered. She had believed that she had come to Africa 
for herself, and now God, in the silence, was telling her that 
this was not so, that He had brought her to Africa to sacnińce 
herself in the redemption of another. And as she listened — 
listened, with bowed head, and eyee in which tear were gathen- 
EA her clasped banda — 
sha knew that it waa true, sha know God mesnt her te pat 
away ber selóshnene, to rise above it. "Those cagle winge oł. 
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which she had thought — she must spread them. She must 
soar towards the place of the angels, whither good women soar 
in the great moments of their love, borne up <a the winds of 
God. On the minaret of the mosque of Sidi-Zerzour, while 
Androvrsky remained in the dark shadow with a curte, she had 
mounted, with prayer, surely a little way towards God. And 
now God said to her, ** Mount higher, come nearer to ine, bring 
another with vou. That was my purpose in leading you to 
Beni-Mora, in leading you far out into the desert, in leading 
you into the heart of the desert.” : 

She had been led to Africa for a definite end, and now 
she knew what that end was. On the mosque of the minaret 
of Sidi-Zerzour she had surely scen praver travelling, the 
soul of prayer travelling. And she had asked herself — 
«Whither?> She had asked herself where was the halting- 

lace, with at last the pitched tent, the camp fires, and the 
eng, the long repose? And when she came down into the 
court of the mosque and found Androvsky watching the old 
Arab who struck against the mosque und cursed, she had 
wished that Androvsky had mounted with her a little way 
towards God. 

He should mount with her. Always she had longed to see 
him abore her. Could she leare łum below? She knew she 
could not. She understood that God did not mean her to. 
She understood perfectly. And tears streamed from her evea. 
For now there came upon her a full comprehension of her 
love for Androvsky. His revelation had not killed it, as, for 
a moment, in her passionate personal anger, she had been in- 
clined to think. indeed it seemed to her now that, till this 
hour of silence, she had never really lored him, never known 
how to love. Even in the tent at Arba she had not fully loved 
him, perfectly loved him. For the thought of self, the desirea 
of self, the passion of self, had entered into and been mingled 
with her love. But now she loved him perfecty, because she 
loved as God intended her to love. She loved him as God's 
envoy sent to him. 

She was still weeping, but she began to feet calm, as if the 
stillnese of this hour before the dawn entered into her soul. 
She thought of herself now only as a vessel into which God was 
pouring his purpose and his love. 

Just as dawn was breaking, as the frst streak of light stole 
into the east and threw a frail spear of gold upon the sande, 
she was conscious again of a thrill of life within her. of the 
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movement of her unborn child. Then she lifted her head 
from her hand, looking towards the east, and whispered : 

« Give me strength for one more thing — give me strength 
to be silent! ” 

She waited as if for an answer. Then she rose from her 
knees, bathed her face and went out to the tent door to 
Androvsky. 

« Boris! she said. 

He rose from his knees and looked at her, holding the little 
wooden crucifńix in his hand. 

« Domini ? ” he said in an uncertain voice. 

« Put it back into your breast. Keep it for ever, Boris.” 

As if mechanically, and not removing his eyes from her, he 
put the crucifix into his breast. After a moment she spoke 
again, quietly. 

« Boris, you never wished to stay here. You meant to stay 
here for me. let us go away from Amara. Let us go to-day, 
now, in the dawn.” 

« Ua!” he said. 

There was a profound amazement in his voice. 

« Yes,” she answered. 

« Away from Amara — you and I — together? ” 

« Yes, Boris, together.” 

« Where — where can we go?” 

The amazement seemed to deepen in his voice. His eves 
were watchinz her with an almoat fierce intentness. [n a flash 
of insight she realised that, just then, he was wondering about 
her as he had never wondered before, wondering whether she 
was really the woman at whose feet his sin-stricken soul 
had worshipped. Yes, he was asking himself that question. 

« Boris,” she said, * will you leave yourself in my hands? 
We have talked of our future life. We have wondered what 
we should do. Will you let me do as I will, let the future be as 
I choose? * 

In her heart she said * as God chooses.” 

« Yes, Domini,” he answered. * I am in your hands, utterły 
in your hands.” 

« No,” she said. 

Neither of them spoke after that till the sunlight lay above 
the towers and minarets of Amara. Then Domini said: 

« We will go to-day — now.” 

And that morning the camp was struck, and the new 
joarney began — the Journey 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


A SILENCE HAD FALLEN BETWEEN DOMINI AND 
Androvsky which neither seemed able to break. "They rode 
on side by side across the sands towards the north through the 
long day. The towers of A mara faded in the sunshine above 
the white crests of the dunes. The Arab villagee upon their 
little hills disappeared in the quivering gold. New vistas of 
desert opened before them, oases crowded with palms, salt 
lakes and stony ground. "They passed by native towns. They 
saw the negro gardeners laughing among the rills of yellow 
water, or climbing with bare feet the wrinkled tree trunks to 
łop away dead branches. "They heard tiny goatherds pip- 
ing, solitary, in the wastes. Dreams of the mirage rose and 
faded far off on the horizon, rose and faded mystically, leaving 
no trembling trace behind. And they were silent aa the 
mirage, she in her purpose, he in his wonder. And the long 
day waned, and towards evening the camp was pitched and the 
evening mea] prepared. And still they could not speak. 
Sometimes Androvsky watched her, and there was a great 
calm in her face, but there was no rebuke, no smallness of 
anger, no hint of despair. Always he had felt her strength 
of mind and body, but nerer so much as now. Could he 
rest on it? Dared he? He did not know. And the day 
seemed to him to become a dream, and the silence recalled to 
bim the silence of the monastery in which he had worshipped 
God before the stranger came. He thought that in this sila» 
he ought to feel that she was deliberately raising barriers be- 
tween them, but — it was strange — he could not feel this. 
In her silence there was no bitterness. When is there bitter- 
nesa in st ?. He rode on and on beside her, and his sense 
of a dream deepened, helped by the influence of the desert. 
Where were they going? He did not know. What was her 
pturpose? He could not tell. But be felt that she had a pur- 
, that her mind was resólved. Now gnd then, tearing 
1f with an effort from the dream, he asked himself what 
it could be. What could be in store for him, for them, after 
the thing he had told? What could be their mutnal life? 
Must it not be for ever at an end? Was it not shattered? 
Wna it not dust, like the dust of the desert that rose round 
their horses” feet? The silence did not tell him, and again 
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he ceased from wondering and the dream closed round him. 
Were they not travelling in a mirage, mirage people, unreal, 
phantom-like, who would presently fade away into the spaces 
of the sun? The sand muffled the tread of the horses” feet. 
The desert understood their silence, clothed it in a silence 
more vast and more impenetrable. And Androvsky had made 
his effort. He had spoken the truth at last. He could do no 
more. He was incapable of any further action. As Domini 
felt herself to be in the hands of God, he felt himself to be in 
the hands of this woman who had received his confession with 
this wonderfu] calm, who was leading him he knew not whither 
in this wonderful silence. 

When the camp was pitched, however. he noticed something 
that caught him sharpły away from the dreamlike, unreal feel- 
ing, set him face to face with fact that was cold as steel. 
Always till now the dressing-tent had been pitched beside their 
sleeping-tent, with the fiap of the entrance removed so that the 
two tenta communicated. To-night it stood apart, near the 
aleeping-tent, and in it was placed one of the small camp beds. 
Androrsky was alone when he saw this. On reaching the halt- 
ing-place he had walked a little wav into the desert. When 
he returned he found this change. It told him something of 
what was passing in Domini's mind, and it marked the trans- 
formation of their mutual life. As he gazed at the two tents 
he felt stricken, vet he felt a curious sense of something that 
waa like — waa it not like — relief? It was as if his body had 
received a frightful blow and on his soul a saint's hand had 
been gently laid, as if something fell about him in ruins, and 
at the same time a building which he loved, and which for a 
moment he had thought tottemng, stood firm before him 
founded upon rock. He was a man capable of a passionate 
belief, despite his sin, and he had always had a passionate be- 
lief in Domini's religion. That mornng, when she came out 
to him in the sand, a momentary doubt had assailed him. He 
had known the thought, * Does she lore me still — does she 
love me more than she loves God, more than she loves his dic- 
tates manifested in the Catholie religion?” When she said 
that word * together ” that had been his thought. Now, as he 
looked at the two tents, a white light seemed to fall upon 
Domini's character, and in this white light stood the ruin and 
the house that was founded upon a rock. He was torn by con- 

sensations of despair and triumph. She was what he 
had believed. That made the triumph. But since she was that 
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where was his future with her? "The monk and the man who 
had filed from the monastery stood up within him to do battle. 
The monk knew triumph, but the man was in torment. 

Presentlv, as Androvsky looked at the two tents, the monk 
in him seemed to die a new death, the man who had left the 
monastery to know a new resurrection. lłe was scized by a 
furious desire to go backward 1n time, to go backward but a few 
hours, to the moment when Domini did not know what now she 
knew. Hle cursed himself for what he had done. At last he 
had been able to pray. Yes, but what was prayer now, what 
was prayer to the man who looked at the two tente and under- 
stood what they neant? He moved away and began to walk 
up and down near to the two tents. He did not know where 
Domini was. Ata little distance he saw the serrants busy 
preparing the erening meal. Smoke rose up before the cook's 
tent, curling away stealthily among a group of palm trees, 
beneath which some Arab boys were huddled, staring with wide 
eves at the unusual sight of travellers. "They came from a tiny 
village at a short distance off, half hidden among palm gardena. 
The camels were feeding. A mule was rolling voluptuously in 
the sand. At a welł a shepherd was watering his flocks, 
which crowded about him baaing expectantly. "The air seemed 
to breathe out a subtle aroma of peace and of liberty. And thie 
apparent presence of peace, this vision of the calm of others, 
human beings and animals, added to the torture of Androvsky. 
As he walked to and fro he felt as if he were being devoured 
bv his passions, as if he were losing the last vestiges of aelf- 
control. Never in the monastery, never eren in the night when 
he left it, had he been tormented like this. For now he had a 
terrible companion whom, at that time. he had not known. 
Memory walked with him before the tenta, the memory of 
his body, recalling and calling for the past. 

He had destroyed that past himself. But for him it might 
have been also the present, the future. It might have lasted for 
veara, at till death took him or Domini. Why not? He 
had only to keep silence, to insist on remaining in the desert, 
fer from the busy ways of men. They GA have lived as 
certain others lived, who loved the free, the solitary life, in an 
oasis of their own, tending their gardens of palms. Life would 
have gone like a sunlit dream. And death?” At that thought 
he shuddered. Death — what would that have been to him? 
What would it be now when it came? He put the t 
from him with force, as a man thrusts away from him 
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filthy hand of a clamouring stranger assailing him in the 
street. 

This evening he had no time to think of death. Life was 
enough, life with this terror which he had deliberately placed 
in it. 

He thought of himself as a madman for having spoken to 
Domini. He curaed himself as a madman. For he knew, 
although he strove furiously not to know, how irrevocable was 
his act, in consequence of the great strength of her nature. 
He knew that though she had been to him a woman of fire she 
might be to hiin a woman of iron —evren to him whom she 
loved. 

How she had loved him! 

He walked faster before tle tenta, to and fro. 

How she had loved hin! How she loved him still, at this 
moment after she knew what he was, what he had done to her. 
He had no doubt of her love as he walked there. He felt it, 
like a tender hand upon him. But that hand was infierible 
too. In ita softness there was firmness — firmness that would 
never yield to any strength in him. 

Those two tenta told him the story of her strength. As he 
looked at them he waa looking into her soul. And her soul was 
in direct conflict with his. That was what he felt. She had 
S. she had made up her mind. Quietly, silently she had 
acted. By that action, without a word, she had spoken to him. 
told him a tremendous thing. And the man — the passionate 
man who had left the monastery — loose in him now was 
afiame with an impotent desire that was like a heat of fury 

inst her, while the monk. hidden far down in him, was 
secretly worshipping her clcanliness of spirit. 

But the man who had left the monastery was in the ascendant 
in him, and at last drove him to a determination that the monk 
secretly knew to be utterły vain. He made up his mind to enter 
into conflict with Domini's strength. He felt that he must, 
that he could not quietly, withont a word, accept this sudden 
new life of separation symbolised for him by the two tenta 
standing a 

He s still. In the distance, under the palms, he saw 
Batouch laughing with Ouardi. Near them Ali was reposin 
" a mat, moving a from > to a. smiling with half- 

ut, vacant eyes, and singing a languid song. 

This music maddened ima. - 

« Batouch |!” he called out sharply. * Batouch!” 
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Batouch stopped laughing, glanced round, theh came to- 
wards him with a large pace, swinging from his hipe. 

« Monsieur? ” 

« Batouch!” Androvsky said. 

But he could not go on. He could not say anything about 
the two tents to a servant. 

« Where — where is Madame? ” he said almost stammering. 

« Qut there, Monsieur." 

With a sweeping arm the poet pointed towards a hump of 
sand crowned by a few palms. Domini was sitting there, sur- 
rounded bv Arab children, to whom she was giving sweets out 
of a box. As Androvsky saw her the anger in him burnt up 
more fiercelv. This action of Domini', simple, natural thoug 
it was, seemed to him in his present condition cruelly heartlesa. 
He thought of her giving the order about the tents and then 
going calmiy to play with these children, while he — while 
he 








« You can go, Batouch,” he said. ' Go away.” 
The poet stared at him with u superb surprise, then moved 
z: towarda Ouardi, holding his burnous with his large 
ands. | 
Androvsky looked again at the two tenta as a man Jooks at 
two enemies. Then, walking quickly, he went towards the 
hump of sand. As he approached it Domini had her side face 
turned towards him. She did not see him. The little Arabs 
were dancing round her on their naked feet, laugbing, show- 
ing their white teeth and opening their mouths wide Mr the 
sugar-plums — gaiety incarnate. Androvsky gazed aż the 
woman who was causing this childish joy, and he saw a pro- 
found sadness. Never had he seen Domini's face look like this. 
It was always white, but now its whiteness was like a whitenese 
of marble. She moved her head, turning to feed one ot the 
little gapinp mouths, and he saw her eyes, tearless, but.sad- 
der than if they had been full of tears. She was | 
at these children as a mother looks at her children who are 
fatherlees. He did not — how could he? — understand the 
look, but it went to his heart. He stopped, watching. One of 
the children saw him, shrieked, nted. Domini glanced 
round. As she saw him she smiled, threw the last ums 
and came towards him. * Do you want me? ” she said, coming 
up to him. 
His lipe trembled. 
* Yea,” he said, * I want you.” 
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Something in his voice seemed to startle her, but she said 
nothing more, only stood looking at him. The children, who 
had followed her, crowded round them, touching their clothes 
curiously. 

«Send them away,” he said. 

She made the children go, pushing them gently, pointing to 
the village, and showing the empty box to them. Reluctantlv 
at last they went towards the villlage, turning their heads to 
stare at her till they were a long wav off, then holding up their 
skirts and racing for the houses. 

< Domini — Domini,” he said. * You can — you can play 
with children — to-dav." 

« I wanted to feel I could give a httle happiness to-dav,” she 
answered — * even to-dav.” 

» To-day when — when to me— to me —you are giving 


But before her steady gaze all the words he had meant to 
sav, all the words of furious protest, died on his lips. 

«To me — to me " he repeated. 

Then he was silent. 

« Boris,” she said, * I want to give vou one thing, the thing 
that ym have lost. 1 want to give vou back peace.” 

«You Derer can.” 

«I must try. Even if I cannot I shall know that I have 
tried.” 

« You are giving me — vou are giving me not peace, but a 
sword.” he said. 

She understood that he had seen the two tente. 

« Sometimes a sword can give peace.” 

« The peace of death.” 

« Boris — my dear one — there are many kinds of deaths. 

to trust me. Jucave me to act as I must act. Let me try 

to ided — only let me try.” 

Fę did not say another word. 

That night they slept apart for the firet time since their 





« Domini, where are you taking me? Where are we going? * 
The camp was struck once more and they were ridi 
through the desert. Domini hesitated to answer his question. 

Jt had been put with a sort of terror. 
«(TI know nothing,” he continued. "I am in your hands 
like a child. It cannot be always so. I must know, I must 
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understand. What is our life to be? What is our future? A 
man cannot —— * 

He paused. Then he said: 

« I feel that you have come to some resolve. I feel it per- 
petually. It is as if you were in light and I in darknes, you 
in knowledge and I in ignorance. You — you must tell me. I 
have told you all now. You must tell me.” 

But she hesitated. 

« Not now,” she answered. * Not yet.” 

« We are to journey on day by day like this, and I am not 
to know where we are going! I cannot, Domini — I will not.” 

* Boris, I shall tell you.” 

«When? " 

< Will yvou trust ine, Boris, completely? Can you?” 

* How?" 

* Boris, I have praved so much for vou that at last I feel tbat 
I can act for vou. Don't think me presumptuous. If you 
could see into my heart vou would see that — indeed, I don't 
think it would be possible to feel more humble than I do in 
regard to you.” 

* Humble — you, Domini! You can feel humble when you 
think of me, when you are with me.” 

« Yes. You have suffered so terribly. God haa led you. I 
feel that He has been — oh, I don't know how to say it quite 
naturally, quite as I feel it — that He has been more intent on 
you than on anyone I have ever known. I feel that his mean- 
ing in regard to You is intense, Boris, as if he would not let 
you go.” 

« He let me go when I left the monastery.” 

« Does one never return?” 

Again the sensation almost of terror assailed him. He felt as 
if he were fghting in darkness something that he could not see. 

* Return! ” he said. * What do you mean?” 

She saw the cxpression of almost angry fear in his face. 
It warned her not to give the reins to her natural impulse, 
which was always towards a great franknesa. 

« Boris, you fed from God, but do you not think it ible 
that you could ever return to Him? Have ybu mot the 
first step? Have you not prayed? ” 

His face changed, grew dightiy calmer. 

«You told me I could pray,” he answered, almost like a 
child. * Otherwise I — I skoda not have dared to. I should 
have felt that I wa insulting God.” 
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<'If you trusted me in such a thing, can you not trust me 
now ? 

« But ”—he Baid uneasily — * but this is different, a 
worldly matter, a matter of daily life. I shall have to know.” 

46 Yea.” 

« Then why should I not know now? At any moment I 
could ask Batouch.” 

« Batouch only knows from day to day. I have a map of the 
desert. I got it before we left Beni-Mora.” 

Something — perhaps a very slight hesitation in her voice 
just before she said the last words — startled him. He turned 
on his horse and looked at her hard. 

« Domini,” he said, '*are we — we are not going back to 
Beni Mora? ” 

«1 will tel] you to-night,” she replied in a low voice. * Let 
me tell you to-night.” 

He said no more, but he gazed at her for a long time as if 
striving passionately to read her thoughts. But he could not. 
Her white face was calm, and she rode looking straight before 
her, as one that looked towards some distant goal to which all 
her soul was journeying with her body. "There was something 
mysticał in her face, in that straight, far-seeing glance, that 
surely pierced bevond the blue horizon line and reached a far- 
off world. What world? He asked himself the question, but 
no answer came, and he dropped his eves. A new and horrible 
sadness came to him, a new sensation of separation from 
Domini. She had set their bodies apart, and he had yielded. 
Now, was she not setting something else apart? For, in 
spite of all, in spite of his treacherous existence with her, 
he had so deeply and entirely loved her that he had some- 
times felt, dared to feel, that in their passion in the desert 
their souls had been fused together. His was black — he 
knew it-—and here was white. But had not the fire and 
the depth of their love conquered all differences, made even 
their souls one as their bodies had been one? And now 
wag she not silently, subtły, withdrawing her soul from 
his? A sensation of acute despair swept over him, of utter 


impotence. 
Domini ! ” he said, * Domini! * 
«Yes, she answered. 
And this time she withdrew her eyes from the blue distance 
and looked at him. 
« Domini, you must trust me.” 
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He was thinking of the two tents set the one apart from the 
other. 

« Domini, I *ve borne a in silence. | haven't 
spoken. I wanted to speak. I tried — but I did not. I bore 
my punishment — you don't know, you'll nerer know what 
I felt last — last night — when — I've borne that. But 
there *s one thing I can't bear. Ive lived a lie with you. zj 
love for you overcame me. 1 fell. I have told you that I fell. 
Don't — don't because of that — don't take away your heart 
from me entirely. Domini — Domini — don't do that.” 

She heard a sound of despair in his rolce. 

« Qh, Boris,” she said, * if you knew! "There was only one 
moment when I fancied my heart was leaviug you. It passed 
almoet before it came, and now = 

* But,” he interrupted, ** do you know — do vou know that 
since — since I spoke, since I told you, vou 've — you *ve never 
touched me? ” 

« Yes, I know it,” she replied quietly. 

Something told him to be silent then. Something told him 
to wait till the night came and the camp was pitched once 
more. 

They rested at noon for several hours, as it was impossible 
to travel in the heat of the dav. The camp started an hour 
before they did. Only Batouch remained behind to show them 
the way to Ain-la-Hammam, where they would pass the follow= 
ing night. When Batouch brought the horses he said: 

« Docs Madame know the meaning of Ain-la-Hammam?” 

« No,” said Domini. * What is it?” 

« Source des tourterelles,” replied Batouch. *I was there 
once with an English traveller.” 

« Source des tourterelles,” repeated Domini. * Is it beauti- 
ful, Batouch? It sounds as if 1t ought to be beautiful.” 

She scarcely knew why, but she had a longing that Ain- 
la-Hammam might be tender, calm, a place to soothe the spirit, 
a place in which Androvsky might be infiuenced to listen to 
what she had to tell him without revolt, without ir. 
Once he had spoken about the influence of place, about risi 
superior to it. But ahe believed in it, and she waited, almos 
AR OOBY, for the reply of Batouch. As usual it wae enig- 
ACC. 

O ANY « Madame will see. But 
«Yea? " 
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«'The Englishman was ravished. *This, he said to me, 
*<tbis, Batouch, is a little Paradise!” And there was no moon 
then. To-night there will be a moon.” 

« Paradise!” exclaimed Androvsky. 

He sprang upon his horse and pulled up the reins. Domini 
said no more. They had started late. It was night when they 
reached Ain-la-Hammam. As they drew near Domini looked 
before her eagerly through the pale gloom that hung over the 
sand. She saw no village, only a very small grove of palms and 
near it the outline of a bordj. "The place was set in a cup of 
the Sahara. AII around it rose low hummocke of sand. On 
two or three of them were isolated clumps of palms. Here the 
eyes roamed over no vast distances. There was little suggestion 
of space. She drew up her horse on one of the hummocks 
and gazed down. She heard doves murmuring in their soft 
voices among the trees. The tents were pitched near the 
bordj. 

«What does Madame think?” asked Batouch. ** Does 
Madame agree with the Englishman? ” 

« It is a strange little place,” she answered. 

She listened to the voices of the doves. A dog barked by 
the bordj. 

* It is almost like a hiding-place,/" she added. 

Androvsky said nothing, but be, too, was gazing intently at 
the trees below them, he, too, was listening to the voices of the 
doves. After a moment he looked at her. 

« Domini,” he whispered. * Here — won't you — won't you 
let me touch your hand again here?” 

« Come, Boris,” she answered. *' It is late.” 

They rode down into Ain-la-Hammam. 

The tents had all been pitched near together on the south of 
the bordj, and separated by it from the tiny oasis. Opposite to 
them was a Cafć Maure of the humbleat kind, a hovel of baked 
earth and brushwood, with earthen divans and a coffee niche. 
Before this was squatting a group of five dirty desert men, 
the sole inhabitanta of Ain-la-Hammam. Just before dinner 
Domini gave an order to Batouch, and, while they were dining, 
Androvsky noticed that their people were busy unpegging the 
two sleeping tente. 

«What are they doing?” he said to Domini, uneasily. In 
his present condition everything roused in him anxiety. In 
every unusua] action he discerned the beginning of some trag- 
edy which zaight affect his life, 
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«I told Batouch to put our tents on the other side of the 
bordj,” she answered. 

« Yes. But why?” 

« I thought that to-night it would be better if we were a little 
more alone than we are here, just opposite to that Cafó Maure, 
and with the servanta. And on the other side there are the 
palms and the water. And the dovres were talking there as we 
rode in. When we have finished dinaer we can go and sit 
there and be quiet.” 

« Together,” he said. 

An eager light had come into his eyee. He leaned forward 
towards her over the little table and stretched out his hand. 

« Yes, together,” she said. 

But she did not take his hand. 

« Domini!” he said, still keeping his hand on the table, 
« Domini! ” 

An expression, that was like an expreesion of agony, flitted 
over her face and died away, leaving it calm. 

« Let us finish,” she said quietly. *' Look, they have taken 
the tents! In a moment we can go.” 

The doves were silent. The night was very still in this nest 
of the Sahara. Ouardi brought them coffee, and Batouch came 
to say that the tenta were ready. 

« We shall want nothing more to-night, Batouch,* Domini 
said. * Don't disturb us. 

Batouch glanced towards the Cafó Maure. A red light 
gleamed through its low doorway. One or two Arabs were mov- 
ing within. Some of the camp attendants had joined the squat- 
ting men without. A noise of busy voices reached the tente. 

* To-night, Madame,” Batouch said proudly, * I am going to 
tell stories from the Thousand and One Nights. I am going 
to tell the story of the young Prince of the Indies, and the story 
of Ganem, the Slave of Love. It is not often that in Ain-la- 
Hammam a poet — ” 

* No, indeed. Go to them, Batouch. They must be ime 
patient for you.” 

Batouch smiled broadly. . 

« Madame begins to understand the Arabe,” he rejoined. 
« Madame will soon be as the Araba.” 

« Go, Batouch. Look — they are longing for you.” 

She połnted to the desert men, who were gesticulating and 
gazing towards the tents. 

« Itis better so, Madame,” he answored. * They know that 
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I am here only for one night, and they are eager as the h 
jacka] is eager for food among the yellow dunes of the sand.” 

He threw his burnous over his shoulder and moved away 
smiling, and murmuring in a luscious voice the first words of 
Ganem, the Slave of love. 

« Let us go now, Boris,” Domini said. 

He got up at once from the table, and they walked together 
round the bordj. 

On its further side there was no sign of life. No traveller 
was resting there that night, and the big door that led into the 
inner court was closed and barred. "The guardian had gone to 
join the Arabs at the Cafe Maure. Between the shadow cast 
by the bordj and the shadow cast by the palm trees stood the 
two tents on a patch of sand. "The oasis was enclosed in a łow 
earth wall, along the top of which was a ragged edging of 
brushwood. [In this wall were several gaps. Through one, 
opposite to the tents, was visible a shallow pool of still water 
by which talł reeds were growing. They stood up like speare, 
absolutely motionless. A frog was piping from some hidden 

lace, giving forth a clear flute-like note that suggested glaae. 

t reminded Domini of her ride into the desert at Beni-Mora 
to see the moon rise. On that night Androvsky had told her 
that he was going away. That had been the night of his 
tremendous struggle with himself. When he had spoken she 
had felt a sensation as if everything that supported her in the 
atmosphere of life and of happiness had foundered. And now 
— now she was going to speak to him — to tell him — what 
was she going to tell him? How much could she, dared she, 
tell him? She prayed silently to be given strength. 

In the clear sky the young moon hung. Beneath it, to the 
left, was one star like an attendant, the star of Venus. The 
faint usht of the moon fell upon the water of the pool. Un- 
ceasingly the frog uttered its nocturne. 

Domini stood for a moment looking at the water listening. 
Then she glanced up at the moon and the solitary star. An- 
drovsky stood by her. | 

« Shall we — let us sit on the wall, where the gap is,” she 
said. " The water is beautiful, beautiful with that light on it, 
and the palms — palms are always beautiful, especially at 
night. I shall never love any other trees as I love pałm trees.” 

8 a pry kę ś " 

ey sat down on the wall. At first id not speak an 
more. The stlllnee 6? the water, the ollinam Gf ryeda and 
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palma, was against speech. And the little flute-like note that 
came to them again and again at regular intervals was like a 
icał measuring of the silence of the night in the deeert. 

At last Domini sad, in a low voice: 

<< I heard that note on the night when I rode out of Beni- 
Mora to see the moon rise in the desert. Boris, you remember 
that night?” 

« Yes, he answered. 

He was gazing at the pool, with his face partly averted from 
her, one hand on the wall, the other resting on his knee. 

« You were brave that night, Boris,” she said. 

4<[-—-I wished to be — I tried to be. And if I had been 


»» 


| monotonna 


He stopped, then went on: 

< If I had been, Domini, really brave, if I had done what I 
meant to do that night, what would our lives have been 
to-day ? ” 

« I dont know. We mustn't think of that to-night. We 
must think of the future. Boris, there s no life, no real life 
without brarery. No man or woman is worthy of living who is 
not brave.” 

He said nothing. 

« Boris, let us — you and I — be worthy of living to-night 
— and in the future.” 

« Give me vour hand then,” he answered. * Give it me, 
Domini.” 

But she did not give it to him. Instead she went on, speak- 
ing a little more rapidly: 

* Boris, don't rely too much on my strength. I am only a 
woman, and I have to struggle. I have had to struggle more 
than perhape you will ever know. You must not make — make 
thinge impoesible for me. I am trying — very hard — to — 
I*m— you must not touch me to-night, Boris.” 

She fre a little farther away from him. A faint breath of 
air made the leaves of the palm trees rustle slightly, made the 
reeds move for an instant by the pool. He laid his hand agai 
on the wall from which he had lifted it. "There wasa pleading 
sound in her voice which made him feel as if it were speaking 
close against his heart. 

«I said I would tell you to-night where we are going.” 

«Tell me now.” 

'« We are going back to Beni-Mora. We are not very far off 
from Beni-Mora to-night — not very far.” 
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« We are going to Beni-Mora |! ” he repeated in a dull voice. 
6 We are aji >> 

He sat up on the wali, looking straight into her face. 

«Why? ” he said. His voice was sharp now, sharp with 
fear. 

« Boris, do you want to be at peace, not with me, but with 
God? Do you want to get rid of your burden of misery, which 
increases — I know it — day by day?” 

« How can I?” he said hopelessly. 

<« [s n't expiation the only way? [I think it is.” 

« Expiation! How —how can — 1 can never expiate my 
sin.” 
« There 's no sin that cannot be expiated. God is n't merci- 
lesa. Come back with me to Beni-Mora. That little church 
— where you married me — come back to it with me. You 
could not confesa to the — to Father Beret. I feel as if I 
knew why. Where vou married me you will — you must — 
make your confession.” 

«'To the priest who — to Father Roubier!” 

There was fierce protest in his voice. 

« It does not matter who is the priest who will receive your 
confession. Only make it there — make it in the church at 
Beni-Mora where you married me.” 

« That was your purpose! That is where you are taking me! 
I can't go, I won't! Domini, think what you are doing! You 
are asking too much s 

« I feel that God is asking that of you. Don't refuse Him.” 

« I cannot go — at Beni-Mora where we — where everything 
will remind us ż 

< Ah, don't you think I shall feel it too? Don't you think 
I shall suffer? ” 

He felt horribly ashamed when she said that, bowed down 
with an overwhelming weight of shame. 

« But our lives ” — he stammered — * but — if I go—after- 
wards — if I make my confession — afterwarda — afterwards ? ” 

<« [s n't it enough to think of that one thing? Is n't it better 
to put everything else, every other thought, away? It seems so 
clear to me that we should go to Beni-Mora. I feel as if [ had 
been told — as a child is told to do something by its father.” 

She looked up into the clear sky. 

«I am sure I have been told,” she added. * I know I have.” 

There was a long silence between them. Androvsky felt that 
he did not dare to break jt. Something in Domini's face and 
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voice cast out from him the instinet of revolt, of protest. He 
began to feel exhausted, without power, like a sick man who is 
being carried by bearers in a litter, and who looks at the land- 
scape through which he is passing with listless eyes, and who 
scarcely has the force to care whither he is being borne. 

<< Domini,” he said at last, and his voice sounded very tired, 
« if you say I must go to Beni-Mora I will go. I have done you 
a great wrong and — and —— " 

« Don't think of me any more,” she said. * Think — think 
as I do— of —of What am I? I have loved you, I 
shall alwavs love you, but I am as you are, here for a little 
while, elsewhere for all eternity. You told him — that man in 
the monastery — that we are shadows set in a world of 
shadows.” 

« That was a lie,” he interrupted, and the weariness had gone 
out of his voice. * When I said that I had never loved, I had 
nerer loved yon.” 

< Or was it a half-truth? Are n't we, perhape, shadow now 
in comparison to what we shall be? Is n't this worłd, even this 
— this desert, this pool with the light on it, this silence of the 
night around us — isn't all this a shadow in comparison to 
the world where we are going, you and I? Boris, I think if 
we are brave now we shall be together in that world. But if we 
are cowards now, I think, I am sure, that in that world — the 
real worłd — we sha!| be separated for ever. You and I, what- 
ever we may be, whaterer we may have done, at least are one 

ing — we are belierers. We don't think this is all. [( we 
did it would be different. But we can't change the truth that 
is in our souls, and as we can't change it we must live by i 
we must act by it. We can't do anything else. [I can't — an 
you? Don't you feel, don't you know, that you can't?” 

* To-night,” he said, * I feel that I know nothing — nothing 
except that I am suffering.” 

voice broke on the last words. Tears were shining in 
his y Aalen a long silence he said: 

* ini, take me where you will. If it is to Beni-Mora I 
will go. But — but — afterwards? ” 

« Afterwards —— ” she saśd. 

Then she stopped. 

The little note of the frog sonnded aęgky ty. sajhtdw 
still water among the reeds. The moon was higher in the 


"KU, out let us think of ofterwarda, Boria,” she said aut length. 
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« That song we have heard together, that song we love — ' No 
one but and I knows what is in my heart. I hear it now 
so often, always almost. It seems to gather meaning, it seems 
to — God knows what is in your heart and mine. He will 
take care of the — afterwards. Perhaps in our hearta already 
He has put a secret knowledge of the end.” 

«Has He— has He put it— that knowledge — into 
yours? ” 

« Hush!” she said. 

They spoke no more that night. 








CHAPTER XXIX 





TE CARAVAN OF DOMINI AND ANDROVSKY 

was leaving Arba. Already the tents and the attendants, 
with the camels and the mules, were winding slowly along the 
plain through the scrub in the direction of the mountains and 
the dark shadow which indicated the oasis of Beni-Mora. 
Batouch was with them. Domini and Androvsky were going to 
be alone on this last stage of their desert journey. They fad 
mounted their horses before the great door of the bordj, said 
good-bye to the Sheikh of Arba, scattered some money among 
the ragged Arabs gathered to watch them go, and cast one 
last look behind them. 

In that mutual, instinetive look back they were both bidding 
a silent farewell to the desert, that had sheltered their passion, 
surely taken part in the joy of their love, watched the sorrow 
and the terror grow in it to the climax at Amara, and was now 
whispering to them a faint and mysterious farewell. 

To Domini the desert had always been as a t and signi- 
ficant personality, a personality that had called her persistently 
to come to it. Now, as she turned on her horse, she felt as if it 
were calling her no longer, as if ita mission to her were ac- 
complished, as if ita voice had sunk into a deep and breathless 
silence. She wondered if Androvsky felt this too, but she did 
not ask him. His face was pale and severe. His eyea stared 
into the distance. His hands lay on his horse's neck like tired 
things with no more power to go? and hold. His lips were 
slightiy parted, and she heard the sound of his breath coming 


ing like the breath of a man who is st . This 
ZSEE" 
30 
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« Come, zaklęci she said, and ad voice held none of the 
jonate regret that was in her heart, * we mustn't linger, 
ot it will be night before we reach Beni-Mora.” 

« Let it be night,” he said. *'' Dark night!” 

"The horses moved slowly on, descending the hill on which 
stood the bordj. 

« Dark — dark night! " he said again. 

She said nothing. They rode into the plain. When they 
were there he said: 

« Domini, do you understand — do you realise? ” 

« What, Boris? ” she asked quietly. 

« AI] that we are leaving to-day? ” 

« Yes, I understand." 

« Are we — are we leaving it for ever? ” 

« We must not think of that.” 

« How can we help it? What else can we think of? Om 
one govern the mind? ” 

« Surely, if we can govern the heart.” 

« Sometimes,” he said, * sometimes I wonder —— ” 

He looked at her. Nomething in her face made it impoaai- 
błe for him to go on, to say what he had been going to sny. 
But she understood the unfinished sentence. 

« If you can wonder, Boris,” she said, * you don't know me, 
you don't know me at all! ” 

« Domini,” he said, "I don't wonder. But sometimes I 
understand your strength, and sometimes it seems to me 
acarcely human, scarcely the strength of a woman.” 

She lifted her whip and pointed to the dark shadow far 
awny. 

«7 can just see the tower,” she said. * Can't you?” 

« I will not look,” he said. * I cannot. If you can, you are 
ada Że ae I. When I remember that it was on that tower 
: spoke to me — oh, Domini, if we could only go back ! 
Ry in our power. We have only to draw a rein and — 


««T look at the tower,” she said, *as once I looked at the 
desert. It calls us, the shadow of the palm trees calls us, as 
once the desert did.” 

zeza Can yoa listen 
to it 

« [ have been listening to it'erer since we left Amara, Wes, 
Ro Ra 2) 707 > 
voice af the desert. Don't gen feel that?” 
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« If I do it is because you tell me to feel it; you tell me that 
I must feel it.” 

His words seemed to hurt her. An expression of pain came 
into her face. 

« Boris,” she said, * don't make me regret too terribly that 
I ever came into your life. When you speak like that I feel 
almost as if you were putting me in the place of —of — I 
feel as if you were depending upon me for everything that you 
are doing, as if you were letting your own will fali asleep. 
The desert bringe dreams. I know that. But we, you and I, 
we must not dream any more.” 

'* A dream, you call it — the life we have lived together, our 
desert life? ” 

« Boris, I only mean that we must live strongły now, act 
strongly now, that we must be brave. I have always felt that 
there was strength in you.” 

« Strength ! ” he aaid bitterly. 

« Yes. Otherwise I could never have loved you. Don't ever 
RA to me that I was utterły wrong. I can bear a great deal. 

ut that — I don't feel as if I could bear that.” 

After a moment he answered : 

«I will try to give you nothing more to bear for me.” 

And he lifted his eyes and fired them upon the tower with a 
sort of stern intentness, as a man looks at something cruel, 
terrible. 

She saw him do thie. 

« Let us ride quicker,” she said. * To-night we must be in 
Beni-Mora.” 

He said nothing, but he touched his horse with his heel. 
His eyes were always fixed upon the tower, as if they feared to 
look at the desert any more. She understood that when he 
had said * I will try to give you nothing more to bear for me,” 
he had not spoken idly. He had waked up from the egoism of 
his despair. He had been able to see more clearly into her 
heart, to feel more rightly what she was feeling than he had 
before. As she watched him watching the tower, she had a sen- 
sation that a bond, a new bond between them, was chaining them 
together in a new way. Was it not a bond that would be strong 
and lasting, that the future, whatever it held, would not be able 
to break? Ties, sacred ties, that had bound them together 
might, must, be snzpped asunder. And the end was not yet. 
She saw, as she at the darknese of the palme of Beni- 


Mora, a greater approaching, deeper than any dark- 
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ness of palms, than any darkness of night. But now she saw 
also a ray of light in the gloom, the light of the dawning 
strength, the dawning unselfishness in Androvsky. And she 
resolved to fix her eyes upon it as he fixed his eyes upon the 
tower. 

Just after sunset thev rode into Beni-Mora in advance of 
the camp, which they had passed upon their way. To the right 
were the trees of Count Anteoni's garden. Domini felt them, 
but she did not look towards them. Nor did Androvsky. "They 
kept their eyes fired upon the distance of the white road. Oni 
when they reached the great hotel, now closed and dese 
did she glance away. She could not pass the tower without 
seeing it. But she saw it through a mist of tears, and her hands 
trembled upon the reins they held. For a moment she felt that 
she must break down, that she had no more strength left in 
her. But they came to the statue of the Cardinal holding the 
double crosa towards the desert like a weapon. And she looked 
at it and saw the Christ. 

« Borisa,” she whispered, * there is the Christ, Let us think 
only of that to-night.” 

She saw him look at it steadily. 

« You remember,” she said, * at the bottom of the avenue of 
cypresees — at El-Largani — Factus obediens usque ad mortem 
Crucis? " 

« Yes, Domini.” 

« We can be obedient too. Let us be obedient too.” 

When she said that, and looked at him, Androvsky felt as if 
he were on his knees before her, as he was upon his knees in the 
garden when he could not go away. But he felt, too, that then, 
though he had loved her, he had not known how to love her, 
how to love anyone. She had taught him now. The lesson 
sank into his heart like a sword and like balm. It waa as if he 
were slain and healed by the same stroke. 

That night, as Domini lay in the lonely room in the h 
with the French windows open to the verandah, she h 
the church clock chime the hour and the distant sound of 
the African hautboy in the street of the dancers, she 
heard again the two voices. The bautboy was barbarous 
and provocative, but she thonght that it was no more shrill 
with a persistent triumph. Presently the church bell chimed 
_ Was it the bell of the church of Beni-Mora, or the bell of the 
chapel of El-Largani? Or was it not rather the voice oś the 
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great religion to which she belonged, to which Androvsky 
was ing ? 


When it ceased she whispered to herself, * Factus obediens 
usque ad mortem Crucis.” And with these words upon her 
lips towards dawn she fell asleep. They had dined up stairs 
in the little room that had formerly been Domini's salon, and 
had not seen Father Roubier, who always came to the hotel 
to take his evening meal. In the morning, after they had 
breakfasted, Androvsky said: 

« Domini, I will go. I will go now.” 

He got up and stood by her, looking down at her. ln his 
face there was a sort of sternness, a set expression. 

« Toe Father Roubier, Boris? ” she said. 

« Yes. Before I go wont you —won't you give me your 
hand? ” 

She understood all the agony of spirit he was enduring, all 
the shame against which he was fighting. She one” to spring 
up, to take him in her arms, to comfort him as only the woman 
he loves and who loves him can comfort a man, without words, 
by the pressure of her arms, the pressure of her lips, the beating 
of her heart against his heart. She longed to do this so ar- 
dently that she moved restlessly, looking up at him with a light 
in her eyes that he had never seen in them before, not even 
when they watched the fire dying down at Arba. But she did 
not lift her hand to hie. 

« Boris,” she said, * go. God will be with vou.” 

After a moment she added: 

« And all my heart.” 

He stood, as if waiting, a long time. She had ceased from 
moving and had withdrawn her eyes from his. In his soul a 
voice was saying, "If she does not touch you now she will 
never touch you again.” And he waited. He could not help 
waiting. 

« Boris,” she whispered, * good-bye.” 

« Good-bye? * he said. 

« Qome to me — afterwards. Come to me in the garden. 
I shall be there where we— I shall be there waiting for 

u. 

He went out without another word. 

When he was gone she went on to the verandah quickly and 
looked over the parapet. She saw him come out from beneath 
the arcade and walk slowly acrosa the road to the little gate 
of the enclosure before the house of the priest. As he lifted his 
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hands to open the gate there was the sound of a bark, and she 
saw Bous-Bous run out with a manner of stern inquiry, which 
quickly changed to joyful welcome as he recognised an old ac- 
quaintance. Androvsky bent down, took up the little dog in 
his arms, and, holding him, walked to the house door. lna 
moment it was opened and he went in. Then Domini set out 
towards the garden, avoiding the village street, and taking a 
byway which skirted the desert. She walked quickly. She 
longed to be within the shadows of the garden behind the white 
wall. She did not feel much, think much, as she walked. 
Without self-consciously knowing it she was holding all her 
nature, the whole of herself, fiercely in check. She did not look 
about her, did not see the sunlit reaches of the desert, or the 
walls of the house. of Beni-Mora, or the palm trees. Only 
when she had passed the hotel and the negro village and turned 
to the left, to the track at the edge of which the willa of Count 
Anteoni stood, did she lift her eves from the ground. They 
rested on the white arcade framing the ftierce blue of the cloud- 
less sky. She stopped short. Her nature seemed to escape 
from the leash by which she had held it 1n with a rush, to lea 
forward, to be in the garden and in the past, in the past wit 
ita pa and ita fiery hopes, ita magnificent looking forward, 
its holy desirea of joy that would crown her womanó life, of 
love that would teach her all the depth, and the height, and 
the force and the submission of her womanhood. And then, 
from that past, it strove on into the present. The shock 
was as the shock of battle. There were noises in her ears, 
voices clamouring in her heart. All her pulses throbbed like 
hammers, and then suddenly ehe felt aa weak as a little sick 
child, and as if she must lie down there on the dust of the 
white road in the sunshine, lie down and die at the edge of 
the desert that had treated her cruelly, that had alain the 
hopes it had given to her and brought into her heart this ter- 
rible despair. 

For now she knew a moment of utter despair, in which all 
things seem to dissołve into atoms and sink down out of 
her sight. She stood qnirering in blacknesa. She stood abso- 
lutely alone, more absolutely alone than any woman had ever 
been, than any human being had ever been. She scemed 
presently, as blacknesa faded into something pale, like a 
ghastly twilight, to see herself — her wraith, as it were — 
standing in a vast landscape, vast as the desert, cozmpanioniene, 
lost, forgotten, out of mind, watching for something that 
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would never come, listening for some voice that wąs hushed 
in eternal silence. 

That was to be her life, she thought — could she face it? 
Could she endure it? And everything within her said to her 
that she could not. 

And then, just then, when she felt that she must sink down 
and give up the battle of life, she seemed to see by her side a 
ahape, a little shape like a child. And it lifted up a hand to 
her hand. 

And she knew that the vast landscape was God's garden, the 
Garden of Allah, and that no day, no night could ever pass 
without God walking in it. 

Hearing a knock upon the great gate of the garden SŚmain 
uncurled himself on his mat within the tent, rose laziły to his 
feet, and, without a rose, strolled languidly to open to the 
visitor. Domini stood without. When he saw her he smiled 

ietly, with no surprise. 

« Madame has returned? ” 

Domini smiled at him, but her lipe were trembling, and she 
said nothing. 

Smain observed her with a dawning of curiosity. 

« Madame is changed,” he said at leńżi « Madame looks 
aż The sun is hot in the desert now. It is better here in 

e »» 

With an effort she controlled herself. 

« Yea, Smain,” she answered, * it is better here. But I can- 
not stay here long.” 

« You are going away? ” 

« Yes, I am going away.” 

She saw more quiet queetions fiuttering on his lips, and added : 
« And now I want to walk in the garden alone.” 

He waved his hand towards the trees. 

« It is all for Madame. Monsieur the Count has always 
said so. But Monsieur? ” 

« He is in Beni-Mora. He is coming presently to fetch me.” 

Then she turned away and walked slowly across the t 
aweep of sand towards the trees and was taken by their dark- 
nem. She heard again the liquid bubbling of the hidden water- 
fall, and was agaiu companioned by the mystery of this desert 
Paradise, but it no longer whispered to her of peace for her. 
It murmured oaly its own persona] peace and accentuated her 
own personal agony and struggle. All that it had been it still 
"was, but all that she had been in it was changed. And she felt 
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the full terror of Nature's equanimity environing the fierce and 
tortured lives of men. 

As she walked towards the deepest recesses of the garden 
along the winding tracks between the rills she had no sensation 
of PRE the hidden home of the Geni of the garden. 
Yet she remembered acutely all her first feelinge there. Not 
one was forgotten. They returned to her like spectres stealing 
across the sand. Thev lurked like spectres among the dense 
masses of the trees. She strove not to see their pale shapes, not 
to hear their terrible voices. She strove to draw calm once 
more from this infinite calm of silently-growing things aspir- 
ing towards the sun. But with each step she took the torment 
in her heart increased. At last she came to the decper darknees 
and the blanched sand, and saw pine needles strewed about her 
feet. Then she stood still, instinetively listening for a sound 
that would complete the magie of the garden and her own 
despair. She waited for it. She even felt, strangely, that she 
wanted, that she needed it — the sound of the fiute of Larbi 

laying his amorous tune. But his flute to-day was silent. 
Had he fallen out of an old love and not yet found a new? or 
had he, perhaps, gone away ? or was he dead? For a long time 
she s there, thinking about Larbi. He and his flute and hie 
love were mingled with her life in the desert. And she felt that 
she could not leave the desert without bidding them farewell. 

But the silence lasted and she went on and came to the 
fumow. She went into it at once and sat down. She was 
going to wait for Androvsky here. 

Her mind was straying curiously to-day. Suddenly she 
found herself thinking of the fanatical religious performance 
she had seen with Had) on the night when she bad ridden out 
to watch the moon rise. She saw in imagination the bowing 
bodies, the foaming mouths, the glassy eyes of the youn 

riesta of the Sahara. She saw the spikes behind their eye- 

Js, the struggling scorpions descending into their throata, 
the flaming coals under their arm-pits, the nails driven into 
their heads. She heard them growling aa they saw the glam, 
like hungry beaste at the sight of meat. And all this was to 
them religion. This madness was their conceptión of worship. 
A voice seemed to whisper to her: * And your madness? ” 

It was like the voice that whispered to Androvsky in the 
cemetery of El- j, « Come out with me into that world, 
aloe which God made for men. Why do you 
reject ł 
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For a moment she saw all religions, all the practices, the re- 
nunciations of the religions of the world, as varying forms of 
madness. She compared the self-denial of the monk with the 
fetish worship of the savage. And a wild thrill of something 
that was almost like joy rushed through her, the joy that some- 
times comes to the unbelievers when they are about to commit 
some act which they feel would be contrary to God's will if 
there were a God. It was a thrill of almost insolent human 
emancipation. The soul cried out: * I have no master. When 
I thought I had a master I was mad. Now I am sane.” 

But it passed almost as it came, like a false thing slinking 
from the sunlight, and Domini bowed her head in the obscurity 
of Count Anteoni's thinking-place and returned to her true 
self. That moment had been like the moment upon the tower 
when she saw below her the Jewess dancing upon the roof 
for the soldiers, a black speck settling for an instant upon 
whitenees, then carried away by a iż wind. She knew 
that she woułd always be subject to such moments so long as she 
was a human being, that there would always be in her blood 
something that was self-willed. Otherwise, would she not be 
already in Paradise? She sat and prayed for strength in the 
battle of life, that could never be anything else but a battle. 

At last something within her told her to look up, to look out 
through the window-space into the garden. She had not heard 
a step, but she knew that Androvsky was approaching, and, as 
she looked up, she prepared herself for a sight that would be 
terrible. She remembered his face when he came to bid her 

„bye in the garden, and she feared to see his face now. 
R: she schooled herself to be strong, for herself and for 
im. 

He was near her on the path coming towards her. As she 
saw him she uttered a little cry and stood up. An immense 
surprise came to her, followed in a moment by an immense 
joy — the greatest 10 she thought, that she had ever experi- 
enced. For she looked on a face in which she saw for the first 
time a pale dawning of peace. There was sadness in it, there 
was awe, but there was a light of calm. such as sometimes 
settles upon the faces of men who have died quietly without 

ny or fear. And she felt fully, as she saw it, the rapture 
of having refused oowardice and grasped the hand of bravery. 
Directly afterwards there came to her a sensation of wonder 
that at this moment of their lives she and-Androvsky should be 
capable of a feeling of joy, of peace. When the wonder passed 
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it was as if she had seen God and knew for ever the meaning 
of His divine compensatione. 

Androvrsky came to the doorway of the fumoir without look- 
ing up, stood still there — just where Count Anteoni had stood 
during his first interview with Domini — and said: 

« Domini, I have been to the priest. | have made my con- 
fesaion.” 

« Yes,” she said. * Yes, Boris! ” 

He came into the fumoir and sat down near her, but not 
close to her, on one of the divans. Now the sad look in his 
face had deepened and the peace seemed to be fading. She had 
thought of dawn — that pale light which ia growing into 
day. Now she tliought of the twilight which is fading into 
night And the terrible knowledge struck her, "Il am the 
troubler of his peace. Without me only could he ever regain 
fully the peace which he has lost.” 

*« Domini,” he said, looking up at her, * you know the reet. 
You meant it to be as it will be when we left Amara.* 

« Was there any other way? Was there any other possible 
life for us — for you — for me?” 

« For you!” he said, and there was a sound almost of de- 
spair in bis voice. * But what is to be your life? | have never 
protected you — you have protected me. [I have never been 

strong for you — you have been strong for me. But to leave 
|." alone, Domini, must I do that? Must I think of 
you out in the world alone?” 

For a moment she was AAS to break her silence, to tell 
him the truth, that she would perhape not be alone, that an- 
other life, sprung from his hers, was coming to be with 
her, was coming to share the great loneliness that lay before 
her. But she resisted the temptation and only said: 

« Do not think of me, Boria.” 

« You tell me not to think of you! ” he said with an almost 
pono « Do you — do you wish me not to think of 


«What I wish — that is so little, but — no, Boris, I can't 
say — I don't think I could ever truly ay that I wish you to 
think no more of me. After all, one has a heart, and I think if 
its worth an it must be often a rebellious heart. I 
know mine is OU. But if you don't think too much of 
me — when yon are there—— ” 

She paused, and they looked at each other for a moment in 
silence. "Then che continued: 
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« Surely it will be easier for you, happier for you.” 

Androvsky clenched his right hand on the divan and turned 
round till he was facing her full. His eyes blazed. 

« Domini,” he said, * you are truthful. I”11 be truthful to 
you. Till the end of my life I"1] think of you — every day, 
every hour. If it were mortal sin to think of you I would com- 
mit it — yes, Domini, deliberately, I would commit it. But — 
God does n't ask so much of us; no, God doesn't. I've made 
my confession. I know what I must do. I”ll doit, You are 
right — e are always right — you are guided, I know that. 
But I will think of you. And I'1] tell you something — don't 
shirk from it, because it's truth, the truth of my soul, and you 
love truth. Domini —— ” 

Suddenly he got up from the divan and stood before her, 
looking down at her steadily. 

« Domini, I can't t that I have seen you, that we have 
been together, that we have loved each other, that we do love 
each other for ever. I can't regret it; I can't even try or wish 
to. I can't regret that I have learned from you the meaning of 
life. I know that God has punished me for what I have done. 
In my love AL — till I told you the truth, that other truth 
— I never had a moment of peace—of exultation, yes, of 
p exultation; but never, never a moment of peace. 

or always, even in the moet beautiful momente, there has been 
agony for me. For always I have known that I was sinning 
against God and you, against myself, my eternal vows. And 
yet now I tell you, Domini, as I have told God since I have 
been able to pray again, that I am glad, thankful, that I have 
loved you, been loved by you. Is it wicked? | don't know. 
I can scarcely even care, because it's true. And how can I 
deny the truth, strive against truth? Iam as I am, and I am 
that. God has made me that. God will forgive me for being 
as lam. I*mnotafraid. I beliere — I dare to believe — that 
He wishes me to think of you alwaya till the end of my life. I 
dare to believe that He would almost hate mo if I could 
ever cease from loving you. That's my other confession — 
my confession to you. I wąs born, perhape, to be a monk. 
But I was born, too, that I might love you and know your love, 
our beauty, your AE ivinity. If I had not 
own you, if I had died a , A good monk who had never 
denied his vowa, I should have died — I feel it, Domini — in 
a great, a terrible ignorance. I should have known the good- 
ness of God, but I should never have known part, a beautiful 
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part, of His jaga For I should never have known the 
goodness that He has pe into you. He has taught me through 
you. He has tortured me through you; yes, but through you, 
too, He has made me understand Him. When I was in the 
monastery, when I was at peace, when I lost myself in prayer, 
when I was absolutely pure, absolutely — so I thought — the 
child of God, I never really knew God. Now, Domini, now 
I know Him. In the worst moments of the new agony that 
I must meet at least I shall always have that help. 1 shall 
always feel that I know what God is. I shall always, when 
- think of you, when I remember you, be able to say, * God is 
ove.” »» 

He was silent, but his face still spoke to her, his eyes read 
her eyes. And in that moment at last they understood each 
other fully and for ever. "It was written” —that was 
Domini's thought — *" it was written by God.” Far away the 
church bell chimed. 

« Boris” Domini said quietly, *we must go to-dsy. We 
must leave Beni-Mora. You know that?” 

<« Yes,” he said, "I know.” 

He looked out into the garden. The almoet fierce resolution, 
that had something in it of triumph, faded from him. 

« Yes,” he said, '* this ia the end, the real end, for — there, it 
will all be different — it will be terrible.” 

« Let us sit here for a little while together,” Domini said, 
« and be quiet. Is it like the garden of El-Largani, Boris?” 

« No. But when I first came here, when I saw the white 
walls, the great door, when I saw the poor Arabe gathered there 
to receive alms, it made me feel almost as if I were at El- 
e. That was wh » he paused. 

* | understand, Boris, I understand everything now.” 

And then they were silent. Such a silence as theirs was then 
could never be interpreted to others. In it the sorrows, the 
aspirations, the struggles, the triumphs, the torturing regreta, 
the brave determinations of poor, great, feeble, noble bumanity 
were enclosed as in a casket — a casket which contains many 
kinds of jewels, but surely none that are not precious. 

And the listened, and beyond the garden the desert 
listened — that other garden of Allah. And in this garden 
was not Allah, too, e: this silence of his children, this 
last mutual silence of theire in the garden where they had 
wandered, where they had loved, where they had learned a 
great lesson snd drawn near to s great victory? 
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They might have sat thus for hours; they had lost all count 
of time. But presently, in the distance among the trees, there 
rose a light, frail sound that struck into both their hearts like 
a thin weapon. It was the flute of Larbi, and it reminded them 
— of what did it not remind them? Al their passionate love 
of the body, all their lawlessneaa, all the joy of liberty and of 
life, of the barbaric life that is liberty, all their wandering in the 
great spaces of the sun, were set before them in Larbi's flutter- 
ing tune, that was like the call of a siren, the call of danger, 
the call of earth and of earthly things, summoning them to 
abandon the summons of the spirit. Domini got up awiftly. 

« Come, Borisa,” she said, without looking at him. 

He obeyed her and rose to his feet. 

« Let us go to the wall,” she said, * and look out once more 
on the desert. It must be nearly noon. Perhaps — perhaps we 
shall hear the call to prayer.” 

They walked down the winding alleys towards the edge of 
the garden. The sound of the flute of Larbi died away grad- 
ually into silence. Soon thev saw before them the great spaces 
oł the Sahara fiooded with the blinding glory of the summer 
sunlight. They stood and looked out over it from the shelter 
of some pepper trees. No caravans were passing. No Arabs 
were visible. The desert seemed utterly empty, given over, 
naked, to the dominion of the sun. While they stood there 
the nasal voice of the Mueddin rose from the minaret of the 
mosque of Beni-Mora, uttered ita fourfold cry, and died away. 

« Boris,” Domini said, * that is for the Arabs, but for us, 
too, for we belong to the garden of Allah as they do, perhaps 
even more than they.” 

« Yes, Domini.” 

« She remembered how, long ago, Count Anteoni had stood 
there with her and repeated the words of the angel to the 
Prophet, and she murmured them now: 

« © thou that art covered, arise, and magnify thy Lord, and 
parify thy clothes, and depart from uncleanness. 
> standing side by side, they prayed, looking at the 
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CHAPTER XXX 
1 THE EVENING OF THAT DAY THEY LEFT 


Beni-Mora. 

Domini wished to go quietly, but, knowing the Arabs, she 
feared it would be impossible. Nevertheless, when she paid 
sai o in the hotel and thanked him for all his services, she 
sai 

«We ll say adieu here, Batouch.” 

The poet displayed a large surprise. 

« But 1 will accompany Madame to the station. I 

U —— 

« It is not n e” 

Batouch looked offended but obstinate. His ample person 
became almost rigid. 

« If I am not at the station, Madame, what will Hadj think, 
and Ali, and Ouardi, an 

« They will be there?” 

« Of course, Madame. Where else should they be? Does 
Madame „wish to leave us like a thief in the night, or 





like — 

« No, no, Batouch. I am very grateful to you all, but espe- 
cially to you.” 

Batouch to smile. 


« Madame entered into our hearts as no other stranger 
has ever done,” he remarked. * Madame understands the 
Arabs. We shall all come to say au revoir and to wish Madame 
and Monsieur a happy journey.” 

For the moment the irony of her situation struck Domini so 
forcibly that ahe could say nothing. She only looked at 


« What isit? Bat I know. Madame is sad at learing tho 


« Yes, I am sad at leaving Beni-Mora.” 

« But Madame will return? ” 

«Who knows?” 

«] know. The desert has a spell. He who has once seen 
the desert must sce it again. "The desert calls and its voice is 
always heard. Madame will hear it when she is far away, R 
some day EE 2 land of 
and to tbe beautiful land of forgetfulnesa. ” 
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« I shall see you at the station, Batouch,” Domini said 
quickly. * Good-bye till then.” 

The train for Tunis started at sundown, in order that the 
travellers might avoid the intense heat of the day. All the 
afternoon they kept within doors. "The Arabs were sleeping in 
dark rooms. 'The gardens were deserted. Domini could not 
sleep. She sat near the French window that opened on to the 
verandah and said a silent good-bye to life. For that was 
what she felt — that life was leaving her, life with ita inten- 
sity, its fierce meaning. She had come out of a sort of death 
to find life in Beni-Mora, and now she felt that she was going 
back again to something that woułd be like death. After her 
strife there came a numbnees of the spirit, a heavy dullness. 
Time and she sat there without moving. Sometimes 
she looked at the trunks lying on the fłoor ready for the jour- 
ney, at the labels on which was written * Tunis via Constan- 
tine.” And then she tried to imagine what it would be like 
to travel in the train after her long travelling in the desert, 
and what it would be like to be in a city. But she could not. 
The heat was intense. Perhaps it affected her mind through 
her body. Faintly, far down in her mind and heart, she knew 
that she was wishing, even longing, to realise all that these 
last hours in Beni-Mora meant, to gather up in them all the 
threads of her life and her sensations there, to survey, as from 
a height, the panorama of the change that had come to her in 
Africa. But she was frustrated. 

The hours filed, and she remained cold, listłess. Often she 
was hardly thinking at all. When the Arab servant came in 
to tell her that it was time to start for the station she got up 
slowly and looked at him vagnely. 

« lime to go already? ” she asked. 

« Yes, Madame. I have told Monsieur.” 

« Very well.” 

At this moment Androvsky came into the room. 

«'The carriage is waiting,” he said. 

She felt almost as if a stranger was speaking to her. 

« I am ready,” she said. 

And without looking round the room she went dowastaire 
and got into the carriage. 

They drove to the station without king. Sbe had not 
seeh Father Roubier. Androvsky took the ticketa. When they 
came out upon the platform they found there a small erowd of 
Arab friends, with Batouch in command. Among them were the 
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servanta who had aocompanied them upon their desert journey, 
and Hadj. He came forward smiling to shake hands. When she 
saw him Domini remembered Irena, and, forgetting that it is 
not etiquette to inquire after an Arab's womenfolk, she said: 

« Ah, Hadj, and are you happy now? How is Irena? ” 

Hadj's face fell, and he showed his pointed teeth in a snarfl. 
For a moment he hesitated, looking round at the other Araba. 
Then he said: 

« I am always happy, Madame.” 

Domini saw that she had made a mistake. She took out her 
purse and gave him five france. 

< A parting present,” she said. 

Had) shook his head with recovered cheerfulness, tucked in 
his chin and laughed. Domini turned away, shook hands with 
all her dark acquaintances, and climbed up into the train, fol- 
lowed by Androrsky. Batouch sprang upon the step aa the 
porter shut the door. 

« Madame! ” he exrclaimed. 

« What is it, Batouch? ” 

« To-day you have put Hadj to shame.” 

He mile broadly. 

«1? How? What have I done?” 

« Jrena is dancing at Onargla, far away in the desert beyond 
Amara.” 

« [rena! But > 

« She could not live shut up in a room. She could not wear 
the veil for Hadj.” 

« But then ——?” 

« She has divorced him, Madame. It is easy here. Fora 
few franca one can — ” 

The whistle sounded. The train jerked. Batouch seized her 
hand, seized Androvsky's, sprang back to the platform. 

« Good-bye, Batouch! Good-bye,  Ouardi! Good-bye, 
Smain |! ” 

The train moved on. As it reached the end of the platform 
Domini saw an emaciated figure standing there alone, a thin 
face with oe: turned towards her with a glaring 
serutiny. ft wsaa the sand-diviner. He smiled at her, and his 
smile contracted the wound upon his face, making it look 
wickad and grotesgue like the face of a demon. She sank down 
on the seat. For a moment, a hideous moment, she felt as if he 
personified Beni-Mora, as if this smile were Beni-Mora's fare- 
wal! to her and to Androvsky. 
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And Irena was dancing at Onargla, far away in the desert. 

She remembered the night in the dancing-house, Irena's 
attack u Hadj. 

That love of Africa was at an end. Was not everything at 
anend? Yet Larbi still played upon his flute in the garden of 
Count Anteoni, still played the little tune that was as the letf 
motif of the eternal renewal of life. And within herself she 
carried God's mystery of renewal, even she, with her numbed 
mind, her tired heart. She, too, was to help to carry forward 
the banner of life. 

She had come to Beni-Mora in the sunset, and now, in the 
sunset, she was leaving it. But she did not lean from the 
carriage window to watch the pageant that was fiaming in 
the west. Instead, she shut her eyes and remembered it as 
it was on that evening when they, who now were journey- 
ing away from the desert together, had been journeying 
towards it together. Strangers who had never spoken to each 
other. And the evening came, and the train stole into the 
gorge of El-Akbara, and still she kept her eyes closed. 
Only when the desert was finally left behind, divided from 
them by the great wall of rock, did she look up and speak to 
Androvsky. 

« We met here, Boris,” she said. 

«Yes, he answered, "at the gate of the desert. I shali 
never be here again.” 

Soon the night fell around them. 


In the evening of the following day they reached Tunis, and 
drove to the Hótel d'Orient, where they had written to e 
rooma for one night. They had expected that the city would 
be almost deserted by ita European inhabitants now the sum- 
mer had set in, but when they drove up to the door of the hotel 
the proprietor came out to inform them that, owing to the 
arrival of a ship full of American tourists who, personally 
conducted, were * viewing ” Tunis after an excursion to the 
East and to the Holy Land, he had been unable to keep for 
them a private sitting-room. With many apologies he ex- 
plained that all the sitting-rooms in the house had been turned 
into bedrooms, but only for one night. On the morrow the 
personally-conducted ones would depart and Madame and Mon- 
sieur could have a charming sałon. "They listened silently to 
his explanations and SPE». standing in the narrow en- 
trance hall, which was blocked up with piles of luggage. * To 

3) 
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morrow,” he kept on repeating, * to-morrow ” all would be 
different. 

Domini glanced at Androvsky, who stood with his head bent 
down, looking on the ground. 

« Shall we try another hotel?” she asked. 

* [f you wish,” he answered in a low voice. 

« It would be useless, Madame,” said the proprietor. * All 
the hotels are full. In the others you will not find even a 
bedro om » 


<« Perhaps we had better stay here,” she said to Androvsky. 

Her voice, too, was low and tired. In her heart something 
seemed to say, * Do not strire any more. In the garden it was 
finished. Already you are face to face with the end.” 

When she was alone in her small bedroom, which was ful] of 
the noises of the street, and had washed and put on another 
dress, she began to realise how much she had secretly been 
counting on one more evening alone with Androvsky. She hud 
imagined berself dining with him in their aitting-room un- 
watched, sitting together afterwards, for an hour or two, in 
silence perhaps, but at least alone. She had imagined a last sol- 
itude with him with the darkness of the African night around 
them. She had counted upon that. She realised it now. Her 
whole heart and soul had asking for that, believing that 
at least that would be ted to her. But it was not to be. 
She must go down with him into a crowd of American tourista, 
must — her heart sickened. ]Jt seemed to her for a moment 
that if only she could have this one more evening quietly with 

man she loved she could brace herself to bear anythi 
afterwards, but that if she could not have it she must b 
down. She felt desperate. 

A gong sounded below. She did not move, though she heard 
it, knew what it meant. After a few minutes there was a tap 
at the door. 

, What is it?” abe said. 

<« Dinner is ready, Madame,” said a voice in English with a 
słrong foreign accent. 

Domini went to tbe door and opened it. 

« Does Monsieur know? ” 

- « Monsieur ia already in the hall waiting for Madame.” 

She went dowa and found : 

a ANA 
electzie light and restlem with revolving fana. to them, 
aż 6h immonse table decorated with flowers, dined the Aznezi- 
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can tourista. "The women wore hats with large hanging veils. 
The men were in travelling snits. They looked sunburnt and 
gay, and talked and laughed with an intense vivacity. After- 
wards they were going in a body to see the dances of the 
Almees. Androvsky shot one glance at them as he came in, 
then looked away quickly. The lines near his mouth deepened. 
For a moment he shut his eyes. Domini did not speak to him, 
did not attempt to talk. Enveloped by the nasal uproar of the 
gay tourists they ate in silence. When the short meal was over 
they got up and went out into the hall. "The public drawing- 
room opened out of it on the left. They looked into it and saw 
red plush settees, a large centre table corered with a rummage 
of newspapers, a Jew with a bald head writing a letter, and 
two e German ladies with caps drinking coffee and knitting 
stockings. 

$ The desert! * Androvsky whispered. 

Suddenly he drew away from the door and walked out into 
the street. Lines of carriages stood there waiting to be hired. 
He beckoned to one, a victoria with a pair of small Arab horses. 
When it was in front of the hotel he said to Domini: 

*W1l] you get in, Domini? * 

She obeyed. Androvsky said to the mettse driver: 

« Drive to the Belvedere. Drive round the park till I tall 
you to return.” 

The man whi his horses, and they rattled down the broad 
street, the brilliantlv-lighted cafós, the Cercle Militaire, 
the of the President, where Zouaves were standing, 
turned to the left and were soon out on a road where a tram line 
stretched between villas, waste ground and fiat fields. In front 
of them rose a hill with a darkness of trees scattered over it. 
They reached it, and began to mount it slowly. The lights of 
the city shone below them. Domini saw great aloping ławns 
dotted with streeta and by trees. Scents of hidden flowers 
came to her in the night, and she heard a whirr of insecte. 
Still they mounted, presently reached the top of the hill. 

« Stop! * said Androvsky to the driver. 

He drew up his horses. 

« Wait for us here.” 

Androvsky got out. 

ara. we walk a little way?” be said to Domini. 

08 — YOR. 

She got out too, and they walked alowły along the deserted 

road. Below them she saw the lights of shipe gliding upon the 
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lakes, the bright eyes of a lighthouse, the distant lampa of 
scattered vi ong the shoree, and, rery far off, a yellow 
gleam that dominated the sea beyond the lakes and seemed to 
watch patiently sl] those who came and went, the pilgrims to 
and from Africa. That glesm shone in Carthage. 

From the sea over the fiats came to them a breeze that had a 
savour of freshnese, of cool and delicate life. 

They walked for some time without speaking, then Domini 
aid : 
*« From the cemetery of El-Largani you looked out over this, 
did nt you, Boris?” 
« Yes, Domini,” he answered. "It was then that the voice 
ke to me.” 
4 It will newer speak again. God willi not let it speak 


« How can you know that?” 
3 « We are tried in the fire, Boris, but we are not burnt to 
esth.” 

She said it for herself, to resssure herself, to give a little 
comfort to her own soul. 

« To-night I feel as if it were not so,” he answered. * When 
we came to the hotel it seemed — I thought that I could not 
go on.” 

« And now?” 

« Now I do not know OAZIE that this is my last 
night with you. And, Domini, that seems to me to be abeo- 
lutely i ble although I know it. 1 cannot imagine "= 
future away from you, any life in which I do not see 
foel as if in from you I am parting from myself, as if 
the thing left would be no more a man, but only a broken husk. 
Can I pray without you, love God without you? ” 

« Best without me.” 


« But can I lire without you, Domini? Can I wake day after 
END 
will bave 





a 


and go on living? Can I do that? I don't feel as 
be. erhspe, 1 bave done my pensnce, God 


« Elow, Boris?” 
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She looked at him and saw that tears were running down his 

eaks. Again, on this last night of companionship, God sum- 
moned her to be strong for him. On the edge of the hill, close 
to them, she saw a Moorish temple built of marble, with 
narrow arches and columns, and marble seats. 

« Let us sit here for a moment, Boris,” she said. 

He followed her up the marble steps. "Two or three times 
he stumbled, but she did not give him her hand. They sat 
down between the slender columns and looked out over the city, 
whose blanched domes and minarets were faintly visible in the 
night. Androvsky was shaken with sobs. 

« How can I part from you? ” he said brokenly. * How am 
I to doit? How can I — how can I? Why was I given this 
love for you, this terrible thing, this crying out, this reaching 
out of the flesh and heart and soul to you? Domini — Dom- 
ini — what does it all mean — this mystery of torture — this 
scourging of the body — this tearing in pieces of my soul and 
yours? mini, shall we know — shall we ever know? ” 

«]am s shall st we shall ah e some day, ai 
meaning of the mystery of pain. And then, perhape, then 
surely, we shal] each of us be glad that we have sufferod. The 
suffering will make the glory of our happiness. Even now 
sometimes when I am suffering, Boris, I feel as if there were a 
kind of splendour, even a kind of nobility in what I am doing, 
as if I were proving my own soul, proving the force that God 
has put into me. ris, let us — you and I — learn to say in 
all this terror, * I am unconquered, I am unconquerable.”* 

< [I feel that I could say that, be it in the most frightful cir- 
cumstances, if only I could sometimes see you —even far 
away as now I see those lights.” 

« You will see me in your prayers every day, and I shall see 
you in mine.” 

« But the cry of the body, Domini, of the eyes, of the 
hands, to see, to touch — it's so fierce, it ”s so — it 8 80——* 

«I know, I hear it too, always. But there is another voice, 
which will be when the other has faded into eternal 
silence. Small bodily things, even the most bózatiful, there is 
something finite. We must reach out our poor, feeble, trem- 
bling hands to the infinite. I think everyone who is born does 
that through life, often without being conscious of it. We'shall 
do it y, you and I. We shall be able to do it because 
of our dreadful suffering. We shall want, we shall have to-220 
it, you — where you are going, and I — ” 
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« Where will you be? * 

« [ don't know, I don't know. I won't think of the aftem 
wards now, in these last few hours — in these last —* 

Her voice faltered and broke. Then the tears came to her 
also, and for a while she could not see the distant lighta. 

Then she spoke again; she said: 

*« Boris, let us go now.” 

He got up without a word. "They found the carriage and 
drove back to Tunis. 

When they reached the hotel they came into the midst of the 
American tourists, who were excitedly discussing the dances 
they had seen, and calling for cooling drinka to alisy the thiret 
created by the heat of the close rooms of Oriental konaea. 

Early next morning a carriage was at the door. When they 
had got into it the coachman looked round. 

« Where shall I drive to, Monsieur? ” 

Androvsky looked at him and made no reply. 

«To El-Largani,” Domini said. 

* the monastery, Madame? ” 

46 es.” 

He whistled to his horses gaily. As they trotted on bells 
chimed about their necks, chimed a merry pea] to the sunshine 
that lay over the land. They soldiers marching, and 
heard call of bugles, the rattle of drums. And each sound 
seemed distant and each moving figure far away. "This world 
of Africa, fiercely distinct in the clear air under the cloudlese 
aky, was unreal to them both, was vague as a northern land 
war in a mist of autumn. The unreal was about them. 
Within themselves was tbe real. They sat beside each other 
without speaking. Words to them now were useless thi 
What more had they to say? Everything and nothing. Life- 
times would not have been long enough for them to speak their 
ER for each other, of each other, to speak their emotions, 
all was in their minds and hearts during that drive from 
the city to the monastery that stood upon the hill. Yet did not 
their mutual action of that morning say all that need be said? 
The silence of he Trappists surely floated oat to them over 
poza tbe pale waters of the bitter lakes and hełd them 


t 
But the bells on the horses necka always gaily, and the 
ecachman, who would presentły dir Domini: Baok dane to 
"wnis, whistled and sang on his high seat. 


"aqtly they came to a great wooden crose standing on a 
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pedestal of stone by the roadside at the edge of a o of olive 
trees. It marked the beginning of the domain of El-Largani. 
When Domini saw it she looked at Androvsky, and his eyes 
answered her silent question. The coachman pia is 
horses into a canter, as if he were in haste to reach his destina- 
tion. He was thinking of the good red wine of the monks. In 
a cloud of white dust the carriage rolled onwards between vine- 
yards in which, here and there, labourers were working, shel- 
tered from the sun by immense straw hats. A long line of 
waggons, laden with barrels and drawn by mules covered with 
, sheltered from the flies by leaves, met them. In the dis- 

tance Domini saw forests of eucalyptus trees. Suddenly it 
seemed to her as if she saw Androvsky coming from them 
towards the white road, helping a man who was pale, and who 
stumbled as if half-fainting, yet whose face was full of a fierce 
passion of joy — the stranger whose influence had driven him 
out of the monastery into the world. She bent down her 
head and hid her face in her hands, praying, praying with 
all her strength for courage in this supreme moment of her 
life. But almost directly the prayers died on her lips and in 
her heart, and she found herself repeating the words of The 
I mitatwn: 

<« Love watcheth, and sleeping, slumbereth not. When weary 
it is not tired; when straitened it is not conatrained; when 
frightened it is not disturbed; but like a vivid flame and a 
burning torch it mounteth upwards and securely paseeth 
through all. Whosoever loveth knoweth the cry of this voice.” 

Again and again she said the worda: * It securely paseeth 
through all — it securely passeth through all.” Now, at last, 
she was to know the uttermost truth of those words which she 
had loved in her happiness, which she clung to now as a little 
child elings to its father's hand. 

The carriage turned to the right, went on a little way, then 


ARE 

mini lifted her face from her hands. She saw before 

her a great door which stood open. Above it was a statue 

of the onna and Child, and on either side were two an- 

pes with swords and stars. Underneath was written, in great 
tera : 


JANUA COELI. 


Beyond, through the doorway, she saw an open space 
upon which the sunlight streamed, thres palm trees, and e 
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second door which was shut. Above this second door was 
written: 


« Les dames n'entrent pas tci.” 


As she looked the figure of a very old monk with a lo 
white beard shufłed slowly across the patch of sunlight an 


disappeared. 
e coachman turned round. 

«You descend here,” he said in a cheerfu| voice. * Ma- 
dame wi!! be entertained in the parłour on the right of the 
first door, but Monsieur can go on to the hótellerie. It's over 
there.” 

He pointed with his whip and turned his back to them again. 

Domini sat quite still. Her lips moved, once more repeating 
the words of The Imitation. Androvsky got up from his seat, 
stepped heaviły out of the carriage, and stood beaide it. The 

man was busy lighting a long cigar. Androvsky leaned 
forward towards Ioomini with his arms on the carriage and 
looked at her with tearless eves. 

*« Domini,” at last he whispered. * Domini!” 

Then she turned to him, bent towards him, put her hands on 
his shoulders and looked into his face for a long time, as if she 
were trying to see it now for all the years that were perhapa 
to come. Her eyes, too, were tearlesa. 
| At last she leaned down and touched his forehead with her 


ip6. 

She said nothing. Hier hands dropped from his shoulders, 
she turned away and her lips moved once more. 

Then Androvsky moved slowly in through the doorway of 
the monastery, crossed the patch of sunlight, lifted his hand 
and rang the bell at the second door. 

*« Drive back to Tunis, please.” 

* Madame!” said the coachman. 

** Drive back to Tunis.” 

* Madame is not going to enter! But Monsieur ——” 

* Drive back to Tunis! ” 

Something in the voice that spoke to him startled the coach- 
man. He hesitated a moment, staring at Domini from his 
seat, then, with a muttered curse, he turned his horses” heads 
and plied the whip ferocionaly. 


« Love watcheth, and sleeping, słambereth not. When weary 
ił ie not tired. When weary — it — is not — tired.” 
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Domini's lipa ceased to move. She could not speak any 
more. She could not even pray without words. 
Yet, in that moment, she did not feel alone. 


CHAPTER XXXI 





N THE GARDEN OF COUNT ANTEONI, WHICH 
has now passed into other hands, a little boy may often be 
seen playing. He is gay, as children are, and sometimes he 
is naughty and, as if out of sheer wantonness, he destroys the 
pyramids of sand erected by the Arab gardenere upon the nar- 
row paths between the hills, or tears off the petals of the 
geraniums and scatters them to the breezes that whisper among 
the trees. But when Larbi's flute calls to him he runs to hear. 
He sita at the feet of that persistent lover, and watches the big 
fingers fiuttering at the holes of the reed, and his small face 
becomes earnest and dreamy, as if it looked on far-off things, 
or watched the pale pageant of the mirages rising mysteriously 
out of the sunlit spaces of the sands to fade again, leaving no 
trace behind. 
2 one other song he loves more than the twittering tune 
o 1. 

Sometimes, when twilight is falling over the Sahara, his 
mother calls him to her, to the white wall where she is sitting 
beneath a jamelon tree. 

* Listen, Boris!” she whispers. 

The little boy climbs up on her knee, leans his face againat 
her breast and obeys. An Arab ia passing below on the desert 
track, singing to himself as he goes towards his home in the 
oasi8 : 

*« No one but God and I 
Kuowx what is in my heart.” 


He is singing the sony of the freed negroes. When his voice 
has nioo the Oć puts the little boy down. It is bed- 
time, and Smain is there to lead him to the white villa, where 
he will aleep dreamlessly till morning. 

But the mother stays alone by the wall till the night falle 
and the desert is hidden. 


* No one but God and I 
Knows what is in my heart.” 
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She whispers the worda to herself. "The cool wind of the night 
blows over the vast spaces of the Sahara and touches her cheek, 
reminding her of the wind that, at Arba, carried fire towards 
her as she sat before the tent, reminding her of her glorious 
days of liberty, of the passion that came to her soul ke fire 
in the desert. 

But she does not rebel. 

For always, when night falls, she seese the form of a man 
praying who once fied from praver in the desert; she sees a 
wanderer who at last has reached bis home. 
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«The novels of Mr. Hichens are always interesting and 
brilliant. Few modern writers can riva! him in describing 
<fashionable' London Society; his treatment here is at once 
deft, amusing, and life-lice. He has an agreeable gift of 
fantasy which relieves the modernity of his pictures, and 
enables him when his story is fiagging to throw in some 
ingenious surprises.”—New Age. 


u Mr. Hichens style has virility, force, beauty, and a brilliant 
directness. —Skhketch. 
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'« Among present novelists there are but a few who can 
make human characters live in their pages, and Mr. Hichens 
is one of these." —Daily Mail. 


«Mr. Hichens understands how to draw convincing charac- 
ters. They are true life ; their expressions are natural.” 
Daily News. 


«That Mr. Hichens, apart (rom his subjects, is one of our 
most charming writers is well known ; indeed, it is only by 
his rare delicacy of style and artistic workkmanship that he 
continues to make his strange studies a pleasure to read. Per- 
sonally, I have such an intense admiration for his style and 
for the sensitive atmosphere with which he surrounds everything 
that I cannot resist reading his books.'— Queen. 











«No living writer of Śction knows his public better than 
Mr. Robert Hichens, and no novelist poseesses in a greater 
degree the gif of providing them with exactly what they 
want.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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| 
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«Dar. Hichens is a novelist one is always ready to take 
seriously. Hie oets out to portray mankind, not merely to write 
exciting stories. "—Bookman. 


«Mr. Hichena ia an artist in words whose slightest work 
atways arouses the most pleasurabie anticipations. "—On/ooher. 


« Mr. Robert Hichens is without an equal in the sympathetic 
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«One of the sincerest and most poignant stories he 
has written. It is real, earnest, vivid; it sets the heart 
beating, and the brain in labour with a problem.” 

Daily ZTelegrażń. 

«The culminating chapters are as clever and exciting 
as anything which Mr. Hichens has ever given us.” 

Liverpool Post. 

«With its large suggestiveness, its varied and clever 
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peculiar charm.*— Pall iAfall Gatette. 
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"]n many ways the most perfect thing Mr. Hichens 
has yet done . . . a finished example of the art of story- 
telling."— Morning Post. 
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anything Mr. Hichens has yet done. "—Zoening S/andard, 

* Mr. Hichens ciaims and holds our attention from the 
first page to the last. — Dasły 7elegra$h. 
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*A novel containing a tragedy and a renunciation so 
supreme, and told with such strange intensity of passion, 
that, fresh from the thrall of the narrative, it would be easy 
to rush into expressions of exaggerated admiration. In | 
literary expression, in beauty of description, and in its 
strong grip of life, the book is far beyond anything that 
Mr. Hichens has yet achieved. Here is no common 
tragedy of love or intrigue, no man or woman that separate 
these two, whose devotion to each other never wanes; it 
is one that, so far as we know, is unique in fiction—a soul's 
tragedy with which no mortal love or strength can grapple, 
and that only offers peace at the price of parting and 
renunciation. —S/andard. 
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« He holds us always bound by the spell of his artistry.” 
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A remarkably dramatic study. — S$ecźator. 
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* "The greatest novel of passion of the century. — Academy. 
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«le is one of the most human and moving books we 
have read for a long time. It is subtle and original, yet | 
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| admirable, and the numerous characters are depicted with 
| remerkable insight and penetration."— Westminster (asetfe. | 
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TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE |: 


Crown Svo, 65. Fourth Edition 


"The work of a writer who possesses not only a striking 
imagination, but a keen psychological insight.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


THE PROPHET 


OF BERKELEY SQUARE: 


A Tragic Extravaganza 
Crown 8vo, 65. Second Edition 
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HMirmingham Gazetfe. 


BYEWAYS 
Crown Śvo, Ós. Second Edltlon 
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language raise the work far above the ruck.” 


Pali Mall Gazette. 
BARBARY SHEEP 
Crown 8vo, 38. ód. Second Edition 


Also Crown 8vo, 2s. net, and Fcap. 8v0, ls. net 
« An absorbing study of a problem of much interest.” 
Globe. 
«'The story contains the very essence of romantic 
writing. — Z/lustrated London News. 


«A remarkable story in which there is a subtle power of 
fascination.”— Srofsman. 


« Intensely dramatic, a book that fascinates and repels." 
Woria. 
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Sao ros. lef. net. 


Roe (Fred» OID OAK FURNITURE 


lilustratod | Second I d:tien. emy Bro. 
104. Ćd mef. 


Rolle (Richard) THE FIRŁOF LOVE 


AND THE MENDING OF LIFŁ 
Edued ty Fhakchs M. Conrrn Cro Szw. 


35 Ód na. 


Ryley (A  Baresford). 


O1D PASTE 
Mustrated. Koral Bea 


Kx art. 


HR. Munro) REGINALD. 
kawrih Łditrwn. Pap Se z. 6d. nl. 
REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Fra. mw 


2s.Ół. net. 


Bchidrowits (Phllipi RUBBER.  lilus. 
trated. emy Sto. to. Ód mt. 

felous (Edmund» TOMMY SMITHS 
ANIMALS. Tlustrated. Fowrięcnik Edi 
fin. F<ap. Boa. 25. 6d. 

TOMMY SMITHS OTHER ANIMALS. 
0 Scena Kdrion, Piaf. Bie. 
as. Ód. 


JACK'S INSECTS. UMlostrated. Cr, Sro. 6x. 


" Bhakes aspoare iiliam). 
OUR zł IOS, rój; róy0; róGą; 


THE 
s635 kach (4 gr. me, e a complete set, 


ża 121, REŻ, 


TUNE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE. 
SPEARE With an Introduction aud Notes 
by z RAW Demy dze. Buk: 
ram, Los. ÓW. 


IO 


Bhelłgy (Percy Bysshe) POEMS. With 
an Introduction by A. CLuTroN-Bnocx« and 
notes by © DD. Locock. Two b vdumes. 
Demy de ś£i u. el. 


Sladen (Douglas. SICILV: Tur New 
WINTER ROKT A! ERA ol 
Siely. Waurh 234 Iustranon< a Map, and 
a Table of the Rutway System of Sily 
Second E ltion, Aemtsed. Cr. tro. 55 na 


Błesser (H. H.. 1TR1DE UNIONISM. 


Cr. sza 23. Ód. 
smith osa THE WFALTH OF 
NATIONS= Edited by Fosix CANNAN. 


Dwo Fołwmees. Lemy Bin. £Łitr met. 
Smith (0. P. Herbert» (.FM-STONFS 
NAND THEIR DSIEINCTIVE CHARAC- 


JERS. lliustrated. Decoef Kóition. Lr. 
Wu. Śr. wać 
8tanciife. GOLE DOS AND PONT 5. 


Statk tł śióon Pap dro u mat. 

Staysnson (R. 1. THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUDSTEVENSON="kshttel 
by Sir ioury Give A Mew and Fan 
łaryni Bdston tm four tecumci. Powii 
kdiunoón. Fiap %0vo, Back sys.nat. Leather, 


AA 6 ne! 

Streatfsiid (R. A» MODERN MUSIC . 
AND MUSICIANS. Micsrated Sesmś | 
Kduion. Deny Bo. 21 bł ma! 


Burtece (R. B. HANDIŁY CRO". 


Hioseratel | Safa Fkshtwa Pap 3'e 
ttsf top. 19. tl met. 

SR. SPONGES SPORTING TOUR. 
IMustrated. Ani Kditiwn, Frag. Bce 


Lalttop. 3! ód. met 

ASK MAVUMA; oe, THE RICHEST 
COMMONER IN ENGLAND. | blu 
rated. Feap we. taittep. u Śł mal 
JORRÓCKSS JAUNTS AND JOLLI- 
TIŁS. (ustrateh Fowrfh Adision Pap 
Roo. Gill top. ód net 

MR. FACEY ROMFOKDS HOUND= 
lliuntrated. Fcaf. śo. (It fsp. ju lud. 
meł. 

HAWKUCK GRANGE :oa, THE SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURE" OF THOMAS 
SCOTT, Ewą lustraied.  Fcap. deo. 
Gsttep, wód mat. 


PLAIN OR RINGLETS"  Iulustrate, 
Prag. $00. GI teg. 1. Gd, nat. 
© 


fuso (Henry. THE LIFE OF THE 
KLEŚSED HENRY SUSGO, By Huuastz. 
IT ramiatąd by T. F. Ksóx, Wi an Intro- 
daction by Draw Incr. Seead Edltien. 
Gr. teo. p. Ńd. wat. 
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Swanton (B. W.» FUNGI AND HOW 
TOKNÓW THEM. lllustrated. Cr. Bew. 
61. nel. 

DURITISH PLANT - GALLS 
73. Ód. mat. 


Bymes (J. BE.» THE FRENCH REVO. 
LUTION. Second Edltton. U€r Boe, 24.Ód, 


Tabor (Margaret EE.» THF SUINTS IN 


Cr. 


Sne. 


ART Wxtrh ther Mutnówtes and Symbol!» 
Miphabetcally  Arranged. Miustruled. 
lAwrd Kdilron. Poap Bio. utd, nel. 


Taylor (A. B.X EIENMENTS OF MĘTU. 
PHYSICS. Powrta Pdutten, Pemy zw. 
tou. ld. mef. 


Taylor JW) IHE COWING OF THE 
SAINTSŚ. Seconf kdtrom Ur Stu. u. 
net. 


Thoraas (Bdwardi MAURICE MAF. 
TERLINCK liwstrated. Aeona Edilion. 
Ur Bzw. 55 mel. 


Thompson PR. SFLECTED 
POŁMS OF FRYNCIS THOMPSON. 
Wach a DBarzraphual Nite by Witekin 
Mayszni. With a Portentn Photogravure. 
łaentysiykiś FAowiani. Pap. ćov. 
nat. 


Tileston (Mary =. 


4.3 


DMLY STRENGTH 
łOÓR DMLY PDS Zuwaty masom 
kdtiwa, Modem two 11. Gd, net, 
Alora ólkó warn. 0, Ćr met. 


Topham (Anne. ME MORTES OF THL 
USERS (COURT Mluurated. /eniż 
Łdtcon. Cr.Biw. sid, wat. 


Toynbee (Paget DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
His Liter aso Wochs. Wah r6 Ilustra: 
Uons, Fourth and £niarged Łdilion. Ur. 
Brw. 52. mef. 


Trevalyan (6. M.. ENGLAND UNDER 
THE SPUAKIS With Mape atnl Plans 
Sieta Kdrtiea. dęsy Wy. ti 64 net. 


Trigós (R. Inigo, TOWN PLANNING: 
PasT, PReSExT, AND Pomunik.  tllustra. 
rd. Second Adtwa. Wide Rayal %w. 
164. MAĆ. 


Underhii! 


Svelyn. MYSTICISM. A 
Stwdy in 1 


Nature and Devebpment sf 
Mana Spiritual Conwcioumem,  Nerfh 
Kiuiem. Damy tbo. 194. mat. 


Yardon (Harry) HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 
z: *Niara Adniom Gr. Bo. 
21. Gd, net. 


Yernon (Hoa. W. Warrena). NEADINGŚ 
ON TRE INFERNOOF DANTE. Wish 
an Introduction by the Rev. br. Mooke. 
Twe Folumer Second Kditiga, Rewritten. 
Cr. Bom. tgr. Met. 


GENERAL LITERATURE II 


READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO | Walls (J.). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
o ERRRtoy a an ao or by LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. no. 3. ód. 
the laie DEAN CnhusRcH. wo Ioluntes. ; > 
- sy, A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Four 
Third Edrtton, Rerised. Cr. Bv. 155 net. tenth Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Boo. 

READINGS ON THĘ PARADISO OF 35. ód. 


DANTE. With an Introduction by the 


Bisnior OF Riron. Two Holumies. Nec cond ; , Whesier (Owen) A PRIMER OF 
Editton, Kernel. Cr.8vo. 143, net. PHOTOGRAPHY. With 17 liłustrations. 


Cr. 80. 24. ód. net. 
Ylokers (Kenneth H.. ENGLAND IN r. Bro. 23. Ód. ne 


THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. Wich ; ; 
Alap=. Second Editon, Kcerised. Demy ' Whitten (Wilfred, A LONDONER'S 


LONDÓN. Mustrated. Second Hdition. 
Buv. ro. bd. nat. cs bo: Br 


Waddell (L. A.) LHASA AND iTS 
MYSTERIES With a Record of the ła Wide (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
pediuen of 1903-1904. INustrared, 74 >d WILDE Zee | osumtes. Fcap Bro. 
i Chcaper Edition. Medium Bro. z5.!sł sr nel caiń vołunmie. 
net 


r Lokb ARTHUR SAVILF'S CRIME AND 
Wade (6. W. and J. H.). RAMULES IN THR PokikAlr OF Mn. W. H. u. THe 


CZ > DtcHF<s Op PADLA. lil POPMS iv. 
SOMERSET. Illustrated. Cr śro. 6: Laby WISDŁSMŁNES FAN. V AWO'VAN 
ar No INrorTASCE. VI. AN IDEAL Hus- 

late, gt COZ. WA PAND. WII. THE IMPORTANCE GE PFING 
nterpreta ŁARNEST. Vi. A Hocsg ov Powe- 


nom, embodying Wagner s own expłan 
nono By ALrs leiauros CLEATHE R 
and Ras Cktrur., Fiaż Boo 24. ód. cac! 
Tnu RiNL OF THE NiIBŁLUNG, 


GRANATES IW INTENTION<. X Dz Pio- 
PFUNDIS AND PRisos LETTI RA. Xi. EssaYc, 
XIt SALOMK, A FLORENTINE TRAGŁIM, 


aEdiia e. LA OE 0 PTISANE XII. "TH 
ai > . j BITIC NN ParL MAtL. XIV. SELECTŁD 
A Une Pkose Or Osxax Wir bł, 
TkistrAN AND IwLDE. A HOUSE OF POMPGRANATES. luv. 
Sepad Kdrtion. , trated Cr. ąfo. 125 Ód. met, 
TARNNALSER AND THE MASTPRSINGEY 0 
OF NUREMBUKG. „ Wiidinś (Anthony Fi ON THE COURT 


! SNDOFE Wsuth s£ bilustranons Sstenh 
Waterhouse (Blizabethi WITH TI | Adtiow. Cr. Św. Si net. 
SIMPLE. HEŁARTED. late Honulies to 


Women in Conntry lace  /arrd Kdicn 


i Wilson (Brnest H.h A NATURALIST IN 
Small Fot dra, 25 mer. i 0 i 
THE HOUSK RY THE CHER RY TREŁ W ŁSTERN CHINA. Iilustrated. Necenc 


A Second Series oł Lutle Homilia u Kd;tom. 2 Nols. Demj Sa, £iios net. 
omen in Country Places. Smasł Połl$n" | 

At. "> Wood ($lr Evelyn. FROM MIDSHIP. 
COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Deir; MAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL.  [łus- 


Selectiona for Morning and Facnng Read ,  trated. Fjta Editwn. Demy 8żw. 75. Ód, 
ing. Chosea m arranged by kiizankiu | net. 
ATRRROUKG, La Cr Bmw. M.Arf. || THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (t8ez. 
THOUGHTS OF A DERTIARY Seen <q) łustrated. Jecand Gdrtrok, Cr. Ba 
Kdition Small Petttte 1: net. 6:. 
VERSES. oem Kniarged. Fra; 


Bow. 
A_LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND  W9od (Lieut, W. B.) and Edmonda (Col. 


J.E.) A HISTORY OF THE CIVII. 
AE po EĆ a Arran Gua .. WAR AN TNE UNITED STATKS 


ł 
Edition Small Pot w. Cisih, | 1861-64) With an Introduction by SPENSER 
7 mef; Vełeet Persian Vafp, si. Gd. Wirkinsos. With ag Map zad Plans, 
| TArrd Kdrtton, Jemy Bre. 104. Od. męt. 
Wałtera(W. 6.) ITALIAN SCUL RS. | z ć 
Madej. zB LAN ACCLETORS. | werdeworth (W. POEMS, With an 
| lmtrodacton and Notes by Nowa. C. 
KURSU 8. PX A GUIDE TO | Śuitu, Tóarwe Kołumes. Domytro. 155. 
M „pa NTIQULTLEŚ OF UPPER | e. 
PT: From Akvbos TO THE SUNAN | : | 
SR. llluńrated. Secwd Edition. | Yeats (W. BJ A RODK OF IRISH 
Cr, doo. 24, Od. net, VERSE. 7źird Editton. Cr. $0o. 38. 6d. 
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PART II.—A SELECTION OF SERIES 


Ancient Cities 
General Editor, Sin B. €C. A. WINDLE 


Cr. Śro. 44. ód, nel cach volume 


Wath Ilustranons by E. H. New, and other Artists 


BaisroL. Alfred Harvty. EorxBuncn. M. G. Williamsa 
CaxTeasynY. |]. © Cox. 
CHrsren. Su B. C. A. Windle. 


Duatix. $. A. O Fitzpatrick. WeLts and GtASTONBURY. T. 5. Holimex. 


Liscota. k Mame! Sympon, 


SKKEWSKUKY. T. Auden. 


pah REA PANAMY 1 MBC 0 


The Antiquary's Booka 


Genera! Editor, J. CHARLES COX 
Demy Śro. 74. Gd. net cach tolume 


With Numerous Illustrations 


Axciesr PAINTEO OLA:$ iw ExGLAND. , ExGLIM CosTUUE. Prom Prehistoric Times 
Philip Nebon. ta the kad ol the Esghteenth Cestury. 


5 z Geozge Ciach, 
- t IZA, 
o: PRZ ORAZ AZRZNAA ENGLI41 MOKASTIC Lire. Cardinal Gawqoet. 
sA ż Fourth Edttioa. 
LAND, Tum. Canona J]. J. 
Betis or pad 1) Eralisn Sears  [. Harvey Hlnom 


Karem Soad Edition. 


Bramts o ExGiann, Tur. Herbert W. 
dackiin. Third Edition. 


FoLs:LORK AR AX HISTORICAL ŚCIKNCE. 
Su G. LL Gomme. 


Gi. AND Comraktks OP LOXDOK, Tie. 


Ca$rtxa AxD WALLED TOowNs Ów ENOLARD, | George Unwin. 


Tna. A. Harvey. 
HERNITR AXD ANCHORITES OP EWGLANN 
=. geta a ARD Wyda Tux. Rotha pary Clay. 
tmgi. ]. Romuliy Allen. Second kdilion. MakOR AND MakoniaŁ Racosoa, Tha. 


CRORCEWARDI ACCOUNTM. |. €. Cox. Nathaniel J. Hone. Seroad Adition. 


AR 4 
Dosczzośy Inqoser, Twe. Adolphua Ballard. | "Rodin Mary ap 07 BNAŁAKO, TRE. 


BM nm WTA TMAMMWÓK ©. 77 MT TORONYDA. WODZĄ OT ZWT 


Ksonsn Cnunca FPosuirysm J. ©. Cox | Orw Exotusu fusrwvszyta oy Mostc, 
aod A. Harvey. Socwad Aditiou. F. W. Galpin. Secoad Kditóm. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 13 
The Antiquary's Books—oont/nued 


OLD ENGLisi LiBRARIES. Ernest A. Savage. | REMAINS OP THE PREMISTORIC AGE IN 
ENGLAND. Sir B. C. A. Windle. Second 


OLD Skkvick Books OF Tua ENGLISH | Edition. 
Cnunch. Christopher Wordsworth, and | ROMAN EnA 135 BRITNIN, TH. J. Ward. 
Henry Littlehales. Secoml Edition. ; Romako-Bkiiisu BuILDINGS AND EARTH- 
|  WOKKŚ. J. Ward. 
PARISH LIFE IN MEDLEVAI ENGLAND. , RovAL FORESTS OF ENGLAWD, The. J. C. 


Cardinal Gasquet. Zourlh Adilrn. | lox. 
| SCHOOLS OF MEDIEYAL FENGLA"D, THE. 
PARIS REGIRTERS OF ENGLAND, Tie. A. F. Leach. , 
J. ©. Ca. | SHRINEŚS OF BRITISH SAINTS. Jj.C. Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeare 


Demy 8zo. 21, 6d, net each volume 


An cdiuon of Shakespeare in Single Plays; each edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Comnentary at the foot of the page 


MACHETH. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

MERCHANT uł VENICE, THE. Second Kdifton. 
MeEcsy Wiizs ot WINDSOK, THE. 


ALi's Wett TuaT Enos Wt. 

ARTORY AND CtropaT KA Seccad kdilton 
As Yov Luz Ir. 

Cvmosiink. Se omł Fdrtion. 


— mam a awa 


Comnbv or Exnoxs, Fur. | MipstMMER NIGHTS DREAM, A. 
HanteTr. FPowrtk Eslition. OQTur LL. 

Jektus CARSAŁ " PERICI RS. 

Kina Hssnv iv. Pi. i. | Roatfo AND JULIET. 

Kinuc Hkxzv v. ŚJDAN£ETS AND A LovER'S COMPLALNT. 
Kia Hasnv vr Pr. i TAMIN. OF THE SKRRW, THK. 
Kimc Husav vu Pi u Trurgn, Tue. 

Kino Hany w Pr. ut. TIMON OF ATRES= | 
Kiac Hexny vu. rus ANDRONICŁ 4. 

Kiko Liar. TxRants AND CkESSIDA. 

Ko RCHARD 11. TWELFTK Niukr. 

Kina Rycnasp lt. Two GRATLENEx OF VERONA, THE. 
Lirk anob DeaTu or KisG JonN, THR VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Lovk's Lamoys's Losr, Seeomd Kity, n. | WINTKK'x TALE, THE. 


Classics of Art 


Edited by DR. J. H. W. LAING 
WA numerowi Nlustrations.  AUirde Koyał w 


ARr or Tuk Gnacy, Tur, H. D. Walter | DonATEIIO. Maud Crattwell. 155. net, 
184, Gł. mel. PiORENTINK SŚGULPFTORK OF THK RENAIS- 


ARTOP THK ROMANS, THK. HH. D. Walter |  Jowieli a oaza ca by 
135. weż, Gzokck Ronny. Arthur B. Chamberlain. 
Chaunix. FH. E A. Fur. tor. Gd. net 1er. Ód. mę? 


m 
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GnistANDAŁO. Gerakl 5. Davies. Secend | RUBENS. Edward Dillon. 255. meł, 


"frtrne. . Gł. set. m żż 
Zoe - = TtiNroRBTTO. Evelyn March Phillipps 158. 
IawnenNck. Sir Waker Armstrong. £rts neć. PA 


MuuUŁLANGELO. Gerald 5. Davies 125. Gł. FiriaN. Charles Ricketts. r6s. nat. 
mó!. 


RaruakL A.P.O: 125, Gd net. TUWNEK'S SKRTCHFS AND DRAWINGS. A]. 
, Pp . t.uberg. Second Kdstum. vas. Gs, net. 
RruukasUrs Erumisos (A. M. Hind. , 
Two Volnmes. 215 ne. | VŁLAZYUEŻ. A. de beruete. 1a. Óf nel, 


The *'Complete' Series 
Fully lilustwratel,  Demy 8vo 


CnwrieTre AMuarPrta Boxsa, Tur. JJ. U | CosrLeTR Lawx TRNN14 PLAVYAR, TWF. 
Bohun Lynch. sg ne? | A Walls Myen. tur Gf seł. PFonrth 


CourPLETE AmKIATIUN FooTRA!LEK, Tue 5 KdllioR. 
S . A » + . i . :v . 
B. S. Evers ani Ć. E HughesrDavies | *Cowrikre MoToper, Tuk. Filsen Young 
s nel. and WG. Auon. sr neł, Ketsrd kditiwa. 


EE CE EN The DA. | CPIŁTK MoLNTAINFER, Tur. G. D. 
SSWAOĆ 210% Abraham. 10. nef Żewad Klitos. 


Courtere Rittriako Pravra, Tue ot bara ; 
Roberts. ru Ół net SAR luk. RC Lehmann 


CoxurteTE Coox, Tur. Jlman Win; , 
i z U wrLETE INOTOGRAPIUYEK, Tue. R. Chsid 


71.58. nań. A ; MI 
COWPLPTE CerkFTER, THB. Albert FE. od A W NA bilion, 


Kwak, 74 fal me! Serd kdulión 
CourtsTk Fownteoren, Tur Charles Rh. | (ONPLETE Rtaev FoutkAaLLEK, 0% THE Nin 
ZIAASD SYSTEM, Tie. DD) trallaber and 


l 

4 

I 

| 

I 
ardo tu.4ł mef, Srzomf kilstion. | i 
: : > i W J Stead. ro td nef Se.ond Hdyion. 
Cosptkrz Gotrta, Tue Harry Varden | a 

pa. Gd nel  FourtceniA khotioa, Koaned CourirTk Swot, Tue. 6 1 Teasdule 
Cwwrierz Hocany-Fiavku, Tur. bustace Burkel. ru Gd, nel DAt Edition. 

E. Whate. w mel. Arend kditon 
CowrLkTrk Hokwuas, Tue W Scarth 

Duzon. ŚSciówd Adliem. 14. Gd. nat. 
Coun.ere Juprwan, Tue W. H. Ganul 

<: mel 


Curttrz Świuuek, Tek. F Sache 35 Gd 
n4! 


CowrtFTE YACHTENAN, [nę BH Hokstali: 
>mith and E du Boulay Ssrend kdilion, 
kanad, 154. nat 


The Connoisseur's Library 
Wi numerouj Hiustrationi. Wide Royał Bro. 251. net each polume 


Excursu Cotrovakb Poóxs Martin Hardie. ; sowie: Alfred Maskell. 


Frotisn Punuiruen. F.S Kołanson. aaa H. Clifoed Smith Second 
K remiaoa, Bie FP. Wetmote. Sacomd Hdiliem. Adilien. 

Łurorkań Fsaweis. Henry H. Cunyng' ; Mprzzoriwie. Cypil Davenport. 

| MiwiaTURn<s. Dudley Heath, 

| 


PonckLaiw. Edward Dillon. 


Fina Flooka A. W. Połiard. 

Gas, Edward Dillon. 

GoLIAMITKK AND DILYKRIMITHY Wok. 
Nelson Dawson. Second Fditien. 

tunuzaiwaren Mawusajera JA. Herleste | Woów Ścuneruna. Allred Maskell Seen 
Stromd Kdilien Kdifiom. 


SRatŁa Walter de Gray llirch. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Handbooks of English Church History 


Edited by J. H. BURN.  Croum zo, 


FOUNDATIONSOP 1TNE ENGI ISH CHUKCH, TNv. 
J. H Maude. 


GAXUN CHURCH ARD THF NORMAN CONQL+SI, 
1nxe. CT. Cruttweli 


MEDIEVAL CRUKCH AND THE PAFACY, THF. 
A. C. Jenmuga, 


1 mmm 





15 
25. 6d. net euh volume 
RErokMATIOX Prricep, Tue Henry Gee. 
STRUGGLE WIIKB PLNIIANISM, Tur. bnue 


Fluxlana. 


CHURCH Gr ESGIANL JA TEE EienTrir" „M 
CkNitky, Jur. Alfred Piumnier 


Handbooks of Theology 


Da TRINE OF THF INCAKNATION, TRE R I 
Ouley Pyta kddion Pemytru 12s Gł 
nel, 


Hisrony or ŁakłY CunisTriax DOCTRINP, A 
] t. Kethune Paker  Zemyżzw. rw GI 
net, 


INTRODUCLTINA To TUE HaTORY OF RELIGION, 
As. P.R. jesony Ser kdition. Der.y 
Bew. toś luf. Mać. 


10 TRE HMistony 
A. Ł. huru. 


IA rkóDLUCTION 
Luis, AN 
tos tł EL. 


OF THE 
Dlemy tea. 


Punoeneny op RtriaioN IA FENGLASD ANN 
Nułerna, Par. Mfed (muero demy 
£29. 1o£ Gd nę. 


XNNINŃ ARrtarts ob TRE Cuvcuor FAt- 


lASD, Due Fatedłh ŁC 5. Gb. 
dna kdrcn Denypiro azetż ne! 


Health Series 


Piaf Szo 
LAKE UP Th Boby, Tur bł Cavanazch 


A T Put 
N Bistro 


CAKE OF TWE TERTU, Due 


*Fvks or OCW CHUDRYN, THP 
Harman 


Heatra rok Tuk Miunir Aceu 


SEJMOWI 
ay lot 


*Heatrt or a Wosans, lur H ] Fo, 
Simpson. 


" la. 
*łueituk ©> THE Ghia, ln! 


aw To Lane Lon, 


6 Pernet 


"DRŁAFNATIOW OF THK COMHX% COLD, THE. 
OK Walameon. 


lunoar ASb kan lu uiiks Macleod 
Vearley 
HMrarruo? Thh Lun lut O. Hilde<- 


kena 


The *' Home Life' Series 


Ztimstrated,  Demy Sro. 


Houe Lu 15 Akuna  Kathenne l 


Rusbey. Saosd bilion 
Houa Liek is Cnixa 1. Tayloc Headland. : 


Houw lira tx Fkasch. Miss 
kŁdwardz. Sreló Adieu 


Howr Lirk 18 Guunasv. Mr A. Srdgwick 
Płerd Anton. 


Honk lark uu Hortraxn D. $. Meldrum. | 
Sarad Adition, i 


U 


Retham. 


Gr. fo tos. Gd. ne! 


Hnur lark a Irav. bina Duff Gordon. 


and Kaduicu 


Hour Iirk 15 Noswav. 
Macogd KAttrIa. 


H. K. Daniels, 


Homa Lie 1x Rtrsstia A. S. Rappoport. 


ou LnK A ŚraAN. SG. 
Na asd EAtton. 


l. Bensusan 
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Leaders of Religion 


Edited by I, C. BEECHING. 


Grun Sto. 
CarokAL Nawuaan. R. H. Hutton, Second 
Edition. 


jonu Wastav. J. FH. Osverton. 
Bisuor WILBERFORCE. G. W. Daniell. 


CARDINAL MANNING. A. W. Hutton. Second 
Kttiaa. 


Cnantzs Siatkox. H. C. G. Moole. 

Jouu Kwox. F. MacCunn. Szond Łdrtizn. 
Jjowx Hows. R.F. Horton. 

Tnomas Krew. F. A. Clarke. 


Gzoncz Fox, rux QtrAxeR. T. Hodgkin. 
Thind Edition. 


Wauiń Portratli 


25. nel cach volume 


Jonx Kustz. Walter Lock. Sewath Editicu, 


p CHALMERS. Mrs Oliphant. Sscoml 
słt0R. 


LANCBLOT ANORZWES. R. l. Ottley. Sacegd 
Eduion. 


AUGUSTINE OP CANTERBURY. FE. [. Cutte. 


WiitIaAM LAUD. W. R. Hutton. Fourth 
katów. 


JowN Dosse. Augustus Jessop. 
TNONAS Ckaxxsi. A. ]. Mason 
Larinse. R. M. and A. |. Carlyle, 
BisHor BuTLER W. A. Spooner. 


The Library of Devotion 


With Jatroductions and (where necessary) Notes 
Small Foit 820, cłotk, 25.; leather, 23. 6d. net cach nolume 


Cokrzssiows oe Śr. Atcusrine, Tur. 
NintA Edition. 


lmrraTton Oy CasisT, Tuan. ZigAlk Edilivn. 
Cniasrian YzakR, Tur. PI/A Eolition. 
Lysa Ikxocznrit u. kand kaditioa. 
Teuruk, Tt. Serond Edition. 

Boom or Davorions, A. Sacoad Kdulion. 


Sznióws CaLL To A Dzevovr anv Hotv 
Lure, A. Pk Lditioa. 


Goma ro Erexxiry, A. 

janka WaYv, Tuan. ThMrd Edition. 

On rus Lova or Goo. 

Psarus or Davio, Tin 

Lyn AroSTOLICA. 

SonG cv $owc$, THE. 

Tuobawrsor PascaL, Puk d Bditiwa. 


MAŃYAi, GF COWSOLATION FROM TRE SAIKT< 
ANG FATREM, A. 


DRTOTWKs FE TRE AFOCRYMIA. 
Śńarrost Comnar, Tra, 


DEvUTIOx< OF ST. ANSELM, THE. 
Bisttop WIŁSON'5 SACRA PRIVATA. 
(RACK ABOUNDING TO TUR CHtkF OP SIM 


KKRA. 
Lvyna Saczka A Bock of Secred Vert. 
Second Fulton. 


Dav Book Fkom THE SAIRT< AND PATNĘRS, 
A. 


Lirrtx Boox or Hnavsxty Wisbon, AA A 
Selection from the English Mynica. 


LiGir, Lira, and Lovs. A Selection from 
tha German Mystica. 


[WYRODUCTFON TO TKE DEVOUT LiPR, Av. 


Lrrrie PLóWKK OF TUR OLoniacs Mastęa 
Śr. Fuańcia Ano OF WiK PKiARK, TRE 


Daaru ARG IMNORTALITY, 
SpiarrOAŁ Guibz, Tin. Thni Kdiim. 


Davotiows ron Kvzay DAt tu rus Waste 
AND FRĘ GRKAT FESTWALE 


Puzcza PYATAŁ. 


Wg Bym Bzy Mata 
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Little Books on Art 
With many fllustralions. Demy t6mo. 25. Gd, net each volume 


Each volume consists of about 200 


es, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 


including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 


ALankchr Dusan. L. J Allen. 
ARTE OF JAPAN, THk. E Dillon. 7Afrd 
Adition. 


BooxruaTzs, E. Almack. 

BOTTICELLI. Mary 1. Ronnor. 
Dukxk-Jonns, F. de Lisie, 7Akinf Edifion. 
Caitjxn R. H. H. Cust 

CHRISTIAR SYVMBOLISM. Mr. H. Jenner. 
Cunisr in Axr. Mr, H. Jenner. 

Caube. BK. Dillon. 


Coxsram.e. H. W. Tompkine Second 
Haitwmn. 


Conor. A. Pollard and E. Birnstingl 

EARLY EnuGLISK WATER-COLOUR. 
Hughes. 

EnantELS. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Edition. 

Fusbżxic LEIGKTON. A. Corkran. 

Gszonóg Ronny, G. Paston. 

Gstxk Axr. H. B Walters Fi/tk Edition. 


CE 


GREVZR AND BOUCHER. E.F. Pollard. 
HoLsEiN. Mrs G. Fortescue. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. J. W. Bradley. 
JawaLieny. C. Davenport. Sacond Edition, 
Jonn Horrnen. H. P. K. Skipton. 


Sia JOSHUA REYNOLDS J. Sime. Sacoxd 
ziom. 


Miuler. N. Peacock. Socond Edition. 


MiNIATURES. C. Davenport, V.D., F.S.A. 
Second Edition. 


Ous LaDv IN ARr. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
RAPHRAKL. A. R. Drykurst. Second Kdition. 
Ropix. Muriel Ciolkowska. 

TusRnekR. F. Tyrrell-GillL 

VANDYCK. M. G. Smaliwood. 


Vurazqukz, W. Wilberforoe and A. R. 
Gilbert. 


Warrs R.E. D. Sketchley. Second Edition. 


The Little Guides 


With many Iilustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from phołograpba 
Small Pott 8zo. 25. 6d. met each volume 


"The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form 1 (2) illus. 
tratious from photographs and by well-known artists; (3) good plans and maps; 


(4) an adequate but com 
jaaa R. 


CAMBRIDGE AXD Ira Cottam. A. H. 
Thompson.  TAird Erilien, R k 

Cats Istanos, Tuz. E. EB. Bicknell, 

Enóuru Laxes, Tus FP. G. Brabant. 

ista oe Wsiny, Tun, O. Cinch. 

Lowson. O. Ciach. 

Mawaan Couwrnv, Tem. Sl B.C A. Wiadle. 
Soad Kdltion, 

Nówrk WALE At. Story. 


ntation of Ee is interesting in the 
ogy, and architecture of 


town or district treated. 


Oxrokb AND Irs CoLLGzs JJ. Wells, 
Tentkh Edition. 


Śr. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. G. Cinch. 


SWAKKUPEARE'K Country, Sir B © A. 
Windle. Fyk Editren. 


SouTu Walz O. W. and |. FH, Wada, 
Trorta, Tux. H. KH. L. Bellot. 


WsermiksreR Asaeyv, G. E. Troutbeck, 
daczmł KAltion. 
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The Little Guldes—continued 


BuRxsnIRE. F. G. Brabant. 
BuckiNGRAMSHIRE. E. S. Roscoe. 
Zditten, Kcoisest. 
CANBRIDGESNIRE. J. C. Cox, 
CnEżkiks. W. M. Galiichan. 
CoxxwaLtn A. L. Salmon. Second Edition. 
Deksysnike, |. C. Cox. Secznd Edition. 
Devox. Ś. Baring-Goald. 7źird Editiea, 
Dosser. P. R. Heath. Fow>rtk Edition. 
Dunnam. J. E. Hodgkia. 
Essex. J.C Coz. Second Kdittoa. 
GŁOUCESTBASKISE. JJ. €. Cox. 
Haursnine. |. C. Cox. Second Editisn. 
HestroRDSNINF. H. W. Tompkias 


Kevr. J.C. Cox. S cond Edtiem, Ke 
wriifen. 


KzaRv. C.P.Crane. Saond Edition. 


LECYSTERSNIPE Au RorLaxo. A. Harey 
and V. B. Crowther-Beynoa. 


Maipotzsex. J. B. Firth. 
MoxxuouTREKIKK. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 


Second 


4 


Nowrork. W. A. Dot. 7arnd Edition, 
Rewiud. 

zaa onanak Ww. Dry. Second 
fditima, Revitod 


*NoRTHUMBRRLAND. J. E. Morria 

NOTTINGRANSNIRE. LL. Guilford. 

OxroRoskixe. F. G. Brabant. Second Kdition. 

SIROPSHIRE, J. E. Auden. 

SomERSET. G. W.and J. H. Wade. Tśhinl 
Kdilton. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. C. Masefcid. 

ŚurroLk. W. A. Dutt. 

Suuszy. J. © Cox. Second Edition, Re- 


wrzl/cn. 
Sussgx. FU. Brabant. Fowrth Edition. 
WARWICKSHIRE. j. C. Cox. 
Wstrsuike. F. R. Heath. Secaad Kdilioa, 
VoRKSHIRZ, TnR Easr Ribinc. jJ. £ 
MAforru 

VORKSHIRK, TuE Nogru Ruin j. E. 
Morris. 

YosksHikk, Tnz Wear Rimna J. E. 
Monis 3. ód. nat. 





Bairrany. 3. Haring-Gould. Second Edition. 
Nouxwaxpy. C. Scudamore. Scoad Edition. 
Rouz. C. G. Ellaby. 

Sieitry. FP. H. Jackson. 


The Little Library 
With Introdaction, Notes, and Photogravure Fronuspięces 


Śmall Potl 8vo, 


Anson. A s: LE BOOK 2: ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Sand Edition 


(Jana) PRIDE AND PREJU. 
DICE. Zno I olumat, 


s. ABBEY. 


Bacem (Francis; THR ESSAYS OP ; 
LORD BACON. 
B.. THE INGOLDSBY 
KOECExDE. Toe Vatamei. 


Banah bony A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SK PROSE. Kiulen. 
Baskten Ciniam). I ISTORY ÓF 
THE CALI ArHE (A 





Bah Uolume, clorh, 15. 6d. net 


Baka (WIlAm SELECTIONS FROM 
TKE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 


Borrów (Oeocrga) LAVENGRO. Twe 


Folumet. 
THE ROMANY RYE 


bie Ito SELECTIONS FROM 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. * 


SELECTIONS8 M 
"TIE BARZE ACOBEN : Wish 0 
Groch CAWKING. 


Cowia RUA esa THE ESSAY OP 
AM COWLEV. 
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The Little Library—cont/nued 


Orabbe )» SELECTIONS FROM 
RA OEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 
po Rnah THE ENGLISH 
POEMS F RICHARD CRASHAW. 
ryc a ke” PURGATORY. 


y (ou SFKLECTIONS FROM 

DA S$ OF GEORGE DARLFEY. 

ada CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Vału mes. 


a. (Mrs...  CRANFORD. 
Edition. 


6-15 94 disdzawiocii THE SCARLET 


Second 


„TT 


pg: a W., EOTHEN. 


fiem. 
o: LONDON LYRICS. 


Marreli (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARYELL. 


Milton NE THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOBN MILTON. 


Sewnd 
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Molr (D. M.» MANSIE WAUCH. 


ATA ar). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGL ONNETS 
Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
Fay pić 


e (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
"OURN EY. 


Tenn so Lord» THE EARLY 
PO MS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY. 


SON. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
THE PRNCTRA 
MAUD 


NNAUZ. THE POEMS OF 
HAN. 


Rak (Elizabeth). A 
BOOK OF LIFE AND 
ScventeentA Kditien. 

Wordsworth (W.) SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS. 

Wordsworth (W. 
LYRICAL BAL 


LITTLE 
DEATH. 


and OQoleridźe (8. T.). 
DS. TRAN 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 


Edited by W. J. CRAIG. 


Pott Aómo. 40 Uolumes. 


With Introduclons and Notes 


Leatker, price 15. nel each rolume 


Afakogany Revolving Book Case. 10. nel 
Miniature Library 
Demy 32mo.  Leatker, 25. net cach volume 


Evrukanox : A Dialogue on Vouth. Edward 
FitzGerald. 


EbDwanb, Loo HR8ERT OF CHknauny, Tut 
Lire or. Written by bitnsel(. 


PoLonius; or, Wise Saws and Modern In: 
stances. Fdward FitzCGerakd. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF ONAR Kuaavvóu. Edward 
FitrGerald. Fr/trk Kdifiom. 15. net. 


The New Library of Medioine 
Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Demy Bro 


Aim ax HRaLTH. Ronald ©. Machie. 75. Gd. 
net. Secomi Fitren. 


CARE OB rne llóvy, Tin. 
$. Kditien, 33. Gd. net. 
a OF THA NATION, po ne. The Right 


on. Śl John Gorst. Kdition. 
ra. Gd. net ; 


DiunaSR8 6F OCCUPATtŁON. Sie Thoa. Ohver. 
toż, Ód. wet. Secend Kition 


Divas AnD TRE CY HanT. 
bury, 78. Gd. net. 


F. Cavanagh. 


H. Salax- | 


PUNCTIONAL NEKVK DISEASEA A. T. Scho 


field. 7a. ód. met. 


Hyurenkor MIND, Tune. Sir DT. S. Clouston. 
Sina Bditiom 3a. Gd. met 


IRKFANT MORTALITY. Sir George Newuan. 


73. Od. met 


PREYRNTION OF TUBKRCUŁOWNE (CoNsUsIn 


4iox), Tuw. Arthur Newsholma 104, Gł. 
el, Szwed Kditien. 
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The New Library of Musio 
Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Zlustrałed. Demy Soo, 71. Gd. wet 


Bzanms. JJ. A. FollerMailand. Second 
Bditwa. 


HaRDEL. R. A. Streatfeild. Sacmd Edition, 
HuGo WoLr. Ernest Newman. 


Oxford Biographies 
Illustrated, Fcap, Swo. Zach volume, cłotk, 25. Gd, net ; leather, 35. 6d. net 


Pa ALIGHIKRI Paget Toynbee. Fy/th 


GiROLAMO SAVONAROLA. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Siztk Edztien, 


Joux Howann. E. C. S. Gihsoa. 


SiR WALTER RALEIGH. 1. A, Taytor. 
ERasxus EF. F. H. Capey. 

CnarnAam. A. S$. MceDowall. 

CaNXiwG. W. Alison Philips. 

FRANGOIS DE PŻNELON.  Vucount SŁ Cyres. 


Seven Plays 
Fiap. wo. 21. nał 


HowsynooN, The. A Comody in Three Acts. 
Amold Bennett. 7Avd Edition. 


GREAT AWEXTURE, Tuz. A Play of F in 
Foar Acta. Aroold Bennett. Pourtk Edu RR. 


MiLesroxex Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Knobłauch. Srunfh Edittea. 


ky Hussaxo, AN. Oscar Wikię. Acting 


kdiiten. 
Kisumr. Edward Koobłauch Tab Kdi- 


f10R. 
A pał! im Four Acua Melchior 
Version 


al La 
n reno 
o Ł£diltion. w 


Ireng. 


WASZE CASE, Tus. OGcorge Playdell. 


Sport Series 


Jilustrated, Frap. Bvo. 


FtviwG, ALL ABOUT. Gertrude Bacon. 


GoLriNG ypoą Tux.  Barnham Hare. 
Fourth kai 


dr gąj: D. Scott. 


15. neł 
*SKATING. A. HF. Crawley 


Świu, How ro. H R. Austin. 
WasxTLING. P. Longhurst. 


The States of Italy 


Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 
llnstraled, Demy Śvo 


Mnuau ywozs Tuz Srosza, A Hisrosy or. 
Cscilia M. Ady. > Gd. mać. 


A. M. Allen 


a A Hisrony or. 
mal, 


kucia, A HiusTORY OF. W. Herwośi: rz4, ód, net 


The Westminster KAWY 
General dot, WALTER LOCK 


OP TWR APOsTLMs, Tuz. Kdlted by K. 
"i kadlan. Smenik Editim. bę 


Fam ws e Pona AO 
e Tne. TE 


len. 
KE ARE soy Ga A. 


E RAZER AK 


; 0% aren, Tik, dlon by H. A. 


Boox or Giensiń, Tna. Edlied, with Intro- 
daction and Notes, by S$. R. Drives. Teążk 
Kdllieą, 108. Ód. mał, 

ADWTKURE AND OCouRECPIONA 
ŚRYKNTKH AND EsonTR EDITIONS € o, rm 
Boox or Gznzsm. 5. R. Drive, m, uel. 


Ę 
sh 
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The "Young" Series 


łllastrated. Crown do 


YOUNG BoTANIST, Tue. W. P. Westell and 
©. 8. Cooper. 3. 6d. net, 


YOUNG CARPENTER, THE. Cyril Hall. sr. 


YounG ELRCTRICIAN, Thus. Hammond Hall. 
Second Edition. 51. 


YouNG ENGINEER, Taz. Hammond Hall 
Thira Edition. 5« 
wos NaATURALIST, Tim. W, P. Westeli. 


YOUNG ORNITHOLOGIST, TRE. W. P. Westell. 
54. 


Methuen's Shilling Library 


Ftaf. 800. 
ALL TuikGs CoxwsipszeD. 6. K. Chesterton. 
BesT OP LAMB, The. Edited by E. V. Lucas 
Brus Bixb, Tae. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
CuaRLEs Dickens. G. K. Chesterion. 


CWARNIDES, AND OTNEK POKM3. 
wilde. 


CniraAt ! The Story of a Minor Siege. 
G. $. Robertson. 


Osar 

Sur 

Conutrion or ExcLann, Tue. G F. G. 
Masterman. 

De Pxuorowbrss Oscar Wilde. 

FAMOUS WiTs, A Boox or. W. Jerrold. 


From Mioskirtan ro FikLo'MaksiaL. 
Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.C. 


Hakvkar Home. E. V. Lucat 

Hnts aXD TKE Śsa. Hilaire Belloc. 

Homx Lir ix FRANCE. M. Betham- 
Kdwards. 


Huxuny, Twowas Hxxny. P. Chalmers' 
Mitchell. 


toe Hussann, AN. Oscar Wilde. 


furokraNce OF aŁinG KEARNEST, TBE 
Oscar Wilda. 


luranrown. Oscar Wille. 


Jon Bovgs, Kina or tax Wa-Krkuvv. 
Joka Boyet. 
ŁADY WutwERNkREG Fak. Oscar Wilde. 


ea WA nica CAT 
ro Kis Son, Oęorge Horace Lorimer. 


lira op Jou Rusa, Taa. w. G. Colling- 


15. nóż 


Lirx Or RORERT Louis STBVENSON, THE. 
Graham Balfour. 


LITTLE OF EvEKYTKING, A. E. V. Luca 


LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S Czise. Oscar Wilde. 


LORE Or THE Honzv-Bzx, THE.  Tickner 
Edwardes. 


MAN AND THE UNIvukSE. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
MARY MAGDALENE. Maurice Macierlinck. 
MIRROR OF THE SZA, Tue. J. Conrad. 


OLD CovxTrnv Lire. S. Baring-Gould. 
OscaR WiLbDE: A Critical Study.  Arthar 
Ransome. 


PAKISM CLERK, TEE. P. H. Ditchfeld. 

P:xKED Company, A. Hilaire Belloc. 

REASON AND BeLikP. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

SRLECTRD Pokmss. Oscar Wilde. 

SEVASTOFPOŁ, AXD OTRER STORIES. Leo 
Tolstoy. 


Soctar KEvILs ARD THEIR REMEDY. Leg 
Tolstoy. 


Sox LETTKR* Or R. L. STEVENSON. Selected 
by Lloyd Osbourne. 


SURSTANCE OF FAITK, Tua. Sir Olive 
ge 


TxNNYSON. A. ©. Bensoa. 

(TOWER OF LONDON, THE. R. Davey. 

Two ADMIRALS. Admiral John Moresby. 
UNnzk Fivk Rutaus Lady Dorothy Nevśll. 
VAILINA Lsrrkkn Robert Louis Stevenson. 
> Gr Mokwzusrow, Tuz. S. Bazlng: 
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Books for Travallers 


Crown Śwo. 


65. net cach 


Each volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour 


AYON AND SMAKEKSPEARE'> COUNTRY, TnE. 
A. G. Bradley. 


BLack Fonzsr, A Book OF THE. C. E. 
Hugbes. 
BREToNs AT Houk, Tue. PF. M. Gostling. 


CITIES OF LONBAKDY, TKE. Fdward Hutton. 


CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND THE MAKRCHE:, 
Tuz. Edward Hutton. 


CITIES OP SPAIN, THs. Edward Hutton. 
Cirits oy Umskia, THE. Edward Hutton. 
Davs In CoRxWwALL. C. Lewis Hind. 
EGYPT, By The WATERS OF. N lorimer. 


FLORENCH AXD NORTHEKN TUSCANY, WITK 
GExoAa. Edward Hutton. 


A PARDONS, THE (Brittany) Anatole 
rat. 


NartLEs. Arthur H. Norway. 
Narks Rivizaa, Tue. FH. M. Vauzhan. 
Nem Fonzsr, Tuz. Horace G. Hutchioson. 


cms 


NoRroLk BROAOS, The. W. A. Dutt. 
NORWAY AND IIS FJjoRDS. M. A. Wyłllie 
RnixE, A Boox or Tue. S. Baring-Gould. 
RnwE. Edward Hutton. 

RovND ABOUT WILTSKIRE. A. G. Bradley. 


SCOTLAND OP TO-DAav. T. F. Henderson and 
Francis Watt. 


SIENA AND SOUTHFRN TUSCANY. 
Hutton. 


SAIRTS OF TKE OKEAT CITY, Tur. Mrs. A. 
G Bell. 


Edward 


Tnaótck EAST ANGLIA IN A MoToR CAR. 
J. E. Vincent. 


Vexiczr AND VENKTIA. Edward Hutton. 
WANDEREK IX FLORENCE, A. ©. V. Lucas 
WANDERER 14 Pakis, A. EV. Lucas 
WAŃDERER IN HoLLAND, A, EE. V. Lucas 
WANDEKER IN LoxboN, A. HE. V. Lucas, 
WANDKKEK IM VENICE, A. FE. V. Lacaa, 


Some Books on Art 


ARMOVRER AND Hi% CRAYT, Tue. Charles 
lwulkes. Hlostrated. Kozać go. 423 a. 
mał. 

Axń Awcinur AND Msbikvatr. M. H. 

„ Mlusuated. Croum Btw. U. netł. 


Tum. An Anecdotal Gusje 
tbe British Paintem amd Paintings in the 
National Gallery. E. V. Lucza  lllus- 
trated. Fcag. Boa. 21. Gd. nat. 
DzconaTIve Inox Wosk. From the xith 
to the xviith Century. Charles foulkes. 
Roralęo Ń2 1%. mat. 


YRANCHKCO GUARD, AO niej G. A. 
Simonsoa, _ lilustrated. 


4/0. 

42 m. nat. 

Z o” TWE Boox or Jom. 
William Blske. Quarto. A1 1. nel. 

fraiak ŚcuLrTORA, W. G. Waters. Illus- 
trated. Croma S00. 24. Gd. Raf, 

Ou PASTE A. Beresford Ryley. illustrated. 
Repal qfo. spd, nóż, 


go. SŚCHOO 


P-_ HonDRED zka sky OP PAIKTINO. 
= iscaadka by R. ©. Wite. lilas- 
| Saeed kdltinee low. Demej 00, ALA 


Osr HunNokED MASTERPIEC KA OP ŚCULFTURE, 
With an Introduction by G. P. Hill.  lilus. 
trated. emy Boo. 10:. Ód. nat. 


With an Essay by A. B. 


Rowxkv FoLio, A. 
Imgeriał Folie. Śt5 1%. 


Chamberlain. 
nat. 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES ON PAIWTING. 
George Clausen  lilustrated. Crewe G0w. 
S1. NEI. 


SAINTS IN ART, Tuk. Margaret E. Tabow. 
lustrated. TAlnd Kdition, Fag, twe. 
34. Ód. nal. 


ScHoots or PAtuTiNG. Mary lane  Illus- 


tratod, c P. doo, Sk. móś. 
GR Ast tn PAGAN AWD o: Taca 
„BR. Allen. u rated. Sawad KMdllion. 
(sl dwo. ja. Od, weń, 


"CLASSICS OF ART. See page 13. 
"THR COWNOSEKUK'S LiSRARY. See Pag 14. 
*JATTLR Books on ART." Swe page 17. 
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Some Books on Italy 


ETRURIA AND MoDERN TUSCANY, OLD. 
fary eron.  lilustrated. Second 
Kdition. Cr. Boo. Gs. net. 


FLORENCE : Her History and Ar to the Fall 
of the Republic F. A. Jlyett. Demy Bwo. 
7:. Gd, met, 


FLORENCE, A WANDEREK 1%. E. V. Lucas- 
llustrated. Srreń Ediftron. Cr. Buo. Gr. 
net. 


FLOKFRCE AND HER TREASURES, H. M 
Vaughan. Illustrated. Fcaf. Szo. 55. net 


FLOREXCE, COuxTRvY WALKS ABOUT. Edward 
Hutton.  Blustrated. Second  Hatlicn. 
Frag. ro. sg mel. 


FLORKXCH AND TME CITIFS OF NOKTHERN 
TuuaANY, WITH GEXOA. Kdward Hutton. 
Miustrated. Tówd Łdrbion. Cr $Śwo. 6. 
net, 


LousaRoy, Tax Ciries or. Edward Hutton. 
Miustratod. Cr. Sro. 6. net. 


MILAN UNDER VUE SFORZA, A HisTrokv or. 
Cecilia M. Ady. lilustated. emy Sre. 
z04. ód. mać. 


NarLzs. Past and Present. A. H. Norway 
Niusturated. Fourth Kaitron. Cr. Śro. 6:. 
nat. 


NarPLES RivIERA, Tue. H. M. Vaughan 


lilustrated. Sacomł Kdilion, Cr. Bro. 6: 
ngł. 

NaPIEG AND SOUTHERN Iratv. E. Huttoa. 
Niustrated. Cr. Bee. 63. mef. 


Pxaucta, A Hisrosv ar. William Heywood 
lustrated. Demy Bro. taa. Ód. met. 


Rous. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Zkird 
Bdztion. Cr. Brv. 6x. net. 


ROMAGNA AND THE MARCHE, THk CITIGS 
ov. Edward Hutton. Cr. Bow. 65. nef. 


Rouk OF THE PILSKIM= ANN MaRTYRS. 
ż Rom Barker. Domy do. ta. Ód. 
nań. 


Rous. C. 6 Ellaby. lilostrated. Swa// 
Pott dw. Cioth, u. 6d. net ; leatker, 33. ód. 


* 


Stciry. F. H. Jackson. Illustrated. Smał/ 
Pott Boo. Ciatk, ur, ód. nat ; leażker, 34. Gd. 


SicyLy : The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Śledeh. Illustrated. Second Bdślion. Cr. 
dw. u. nat, 


SIENA AND SOUTHERN TuscAawY. Fdward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Sęcond Edition. Cr. 
dvo. 68. nel. 


UmBzia, Tug Ciries or. Edward Hutton. 
Ułustrated. Fi/ik Edition, Cr. Bro. 6s. 
net. 


VENICE AND VWENSRTIA. Edward Hutton. 
Hlustrated, Cr. Bo. 65. net, 


VENicz ow Foor. H. A. Douglas, 
tratied. Second Edition. Fcap, 


Nus- 
, 54. LYJA 


VENICE AND HER TREASUREKS H. A. 
Dvuglas. lilustrated. Fcag. Boo. 55. met. 


VERONA, A HisToRv OF. A. M. Allen. 
lilustrated. Deszy 80o. 121. Ód. mef. 


Lonsdale Ragg. 
125. ód. neł. 


DANTE AND HIS ITALY. 
Ilustrated. Demy 80a. 


DASTE ALIGHIERI: His Life and Works. 
Paget Toynbee. Illustrated. Fourth Edi. 
fiom. Cr. Bno. 55. nef. 


How Lirz in Iratv. Lina Duff Gordon. 
Ulustrated. TArmd Editiea. Demy Se. 
Łoś. Gd. net. 


LAKES OF NORTHERN ITALY, TRE. Richard 
Bagot. Illustrated. Socend Adition. Fcaf. 
dra  s4 mel. 


LonRzNzo rue MaGNiricenr. EE LL. S. 
Horsburgh. Illustrated. Scwnd Kduton. 
fDemy Boo. 155. mef. 


Mepici Porzs, Tue. H. M. Vaughan. Iilus- 
trated. Lewy 300. 155. mef. 


ST. CATHRRINE OF SIRNA AND KER TIMES. 
By tbe Author of ' Mdile. Mon. Illustrated. 
Second KBditten. Demy we. 15. Ód. net. 


Ś, FRANCIS OF ASSIW, TME Livss or. 
Brother Thomas of Celana Cr. 8a sr 
nef. 


SAVONAROLA, GikoLAMO. E. 1. 5. Horsburgh. 
illustrated. Fourth Adihon, Cr. wo. 
1. net. 


SkikS IrALIAN: A Little Breviary for Tra- 
a> italy, Ruth S. Phelps. Frag. Sa 
45. mef, 


UNiTED IraLv. F. M. Underwood. Zemy 


Bew. toś. Ów. neć. 


gu 
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PART III. —A SELECTION OF WORKS OF FICTION 


Albanesi Karia). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE, OTi HER. Fowriń Edition. Cr. 


I KNOW A MAIDEN. 7kurd Edun. 
Cr. ko. 6:. 


THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; on, Tum 
PoLITK ADYENTURESG. Tlurd  diltm. 

Cr. wo. 3. Od. 

THE GLAD HEART. Fyk Edifuwm. Cr. 
dze. Św. 


o. a. MARY. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
THE DELOVED ENEMY. Second Ediioa. 
Cr. we. Gs. 


Bagot (Richardy A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edttuen Cr. wo. 6. 
a OR Fourth Edlon. Cr. 


ANTHONY CUTHBERT Fowrth Editton. 
Cr. Geo. 6. 


LOVES PROXY. Cr. Bro. 6r. 
TBE Ag a © SŁRRAVALLE. 


pei AREA PLACE 
r, wwo. 


Baa (Z. ©.) a. o: QUEEN. 


s. wę CARTAIN, Third Editiea. 
m. dow. 


HR GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER. 
Tkni Eatiw 6. 


>. 


TRE HIOHWAYMAN. Think Editim. 
Cr. leo. 6. 


Thurd 
Sccond  Kditien. 


"Ma z goska (8.). ly BROOM. 


O ŻEE GK: Ćr. we, ów. 
a Jilnstmted. Szand Edilia. 
„Cya ów 


ZEE ZEE 


+ 








r WZA ODRA: 


m MUTABLE MANY. 7kird Edkion. 
r. Żor, 


ld) THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 


OHN SPARRÓW, Bakr.; Om, TuK 
ROGKRS$ OF AN Ora Minp, Second 
Kdrtion. Cr vo. 64. 
Belloc (H. EMMANUEL BURDEN 
NERCHANT „ llostraad. Second Kal. 
fiog. Cr. Btw. 


A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Thinf 
Editiwa. Cr. Be. 


Bennett (Arnold)  CLAYHANGER. 
Twelfth Edition Cr. Boo. 6. 

HILDA LESSWAYS.  Zrgótk Sdilien. 
Ćr. d0o. 64. 

*THESE TWAIN Fourth Bdiftion. Cr. 
Boe  Ór. 

Tkirtecnik Bdilten, Cr. wo. 

p ALIVE. ŚSizrhń Kditim. Cv. 

A MAN FROM AE NORTH. Tkinf 
Kdition. Cr. %00. 

TAE MATADOR OP "a 7 TOWNS. 

Savnd Bditiom, Cr. Wo. 

THE REGENT : A Frva p Śrokv tw 
ADYEXTURR IN Lonbon. Forth Edition, 
Ćr, doo. 66. 

TRE PRICE OY LOVE. Fwrh Editiew. 
Cr. mo. 6. 

WHOÓM GOD HATH JOIN. 

Kition, Cr. 00. 2 mw 

A GREAT MAN: A Far. Smesćk 
Bditiom. Cr. twe. 64. 


THE CARD. 
Ór. 


Bensca (KB. F.) BODO: A km Gra 0” 


Mrejaghan (Gusto 4 SPANIOW 


TRZ SBARCH PARTY. Tosia Zdióóm 


pł 


Dav. 


 Ooarad 
* Asitruz 
85. 


FICTION 


LĄLAGES LOVER3. 


%w0. « 


TE ADYENTURES OF DR. WHITTY. 
ourtA Edition. STA 


Ćp. 


GORGANEA. FeurtA Edition. Cr. 80o, Gr. 


Bewan (Marjerie yo POZY 
Nmik Edition. Da Amo. 


DEFENDER OF THE || Seventh 
Kduien, Cr. Bro. 6a. 


Third Edition. Cr. 


A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. 7łurm Edition. 
Ćr. Bmw. Ów. 

THE QUEST OF GLORY. 7Tard Edilión. 
Ćr. dw. Ór. 

GOD AND THE KING. Sir/h Edilton. 
tm Bow. ów. 

THE GOYERNOR OF ENGLAND 7kurd 
Mdition. © 


r. » 


pa: AND HERETIC. 74kurd Edifton. 


e 


THE CARNIVAL OF NE Fiyth 
kde, Cr. Be. 


MR. p Ło Tłind kdifton, Cr. 
dm0. Óż. 


BECAUSE OF RE THINGS. 7ktrd 
Kóll wa. m ós. 


and gerton THE 
Pei ER. zaeaj Hidition. 
Cr. 


WÓRLORN ADVENTURERS. Seamd 
kditiam Cr. Bro. 64. 


Ohaaterton 
Ponrih 


Bastia 
>» 
dno. 


THE FLYING INN. 
o. 6:. 


4 


)» THESECRET AGENT: 
ALE. Fourth Kdulton. cr, Bre. 


 ABETOFPSIX. Fowrth Edition. Cr. Boo. 6. 
' UNDER WESTERN EYES. Srcod Ad. 
| tów, Ćr. dw. ba. 


Vi 


| 





RY: An lstanp Tak. yrk 
r, Boo. 6. En 


CHANCE. Minth Edilien. Cr. two. 6, 


(Dorothea) SALLY. Fourth 
ERA. Gim t. 


HARDY | MARRIED FU Bsitim. Cr. 
LD ANDY. Frarók Kdłióa. Cr. tna ów. 


„A r 
IMO A ROMANCE O Two 
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YENDETTA: om, Tuz STORY OF OWE FOR- 


RER Thurtyszecond Bditien. Cr. 00 


TRELMA: A NonRwEGIAMN PRINCESS. 
Forty-siziA Edition. Cr. 800. 64 

ARDATH: Tue STORY OF A DzaD SELF. 
Twęnty-second Editon. Cr. 800. 64. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Bzgńtecnik 
Zdittom. Cr. Boo. 6. 

WORMWOOÓD: A DRaNa OF  PaAku. 
Twentutk Kduilon. Cr. we. 60. 

BARABBAS: A DRraxs Ov THE wa: 
orze Kkorty-cigłik Edttton. Cr. Bow. 


THE SORROWS RE SATAN. Sirtieth 


Bdilton. Cr. Bro. 


THE MASTER - CHRISTIAN. gy. 
Zdilion. t8islt Thousand. 


TEMPORAL POWER: ż a IN 
Surzemacy,  Secomd KBdilien,  t50/k 
7. Cr. Boo. 68. 


GOD'S GOOD MAN: A SniriE Love 
SToRvY. Et Ag Zdition, tsgtk Thoa* 


HOLY ORDERS: TRE TRAGEOY OF A 
RE Lira. Second ZBdtiom,  tsofh 
Cr. Bo, 6. 


THE MIGHTY 25 TAirty-zecond 
Bdtiom, Cr. wo. 

BOY : A SK£TCK. 4 Adiwa. Cr. 
dow. Ór 

R Pyfteeni(h Edition. Cr. Sw. 


Ra LIFE DSWE Sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 


R.) NE. Duw 
trateęd. Fyk Edition. Cr. 


THE STANDARD BEARER. gw 
Bdllien, Gr. 000. Ów. 


łe (Bir A. Conan) ON a 2 
DOME” Tuej/żh Edition. 


Pinadłater (3. H. 


kp 5 RAZA GRAVES 
kd > 


RJRA Bdition Cr. 


Fry (2. sad 0. BJ. A MOTHERS SON. 


Herredca IN NE 

ODA ZA Kim, 

OWC and sk AE 
lńiiiem Ćr 


NTERPLAK. Fyk Kditien Cr.tue. 6. 
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Hichens (Robert. THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Sscwnd Ediliea. 
SZ 


Cr w 

TONGUES OF CONŚSCIENCE. Fourth 
FaAhtwna, Cr. Sm. 64. 

FELIX: THaze VEAKS IN A LIFE. 
bałtion, Ur tw. dx. 

THE WOM%I1NWITHTHEFAN. ŁśkłA 
Łdwon Cr. dw. 0x 

BVEWAYS. Cr. re. 6. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH.  Zueanży- 
AjtA kdon Mlustrated (>.6v. b 
THE CAMLL OF THE BLOOD. 

Astrom. Ur. So. 53. 
BYREJRY SHELP. 
Sry. 4 Gl. 
THE DWEI LERON THF THRESHOLD. 
Lr Św. r. 


THE WAY OF AMDITION. Fi/k Łu- 
triam. Cr. Bzno. Gv. 


Screnfk 


4 WTZ: 


Seoul dlttion Cr. 


s". nthonyj A CHANGE OF Ak 
Arata Łdłiwa. Cr.$re. 6. 


AMANOFMARE Senen/k Edition. 
800, 5%. 


THE CHRONICLES OF COLNI AN 
TONIO. ra Łdudówa. Cr. Swe. (u. 


a. Po Hlusrated. Miafh Edition. Ur. 


noś D ALE. MIilustrated. „Vim/A Eifiliom. 
Lr. we, Śr. 


THE KINGS MIRROR. ZY kddimm. 
Cr. Bow. (u. 

QUISANTE. ZFowrth Edition. Cr.too. Ga. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. (7. dru. Gu. 

TALES OF b PEOPLE. ZArs /d;- 
twm, Cr. io. 

A SERYVANT * THE PUBLIC. [ilu 
trawd. Fowrih Kditioa. Cr. Bow. 6. 
THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. ZFowrfh 

Editien. Cr. B00. Óż. 
MRS MAXON PROTESTS. 7kird Edu 
tion, Cr, Żw. 64. 

A YOUNG MAN'S VEAR. Second Edition, 
Cr. Boe. 6. 


dacobe (W. W.. MANY CARGOFS. 
Thłrtyśkied Kduton. Cr. do. w. fd. 
Abo lllastsated in colodr. Desy Gw. 
7». Gd. nat. 

SPA URCHINS. 
do, ju. 


A MASTER OF CRAPT. Illustrated. 
TenlA Bdltirn Cr. w. 1.60. 


Sroeaternikh Edition. Cr. 
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METHUEN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


LIGHT FREIGHTS. mięć: Eileen 
AEdrtiem. Cr. Boe. 3. Gd. 


THE SKIPPERS WOOING. 
Kdstton. Cr. Bro. q1. ód. 


"ma 
ATSUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. Eleventh 
dion. Cr. Bre. 31 6d. 


PIALSTONE LANE. lilustrated. ZzyAdh 
kditron. Cr. Bro. 35. Ćd. 


UDDCRAFT. Mustrated. Z/A Edilam. 


tr.ólw. 38. (xi. 

IHP I 4DVÓF THE BARGŁ. Bluwrated. 
NinfA kdrtomo tr Ste. ze. Śd 

SALTHAVEN. tlustratecd. ZA Kdałica 

Lr.Ew. gs. GL 

SAMIIORS KNOTS.  Miustrałted. PyA 
Ł fafton. Cr. Br. 31. Ód, 

"HOR T CRUISES. TAlnl Edit Cr. 
dru. 3. 641. . 


Lr. 


OZDOBA ROZA O EO RE REED AYO AEO A PEEP EE 17 ORDY AE: banan: PO PAT A OOO RPO WE 


K.ng (Basil, THE WILDOLIVE. Zrt 
6s. 


iołośiem, Ur. Sty 


JUL STREET CALLEI STRAIGHT. 
kourtA Łdntien. (». Btw, 


INE WAY HOMk. Snomłl EKdilion, Cr. 
rw. Ów. 


THE LETIER OF THPr CONIRACT 
Cr. due. 64. 


London (Jacky WHITE FANG. Wrneą 
6:. 


dion. Ur. $0v. 


Lowndaa (Mrs. Balloc) wii ad CHELI. 


Acoesl Fkdliem Cr. 


STUDIES IN LOVE AND > TERROR 
Secead Kditioa, Gr. Boo. 


[HE END OF HER koNitwóoić 
TAird Łdiłon. Cr. 800. Gs. 


U LODGER. 74ód Hditioa. 


+ 


Crwu m 


Lucas (£. V.). LISTENERS LURE: Av 


Osid NaARKATION. TemlA  Ediltem. 
Pap. frw, $5, 
OVER REMERTON'S: Aw EAsY<GOING 


Cnwnoxtietz. Zwst/iA Edition. Pcag. Boe. 
34. 
MR. INGLESIDE. 
dro, sa. 
LONDON LAVENDER, Bózkiń Edition. 
Prag. Św. 55. 


ZARAZ Fourth Kdition, Cr. 800. 


Tenik Edition. Fcaf, 


! 


FICTION 


Lyall (Edna) DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 44fk Zkousand. Cr. Bv. 
w. Gd, 


„ discnaughtan (8.. THL FORTUNE OF 
| CHRISTINA M'NAB. Fyk Fditrn 
Ćr. $bo, 65. 


PETER AND JANE. Fowrth Edition. 
Cr. 80. 63. 


*"Malet (Lucas). A COUNSEL OF PER. 


FECTION. Second Kdrfion. Cr. Sto. 65. 
COLONEL ENDŁKRYS WIEK.  Fow/ń 

; fdtron, G.tie., 64. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY: A Rowaut Śerenlk Lid. 
hon. Cr.rw tu. 

THE WAGESOFSIN. Srrźcenik Edtlion 
Lr.uio, 64. 

THE CARISSIMA. byk Edtton. (> 
Bow. Gw. 

THE GATELESS5 PARRIER. Fry/rń ka. 
dłon. Cr.8wv. lu. 
ason (A. EE W.» CLEMENIINI 
Nlustrated. Nin Łdiroa, (r.z. 65 


Maxwell (W. B.) IHP. RAGGED MŁ= 


SKNGER. 7And Adrtna. Cv. SD. 06 
VIVIEN. Zkirtecnih Eitoon. Cr. Ste. lu 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Scoenfh Fa.- 

bron, Ur. Baw. 6. 

ODD LENGTHS. Seecad Edition, Cr. Że 
JMIUL RISE. Fowesa Zdrtron. Ce mo. ©» 














THE COUNTESS OF VMAYVBURY. 
YWEKRN NOU AND 1. Fowró /drttwa. 
Sm. 66. 


THE REST CURE. 
zk? 


Br 
tr. 


Fuwrtń Aditen Ur 


lae (8. A). TIE DAYS PLAY. 
Ę, daditton, Cr. Bra. 64. 

BE HOLIDAY ROUND. Second Bdilten. 
R oCr dw. w. 

JONCE A WEEK. C7. eo. ów. 


Jsaerń 


0.E.> AHIND LET LOOSE. 
ttiom. Cr. Brw. 4. 


| ię ZO OINEĘ WAR. Socemdl Huditien. 


dw, 


Norrigon (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Sroee/A Kirin. Cr.ó0w. 0. 
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A CHILD - THE JAGO. Sżętk £dition, 
Cr. Bo. 65. 


THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fowrth 
Łdition. Cr. Bwo. 4x. 


DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. bw. 6. 
Ollivant (Alfred). OWD ROD, Tir 
GREY DOG OF KŁAMULIR With a 
Frontispiece. Jtwel/fA Edition. Ur. Bro. 6s. 
IHE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 
Secomd Hdition. Cr. B0o. 64. 


IHF ROVAL ROAD. 
Cr. EDo. 


Śc.onq Zdilich. 


m m 


Oppenheim (E. Phillips. MASTER OF 


| MEN. Fiyfth Eaton (Ur Św, 65. 
THE MISSING DELORA llusturated. 
p Zowrśń Hdition, Cr.tco, (4. 


"IHE WAV OF THESE WOMEN 
| Bdóthon. Cr.tro. tu. 

(THE DOURLE LIFE OF MR ALFRED 
KURION. Scord Zddion. Cr.ów. Gs. 


APŁOPLLŁS MAN. Timi Ldilion. Cr. 
rw (u, 


MR GRŁX OF MONTE CARLO. 7śhurrs 


lurusn, CĆr.ioo 65 


"THE VANISHED MESSENGER. Scecorl 


Tatra 


m mn Mam 20 


śdiuon (Cr. Brno. Gs. 

| 

,Oxenham (Johnh A WEAVER OF 

WHS Hlustrated ZY/A Edtróm. Cr. 
OWEN 

, PROFI I AND TOSS Surgh Zdrftex. 
lr Mo 6. 

|TKHŁ LONG ROAD. ZFowrk karton. 


to tm. Ów 


FHE SONG OF HYACINTH, AKD OTHIR 


r SIUkIE" Send Flrrom Ur. Sw. ćw. 
WY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fewrh 
Łada. Cr. Sm 6. 


JAURISTONS. Fewrfhi Kition, Cr. Ste. 
Ć5. 


IHEL COIL OF CARNE. Siek Edition. 
Ur, Śrw. 6. 

iHE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 
Pouriń kKditun CĆr.Śro. 6. 

MARY ALL ALONE. 7arm Edition. Cr. 
Stw. 6. 


BROKEN SHACKLES. Fawrók Kdhtien, 
Cr. Śro. Gu. 


„na zwinna A A M M 


kry (Gilbert, PIERRE AND HIS 


PŁOPIŁE. soerenłń Kdrtrm. Cv. Sow. Ga. 
MRS. FAMLCHION. Fyk Kditten. Cr. 


dear, bs, 


4 
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THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. ' Piokthall (Marmaduke). SAID, THE 
Fomrth Kdition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. PISHERMAN. Zenfh Kdition, Cr. Bow. 


THE TEML OF THE SWORD.  [llus- 


tate, Zenżń Fdriron. Lr. Brw, Gu. | Playdel! (Georte). TH K WARE CASKg; 
WHEN YAŁYONDCANE TO PONTIAC: łcap. dro. 1. nat. 
lur> owyvor alLosr NAarutros, Serncń 
i 


aj 
Łużsdno tLr.Śwo. tv. 


*Q' (A. T. Qulller-Couch. MLUERY< 
UARDEN AL UtnerR StoKIEA. CZ 


AN MWFNTUREE OF THU NORTH Se. Ó 
Tue basr AwaNteer" ur "PP PTTK ł 


Piaree. P/łkkteom (r to ls. | MAJOR VIGOUREUXN. /kied kdition 


sfB ę : tr. bro, 63. 
ŁHF SLATS OF THE WEGIITY. Liue : 
vated  Wnietecatt kdóiom. (r adu tt. 


A pa LTWENDĘŁR AND QLD 7 


THŁ PAYIIE OF TH, SIKONU A ACkŁ. Pa” va. m. m” 
Rau”* Foty wa Kite, Dots. ł lustratuńł . 
Seer buwion to BO 0 p (W. Petty A DN OF THE 
INK PÓMCOF MME LYWITIOA oh Panów EE ró 
PTńwi Ktattón. © a s "ul SPIENDID EROTHŁE. ZFowdń Zattton. 
NORTHERN LICHIS Zwiń Fatra W BA +; 
(rowe tu. IHANKS TO SANDLURSON. Second | 
THE JUDGMENT HGUSE.  Pourt! ków tr Fw bt. 
Fddra tr to 6 IHK REMINGTON SENTENCE. 7%: nb 


łodrsyón, (r wo b 


Pemberton (Maxx Ilil tOOTSTŁI> DY Y : ja, 
OF A CHRONI  Llusrated, kowreś IHT HAPPY RECRUVT. Second Eadlion. 
Jd:śon. Ur.tao tu 

[CROWN IHEE KING  llusrated Gr IHL KŁNNEDY FŁOPLE. Szond fidr 


, f: > . +, : . f . 
Bro Św. ck t Bre » 


LUr.iiy tj 


Perrin (Alice). (THE CHARM. Zyń  Sldgwick(Wrs,Alfredi THELANTERN. 


łŁddssn. Cr. Bim. tu. HŁARENS Zur kdrdron trudy. M. 
THE. ANGLOTNDIANS= "Figa kation.  ANTHYYSGUŁŚT. Fowrtt kultlion, Cr. 4 
tr.Żio Ga. Biw. (U 


INŁ HRAPDY HUNTING GHEOLND. 
liyrdktstów tr de tr 


LAMOKN*  Zandó Kdhliwra, Ce.8vo. 6. 
GKELOW STURS  Deond Pudiliom, Cr ( 


Z: — | fw. © 
„.' Inocta (Eden) LYJNU PEKOPNELS. su MZ 
Poema c "ay, (> Saar Gw. 
CHILDREN Ob "U" MIL Sraśk 
Płfton. Ur d:8, M 
Somerville (K. ©.) and Rosa (Martin) 


IHL HUMAN KÓY. Wibo a Frontingnece. DAN KLSEL THE FOX. Illustrated. 
czemia kdtrón. (r.Tirw. 65 Mdeenlh Fdilson. lsr.5a! Gu. 


S NSOF THE AORNINU. Seoml Edi. 
ion, Cr. fra. w. 


TRERIVER. Fowśą Plsłitom. (r Gog bs. 
TRE „AME KE AN PRISONER. PFowrśh 


INOTRFER DAYS. Zard Puditin, (r. 
tron, 64. 


mak ZAC 1 R U e mowa ania. - 


Świnnerton/F)) ON THE STAIRCASE, 
Sremd kdiuca. (rv. Boa. d4. 


Watson (FP. THF VOICE OF THFą 


a w rm ONW. RA DM 


LENE 9 AYURTLE. Se ad Bdilion, (Cr Be. 

* * 
THE USER Kowvth kddrn. Ur | ł 
dro le. | Melle (K.6.1 DEALBY. Tałrd Edition." 
THESTRIKING HOURS. Secomł Edif.on. | tr. %w, Ge. | 
PES | Weynan (Stanley) UNDER WE RED RED 


DŁMETERKS DVWGHTER. Tam Ed. RÓB. Miusrated.  Fadrficth 
dsom. fur. Bo. tx, tr. Boo, Śr. 


METHUEN'S COLONIAL LIBRARY 
FICTION—Costinued 


LYALL, EDNA , MOBERLEY, L. G. 
DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST | THF HIGHWAY 

MAARTENS, MAARTEN MAN AND WOMAN 
THE NEW RELIGION ' MONTAGUE, C. E. M, 
BROTHERS ALL | AHIND LET LOOSE 
THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS THE MORNING 35 WAR 


HARMEN POLS MORDAUNT, ELINOR 
McCARTHY, JUSTIN HUNTLY SIMPSON 


THE DUKE'S MOTTO BELLAMY 
NACNAUGHTAN, 8. | THE FAMILY 

CHRISTINA M'NAB MORRISON, ARTHUR 

PETER AND JANE | TALES OF MEAN STREETS 
MAKGILL, Bir GEOROE A CHIID OF THE JAGO 

RLACKLAW THE HOLE IN THE WALL 
MALET, LUCAB DIVERS VANITIES 

THE WAGES OF SIN | TO LONDON TOWN 

THE CARISSIMA | NESBIT, E. 

THE GATELESS RARRIER | THR RED HOUSE 


A COUNSLL OF PERFECTION | DORMANT 
COLONEL ENDERBY'S WIFE  lllus NOBLE, EDWARD 
SIR RICHARD CALLMADY | LORDS OF THE SEA 
NANN, MARY E. | NORMAN, Mrs. GEORGE 
MRS. PETER HOWARD LADY FANNY 
THE PARISH NURSE DŁI PHINE ( ARFREV 
ASTRAY IN AKCADY THE SHMVPR DRESS 
THERE WAS A WIDOÓW THE SUMMER LADY 
MARSH, RICHARD | OLLIVANT, ALFRED 
A ROYAL INDISCRF TION | OWD EOB Iilus 


LIVE MENS SHOPS 
JUDITH LEE THE ROVAL ROAD 
MARSHALL, ARCHIBALD ONION8, OLIVER 
THE ELDRŁST SON | THE EXCEPIION 
MAUD, CONSTANCE . u00D BOY SŁIDOM 
A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE _ [ilus e ELA A 
NAXWELL W B. > Za | 


THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT 





, ' OPPENHEIM, E. PHILLIPG 
WNSEN MASTER Ok WFN 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER RISC Sza 
ODD LENGTHS O r LIFŁOF MR. ALFRED 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY nia 2aałs 
HILL RISE 


THF WAY OF THESE WOMEN 


THE REST CURE THE VANISHED MESSENGER 


NERRICK, L. MR GREX OF MONTE CARLO 
ALL THE WORLD WONDERED ORCZY, BARONE88 
MILSE, A. A. FIRŁ IN STUBBLE 
THE HOLIDAY ROUND OXEKHAM, JOHN R 
THE DAYS PLAV A WEMER OF WEBS UMlus. 
ONCE A WEEK PROFIT AND LOSS Hlua. 
MITFORD, BERTRAB THE LONG ROAD ilus. 


THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER  lllus - THE SONG OF HYACINTH 
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FICTION— continued 


OXENHAK, JOHN cowżrxued 
"1ADY OF SHADOWS 
URISTONS 
TRE COIL OF CARNE 
IHŁE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN 
KOSE * 


MARY AIL-MIONE 
ŁROÓKENŃN SHACKLES 

PAIN. BARRY 
IHE GIELED FAMILY 
IKE EXILES> OF FALOO 

PARKER, OILBERT 
THE TRAIL OF THF SWORD  [ilus 
WHĘŃ VALMOND CYWME TO 

FON TIAC 

AN ADVENTURER OF THŁ NORTH 
PIERRE AND HIS PEOPI Ł 
MRS. FALCHION 
THE SŁATSOR THE MIGHTY Miluś 
THE POMPOŁ TĄHĘ LAVILFTIŁS 
THE BATTLF OF STRONG lilus. 


RAWSON, MAUD STEPNEY 
HAPPINE 55 
SFLF NDID ZIPPORAH 


RIDGE, W. PETT 
A SON OF THE STATE 
NAME OF GLĘLAND 
SPLI NDID BROTHER 


Ń NINE TO'SIX-THIRILY 


THANKS TO SANDFRSON 
1HE REMINGTON "ŁNŃTŁNCE 
THF HAPPY RECRLIT 

HOOK HERE , 
1H£E KŁNNEDY PEOPLE 


RITTENSERO, MAX 
EVERY MAN HIS PRICE 


ROBINS, ELIZABETH 
THE CONVERT 4 
ROHNER, SAX 
THE MYSTĘRYOF DŁ FU.MANCHU 
IHE YELLOW CLAW 


THE TRANSLATIOS'ÓP A SAVĄGŁ, 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 

THE JUDGMENT HOUSE 
PREBERTON, NAX 

THE FOOTSTEŁPS OF A THKONŁ 

I CROWN THEE KING 

TWO WOMEN 
PERRIN, ALICE 

THŁ CHARM 

THE ANGLO-INDIANS 

A HAPPY HUNTING GROUND 
PRILLPOTTS, ŁDER 


SONS OF THE MORNING lin 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST ius 
LYING PROPHETSŚ 

THE RIVŁR Dlua 
THE HUM4N BOY lilus 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER 

THE PORTREFVE iiłua 


THE STRIKINIO, HOURS 
DEMETERK'S DAUGHIER 


PICKTHALL, MARJORIE L. 
LITTLE HFAKTS 
PICKYTHÓLL, NARNADUKE 
SAID THE FISHERMAN 
BKENDLE 
+9: 
MERRY GAKDEN 
MAJÓR YIGOUREUX 
RARSONE, ARTHUR 
THE ELIXIR OP LIFE 


SCHOPIELD, Mrs. 8. R. 
CASTANDRA BY MISTAKE 


BIDOWICK, Mrs. A. 
THE KINSMAN 
TRE LANIERN BŁARŁES 
ANTHEA 5 GUFST 


| 7HK SPYEKINSY 


LAWORNA 

BŁiI'W "TAIRS 

IN OTHFR DAYS 
SNAITK, 4, 

INE PKINOPĄT GIRL 

AN AFFAIR OP STATE 


SONERVILGK, R Z, and ROSS, M. 
DAN KLŚSII. THE FOX 


"STARCLIPPK" 
AN ASTOUNDING GOLF MATCH 


SWAYRE, MARTIN 
ŁORD RICHARD IN THE PANIRY 


| SWINNERTON, FRANK 
THE HAPPY FAMILY 
+ ON THE STAIRCASE 
THURSTOR, B. TEMPLE 
MIRAGE 
'POWRSHEND R. B. 
A GIRL FROM MEXICO 


| TROUBRIDGE, LADY 
THE EVIL PAY 
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